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The Photograpliic History 
of The Civil War 



In Ten Volumes 




CONFEDERATE BOV-SOLDIERS GUARDING UNION CAPTIVES. 1 8(11 -PRISONERS FROM BULL RUN IN 
CASTLE PINCKNEY— ABOVE. THE CHARLESTON ZOUAVE CADETS 



Tke Union priaoners shown in tliia remarfcablp photograph ure nn^mbera of the Seventy-ninth (HighUnders) Regiment of New York 
City and the Eighth Michigan Regiment, captured at the Erst battle of Bull Hun, July ei. 1861. Guarding them on the parapet are 
a number of Ih* Charleston Zouave Cadets. The bearded offieer resting hia head on hishand, next to the civilian, is Captain C. E. Chi- 
chester, of the Cadets. Next to bim is Private T. G. Boag. and sitting in front of him with his coat in his hands is Lieutenant E. 
John White. Tlie head and ahouldera nf W. H. Welch, orderly-sei^ieanl, appear behind the mouth o( the cannon. The center figure 
of the three cadets sitting at his left, milh hia sword-point on the ground, is Sergeant (later Capt^n) Joseph F. Burke. The uniform 
of the Seventy-ninth New York was dark blue mlh a amall red stripe on trousers and jackets. The latter had small brass but- 
tocu. On their caps wiu the number "79" in brass figures. Mnny ot the other men shown without eoats belonged to the Eighth 
a Infantry. This photograph and the two oliera of I'astle Pinckney shoKH on subsequent pages were taken in .\ugiist, ISfll. 
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WHEN MUSKETS AN'D BAYONETS WERE TrRXEl) INTO TENT-1'OLES 




CARING TOR THE ANTIETAM WOl'NDED 
IN SEPTEMBER. 1802, JIST AITER 
THE BLOODIEST DAY Of THE WAR 




Erect, to the right of the center, stands Dr. A. Hurd, of the Fourteenth Indiana Volunteers, caring for 
Confederate wounded near the battlefield of Antietam. Around him the twisted forms of sufferers lie 
under teini>orary coverings, made of blankets or flaps from shelter-tents suspended upon guns for tent- 
poles. Swords are not yet "beaten into plowshares," but bayonets are thrust into the ttround for the merci- 
ful purpose of protecting the feverish patients from the burning sun. Use has Iwen made of the hay from 
Smith's farm nearby to form soft beds for the wounded limbs. Further shelter has been improvised by 
laying fence-rails against siipimrting ])olcs. Below appear the straw huts for wounded on Smith's farm, 
erected a day or two later. The surgeon on the field of battle knew neither friend nor foe in his treatment 
of the wounded. On June 6, 1868, a week after the battles of Seven I'ines or Fair Oaks, a general order was 
issued from Washington that surgeons should be <'orLsidered non-combatants and not sent to |)rison. It 
was a result of "Stonewall" Jack.son's previous action, and was accepted by Lee al Richmond on the 17th. 




PREFACE 

T^HE pages of this volume tell little of war's pomp and pageantry. Their 

subject is, and must be, grim and terrible. Though prisoners of war 
were not criminals, but often men whose courage was their only fault, and 
though their detention must not be considered as deserved punishment, but 
as a military necessity, nevertheless all prisons are unlovely. The groans of 
men, one moment vigorous, the next shattered and broken, or the sight of 
strength visibly ebbing away from disease, are a\\^ul. It is the dark and 
cruel side of war that must here be told. 

The reader who finds nothing more than this is, however, careless and 
superficial, seeing only the object immediately before his eyes, and neglecting 
relations and perspective. One may hold a dime so that it shuts out the sun. 
A fact out of its relations to other facts is no better than a lie. Just so far 
as history enables us to see any particular epoch in its relation to those be- 
fore, and as the portent of those coming after, to that extent history is true. 
The failure of the sentimentalist and the social reformer often grows out of 
myopia. They see only what is near their eyes. 

That men must be judged by the standard of their times is a platitude, 
but it is well to emphasize platitudes, for the obvious is often forgotten. We 
are prone to judge the past by the standards of the present, and some of our 
standards are rising. 

Unpleasant as is the story of the prisons of the Civil War, however great 
their shortcomings, the treatment of prisoners, taken as a whole, marks a 
decided advance over the general practice of the world before that time. 
Instances of theatrical generosity have always been plentiful, but never 
before had the dictates of humanity so profoundly influenced the action of so 
many. We must believe that the greatest horrors — ^for there were horrors — 
arose from ignorance or apparent necessity, rather than from intention. 

During our own Revolution, the treatment of prisoners is a subject upon 
which both we and the English must prefer not to dwell. Less than three 
score years separated the Civil War from the War of 1812 and from the 
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IN WAR-TIME 
WASHINGTON, AFTER IT 
HAD BECOME A CITY OP 
WOUNDED BOLDIERfi, 
BUSY ARMY SURGKO-SS, 
AND CROWDED HOHPITAIS 



Napoleonic wars, which shook the foundations of Europe. The whole story 
of the prisoners whom fortune threw at the mejcy of the contending forces 
in the first years of the nineteenth century has not been told — ^perhaps wisely 
— ^though even here it was indifference or low standards rather than deliber- 
ate intent which made life in Dartmoor a living death to the French and 
American captives confined there. 

Never in history were money and effort so lavishly expended upon the 
cure of disease and the care of the wounded as during the Civil War; and 
never before was effort so well rewarded. A few years before, great captains 
had repudiated any obligations to their sick or wounded. These were no 
more than the dead on the field. Only the man able to carry a musket, a 
lance, or a saber had their attention. That effort was misdirected during our 
great contest is true. Only supernatural wisdom and more than mortal 
strength could have brought the surgeon, the sufferer, and the relief together 
at precisely the right moment on every occasion, but the effort to accomplish 
this impossible task was made. 

The echoes of the guns in the Crimea had hardly died away when the 
Civil War began. Yet during that terrible winter of 1854-55 the mortality 
from sickness in the English camps, was so great that, had it continued, the 
whole English army would have been wiped out in less than a year. Com- 
pare this record with that of the United States army as told in the following 
pages and see what advance a few years had brought. While the medical 
records of the Confederate Armies do not exist, we know that in that 
service, also, extraordinary results were accomplished. 

The picture which introduces these paragraphs has a significance which 
cannot be over-emphasized. It is a section of the line of march of the grand 
review of the armies of the United States, held in Washington May 23-24 > 
1865. Occupying a place of honor among the marching thousands are 
ambulances. When before could an army have dared to boast of the pro- 
vision made for those incapacitated by disease or wounds.^ 

In the preparation of the prison sections, the author has consulted a 
large number of the published accounts of experiences, has talked with dozens 
of one-time prisoners, and has corresponded wnth many more. The con- 
flicting accounts have been checked by the contemporary documents con- 
tained in the eight prison volumes of the '* Official Records of the Union and 
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I the doorway 



relief only to llie Saniliiry (VininiLssinn. The sc*ni' above tells 
its own atory. Thi' box numbered 1 tOS luiii addressed to the 
I'nitrd States Christiiui Commisaion suggests how numerous were 
its eonsigninents tn the front. The veteran vch" has lost a leg 
is leaning on cmtelies tunushed by the orgunization. He need 
have no fear for his pension. They have helped luin to keep lus 
papem iitnught. The bosket on the nuto'i arm suggests the 
cliaritable nature of the enterprise, the womei 
and iwi the porch Indicate the feminine inter 
ret-l<«iaslli'ai garh of one or two of the crowd 
augKeats its religious nature. True hero<«, 
wimc of these iiii-n who labored fur the 
tiMUtnry Conunission and Christian Ccim- 
missinn to eounteract the awful effects uf 
llie inulness which seta meu to killiag iini- 
another. In March. 1))65. General Terry liad 
instituted ii contra bond eamp where the 
colored refuijees were gathered, about a mile 
outside of New Berne, North Carolina. TJiere 
Ihcy were maintained with army rations an<i 
some measure of official supervision. In this 
camp an epidemic of smallpox broke out. The 
camp was quarantined, but word came to the 
uuthoritiea that it was in bad shape. Tlie 
dead were not hcmg buried, the sick were not 
iieing careii for, and the food was being appro- 
priated by the stronger, Vineent Cc)lyer and 
an associiite. ri'presentative of the Sanitary 



JOHN 



One of the wartime merehanis 
who raised many millions for the 
relief of the soldiers at the frtint, 
through the Christinn Commis- 
sion and other civilian agencies. 



and restore 

order. Their action prolwibly suvi-d the town and the enlin; 
command from an epidemic of smallpox. In other onimtries they 
would have received decorations. Never before in the history 
of warfare ilid so majiy lawyers, merchants, mituatera, and 
thousands of the [leople who stayed at home, combine to bring 
friendship and comfort to the aiifferers in the Geld, It is recorded 
in the ".\nnola of the United Sutes Christian CommiMion" by 
the Reverend Lemuel Moss, its Home Secretary, that its business 
committe.- collected no leas than tS,4T8,:2eO,31 for the soldiers. 
Ihi October 48, 1801, the Cmtral Committee 
iif the Young Men's (.christian Association in 
I'hiliulelplua addressed a circular letter to all 
I lie -tssoeiations in the Union, inviting them 
III send delegates to a convention at the rmima 
III the Young Men's Christian Aasocintion of 
Ncvv- York, on Uic 14ll of the following month, 
Tlii.-i letter was signed by George H. .Stllart. 
t'luilrman. Jolm Wananiakcr. Corresponding 
Secrelury, James Grant. Jolm W. Sexton, and 
(ii-orge Cookman. The letter met with im- 
mediate response, and at the convention 
George H. Stuart was chosen President, 
Kdwaril S, Tobey, \'iee- President, Cephas 
Tlrainaril and William Rallantyne, Secre- 
taries. Messrs, Desmond, Vernon, Wana- 
mulicr, Mosiurre, Baird, Colyer, and Stuart 
were ap|iointed i>n the Business Committee. 
Thus was organized the CliriatioD Commission. 
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Confederate Armies/' an invaluable mine of material, heretofore little 
worked. His earnest effort has been to be absolutely just and impartial. 

Whether or not he has succeeded, the pictures here published, absolutely 
without change or retouching, must be accepted as truthful. They have 
come from every section, and there has been no selection to prove a theory. 
Many Confederate pictures, the very existence of which was unknown, have 
been unearthed and are here given to the world. Here are the prisoners, 
their prisons, and their guards, the hospitals, and the surgeons, the whole 
machinery of relief. 

The list of those who have given their time to answer the almost num- 
berless questions of the author regarding both facts and their interpretation 
is so long that separate acknowledgment is impracticable. Especial thanks 
for courtesies are due, however, to George Haven Putnam, Esq., Doctor John 
A. Wyeth, and Thomas Sturgis, Escj., of New York, John Read, Esq., of 
Cambridge, IMassachusetts, Doctor W. J. W. Kerr, of Corsicana, Texas, and 
the late Doctor Stanford E. Chaille, of New Orleans. None of these, how- 
ever, may be held responsible for any sections not specifically quoted on his 
authority. 

HOLLAND THOMPSON. 

July 4, 1911. 
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A L'NION SKNTUY AT LIUBY l.\ |8(i5 CONSEDEKATE PHISONEKS 






Csplun Hart Gibson (No. 4) was Krving at the lime of bis capture as a«iatant iidjutant-gciieral on GcnemI JoUn H. Moreiin' 

Colonel B. C. Morgan (No. II) and CnpUin C. H, Morgan (No. 13) were brothers of General Morgxa. The fi 
served on the staff of General A. P. Hill in the Army o( Northern Mrginia. and subsequently comuinnded the Fourteenth Kentucky 
Cavalry. The latter ser\ed as aide-de-cainp on his hrother's staff. Lieutenant Henry H. Bro((clcn (No. I), at Maryland, Ut« 
held an ufKcial poailion under President TleveJand. Lieut .-folonel Joseph T. Tucker (No, 2) served with Ihe F.le\-enlh Kentucky 
Cavniry. Rrlgiiilier-General R. B. \'unce (No. 6) was a lirotlior of the distinguished Zcbulon B. \'atlce, who was 1 1 




Itli.WE ANU niSTlN- 

GLISUED SOLiTUEHNEllS 

IN A UNION PRISON 



-if N.Ttl] '■.lelImi.,, I .,U-v^.' ir.K IniU-i! ^Ulcs S-nalur from tliat State. Lieut. -Colonel (.'icTra Colemiin (N'o. 7) wrvpd with the 

ELghlh Kentucky t avnlr... The Rev. 1. W. K. Hundy (No. 9) whs a IV.ibylerian ministiT B, P. Key (No. «). " Uttle Billy." was 
n Inil at alxiul nixtem. a private in a TEnnesser regiment. Brigailier-Cieniral M. Jeff Thumpaon (No. 10) viaa a native vt Vir^niA but 
a eittien of MiBMiuri. Cnloni'l W, W. Worti (No. IS) commanded the Ninth Tennessee Cavalry. Afler the dose of the war he was 
I'lretrdCluuu.-dlorinaJudiriHl District of Tennessee. Coloneldater General) Basil W. Duke (No. 14) wa^ adariDgcavalry leader. No. 
H was Lieutenant H, II. Smith, of Nortli Carolina: JS. Lieutenant J. J. Andrens. of Alabama; and 15, J. A. Tomlinson. of Kentucky. 
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CAMP DOUGLAS, NEAR CHICAGO 

In the foreground stands ft Confedemte sprgcant with rolls of the prisonprs in his hands. It wna the ciiBtoin of the captives to choose 

a mess-sergeant from aiiicmg their own number. These hundreds of men are a part of the thousanda confined at Camp Douglas. 

The barracks were enclosed by a fence In confine the Confederate prisoners taken at Forts Donclson and Henry, and new bftmicks 

rculterward built, Thebarracks were wooden buildings ninety by liientj--four feet, of wluch twenty feet was cutoff for the kitchen. 




wrii:nK cunfkdehatk prisoners from the west were coxf'ined 



In the remuining sevpnly feet an avrrti((i' of oni^ hundrpii und aevtnty men slept in tiers oF bunks. Camp Douglas was located on 
land belonging to the Stephen A. Douglas estate, and wns bounded by Cottage Grove Avenue on the east. Forest Avenue on the west. 
Thirty-first Street on the north, and Thirty-third Street on the south. In 191 1 the Cottage Grove Avenue electric cars were running 
past the old front, and the Thirty-first Street cross-town cars past the nortb boundary: the "Camp" was a residence district. 




PRISONERS OF WAR 

By Holi^nd Thompson, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor (^History in the College of the Ctti/ of Neio York 

In this mass of materiiil the iimn witli a preconceived notion can find 
facts to his liking. ... In no part of the historv of the Civil AVar 
is a wholesome skepticism move desii-ahle, and nowiicre is mure applica))lc n 
fiindamciital tenet of historical criticism that all the right is never on one 
side and all the wi-ong on the other. — James Ford Rhodes in " History <^ 
the United Mates." 

FROM first to last, omitting the armies surrendered during 
April and May, 1865, more than four hundred thousand 
prisoners were confined for perioils ranging from days to years. 
At the beginning of the war no suitable provision was made 
on either side. Naturally, a South which did not believe that 
there would be a war and therefore did not adequately provide 
for the contest, made no advance preparation for the care of 
prisoners. A North which believed that the South would be 
subjugated within ninety days, saw little need of making pro- 
vision for captives. When the war began in earnest, the task 
of organizing and equipping the fighting men so engrossed 
the attention of the authorities that no time to think pi pos- 
sible prisoners was found. 

A majority of the people, North and South, believed that 
an army might spring, full-armed, from the soil at the word 
of command, and that training in the duties and obligations 
of the soldier was not only unnecessary but in some way in- 
consistent with the dignity of a free-bom American citizen. 
The thousands of volunteers, officers and men, who made up 
the armies in the years 1861-65, brought with them varying 
ideas and ideals, diverse ' standards of courtesy and justice. 

(241 
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MEN OF NEW YORK'S "FIGHTING SIXTY-NINTH," PRISONERS IN CHARLESTON 



The prisoners shown in lliis pliotograph are nicmbers nf Colonel Michael Coreoriin's Irish RoRiinent, the 
Sixty-ninth New York. They were enptured at the first battle of Rull Rnn. July 21, 1861. Colonel Cor- 
coran (.shown on a previous page) and his men were taken first to Richmond, and then in September to 
Castle Pinckney in Charleston Harbor. These prisoners have light-heartedly decorated their casemate 
with a sign reading: "Musical Hall, 444 Broadway." One of their number, nicknamed "Scottie," had been 
formerly with Christy's minstrels, who played at 444 Broadway, New York, during the war. According 
t« the refolleetion.s of Sergeant Joseph F. Burke, of the Cadets, the prisoners and their youthful guards 
indulged in good-natured banter about the outcome of the war, the prisoners predicting that their friends 
would soon come to the rescue — that the positions would be reversed, so that they, not the Cadets, would 
be "on guard." Four terrible years elapsed l>efore their prediction as to the outcome of the war came true. 
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These volunteers captured the prisoners and for the most part 
had charge of them. They interpreted the rules for their care 
and treatment in the light of their temperaments and their 
previous environment. 

The lot of captives taken in war always has heen hard. 
Once their lives were at the disposal of their captors, who did 
not hesitate to slay. A struggling humanitarianism, combined 
with self-interest, next made them bond-slaves of the con- 
querors, who nevertheless retained tlie power of life and death. 
As the centuries passed, prisoners of war were placed in a 
class, and only the right to hold them until the end of the con- 
flict remained. 

The purpose of holding prisoners is, of course, to weaken 
the military strength of the adversary by keeping fighting 
men from his ranks. Possession of a large number of pris- 
oners may, however, prove a source of weakness rather than 
of strength, since prisoners must be guarded and fed. There- 
fore, the custom of paroling — that is, releasing under an oath 
not to take up arms until exchanged — developed. 

The first prisoners were taken very soon after the organ- 
ization of the Confederate Government, before a battle had 
been fought. On February 18, 1861, General David E. 
Twiggs, commanding the Department of Texas, surrendered 
without resistance the military posts and public property of 
the department to a committee appointed by the State of 
Texas, stipulating, however, that the troops, 2684 in all, were 
to retire unmolested. Because of this act. General Twiggs 
was dismissed on March 1st from the Federal service. A few 
transports were sent for the troops, but before all of them had 
succeeded in reaching the coast, the attempt to relieve Fort 
Sumter put a new face upon the situation. 

President Davis had been disposed to allow the fulfil- 
ment of the original agreement, but soon it was announced 
that at the time the promise was given a state of war did not 
exist, and that a subsequent state of war made it proper for 
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L\ CASEMATE No. 2 
UNION PRISONERS, CASTLE PINCKNEY 



Among the Union prisoners taken at the first battle of Bull Run and transferred to Castle Pinckney, besides 
the Seventy-ninth New York (Scotch) Regiment, the Sixty-ninth New York (Irish) Regiment, and the 
Eighth Micliigan Infantry, were some of the Eleventh Fire Zouaves, recruited from the New York Fire 
Department. These prisoners were an extremely intelligent lot of men, and adapted themselves to the situa- 
tion. They willingly performed police duty. Their casemates were kept in excellent condition. They shared 
the same fare as their guards, and taught them the army method of softening "hard-tack" so that they 
could eat it with less violent exerci.te of their jaws and danger to their molars. The Charleston Zouave 
Cadets was a company of very young men, residents of Charleston, full of patriotic ardor and well disciplined. 
The State of South Carolina seceded from the Union at three o'clock in the afternoon of December 20, I860, 
and at four o'clock the young company was on duty. Their uniform was gray with a red stripe and trim- 
mings, red fatigue-caps, and white cross-belts. Later in the war they saw service at the front. 



the Confederate States to disrejfartl the agreement with the 
State of Texas. Therefore, Colonel Earl \'an Dorn was 
ordered to Texas, eitlier to enlist the men into the Confederate 
army or to take tlieni j)risoners of war. Several of the com- 
missioned offieers resij?ne<i from the Ignited States sen-ice and 
joined tlie ConfeiJeracy, hut the rank and file were almost 
unanimonsly loyal. On April 23d. Colonel C. A. Waite, 
who had succeeded to the conmiand of the Department of 
Texas, and the other officers on duty at headquarters were 
seized and paroled. On the *i5th of April, Major C. C. Sib- 
ley, conniianding the Third Infantry, was forced to snrrender 
at Salnria after he had embarked his forces. The troops, with 
their officers, were then allowed to sail for New York after 
the officers had given the following parole: 



Sah'hia. Tex., April 2r>, 1861. 

T(l THK AVTHOBITIKS OF THE CONFEDERATK BtATES OF AMERICA: 

I giw my wiinl of iioiuir ns tiii otDriT nnd n ^'iitlomim that I will 
not iK'tir nriiis imr cxiTcist- miv of the functions of my ottioo nntk'r my 
commission fnmi thi- Pn'sitknt of tho I'nitiil Stntts. iigainst i\w Coii- 
foiU'r«tf Stnto.s of Aniericn, ihiring the existence of the wtir between tlie 
s,u,l Confeaenite aiitl l-nittd States, unless I sl.,iU W exrhniigi-a for 
niiuther prisoner or prisoners of war. or unless I shall be rekaswl hy 
the President of the Cnnfi'dernte States. In consideration of the above 
parole, it is nuclvrstood that 1 am trvv to go and come wherever I may 
sw fit, except that I shall not attempt to enter or depart from any 
fort, cnmp, or garrison of the t'onfedenite Stales without the sanction 
of its comiuanding otti<.'er. 



The following oath was administered to the enhsted men: 



To THE ArTHORlTIV:S OF THK CoNFF.DKRATE StATKS OF AMERICA : 

Wo do solemrWy swear that we will not U'wr amis against the Con- 
federate States of America, nor in uny wiiy give aid and comfort to the 
I'niti-d States against the Coufedenite States, during the existenw of 
the war betwi-en the wiid United States and Confeilerate States, unless 




COIX)NEL (^'ORCOHAN, WHO WAS CHOSEN BY LOT hXJR DEATH 

Aruimd the tall, commanding fiplrc of CoIodfI Michael ('(UToran, of Uip New York "Figliting Sixly- 
ninth," a atorm raged in the Biimm<?r of 1861, Corruran had beon chosen by lot to mt¥t the same fate 
lu Walter W. Smith, prize-master o( the schooner EnehantrtKii, with a priw-crew from the Confederate 
privateer Jrff.DairU, who was captured July ii, 1S61, tried for piracy in the United Stales Court in Phila- 
delphia, October !!d-Wth, and convicted of the charge. Soon after the news of hia con\-iction reached Rich- 
mond, Acting Secretary of War J. P. Benjamin issued an order to Brigadier-General John H. Winder to choose 
by lot. from among the Federal prisoners of war, of the highest rank, one who was to receive exnclly Uie 
same treatment as prize-master Waller W. Smith. He also ordered thai thirteen other prisoners of war, the 
highest in rank of thosecapluredby the Confederate forcea,shouM be served as Ihe crewof thciSotHinrtaA. Jl 
fell to Colonel Corcoran to become the hostage for Smith. Since only ten other Federal field-officers 
were held as prisoners, three captains were chosen by lot to complete the quota, and all were placed in 
dose confinement. The United States Was forced to recede from its position, which was untenable. Judge 
Grier,oneof the bench who tried Smith in Philadelphia, aptly remarked that he could not understand why 
men taken on the sea were lobehanijed, while those captureil on land were lobe held us prisoners or released. 



we shall be duly exchanged for other prisoners of war, or until we shall 
be released by the President of the Confederate States. In considera- 
tion of this oath, it is understood that we are free to go wherever we may 

see fit. 



On the 9th of May. I.ieutenant-Colonel I. V. D. Reeve, 
who was on his way to tlie coast from the forts in New Mex- 
ico, surrendered ten officers and two hundred and seventy 
men at San Lucas Spring, near San Antonio. Meanwhile, 
President IJncoln had issued his proclamation threatening to 
treat privateers as pirates. Therefore, Colonel Van Dorn 
restricted the limits of these men to Bexar County, Texas, 
and the officers to the Confederate States, though the officers 
were later limited to the State of Texas. Because of the death 
of his daughter, Colonel Van Dorn gave Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reeve the privilege of going Xorth. 

On May 10th, a hrigade of Missouri State Militia at Camp 
Jackson, near St. Louis, Missouri, was taken by Captain Na- 
thaniel Lyon, U. S. A., and the officers and men were paroled 
not to serve again during the war. Several hundred prisoners 
were taken by General George B. McClellan at Rich Moun- 
tain, Virginia, in July, and all were paroled, except two who 
had previously served in the United States army. These the 
War Department ordered General SIcClellan to retain. Then, 
on July 21, 1861, came the battle of Bull Run, or Manassas, 
when the Confederates took more than a thousand prisoners. 
The war was on in earnest. 

The Federal government was inclined to refuse to recog- 
nize the validity of the Texas paroles, and was only prevented 
from such action by the firmness of the officers themselves. 
Secretary of War Cameron, for example, ordered Lieutenant- 
Colonel Reeve to disregard his parole or else leave the army 
by resignation or dismissal. Colonel Reeve appealed to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who overruled the secretary. Other paroled offi- 
cers were ordered to duty before exchange, but all declined. 
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WITH HER DArtiHTF.ll. IX THK OLD CAPITOL PRISON 

I. Rvac O'Neal Gnwnliuw. n icalous ami Imsteil friend of llie ("onfederacy. lived in AA'asIibploa at th* oprnine ot Ihc war. It was 
she who. on July IB, 1881, arnt llic (amiius i-iphcr messnge to Bniurc-gnrd. "Ordpr i&Burd lor McDowell to move iin Mnnaasas to-night." 
.^trlingon this, IteauR'g&rd promptly arranged his Hmiy tor the exper^ed allNck. while Johnston and "Slonewull" Jackson hastened from 
Uie Valley ki aid in repelling Ihe Federal advanee. Mm. (ireenliow'x secret -servire work was out short on August 3(tl1i. when Allan 
Knkerton. the Federal detective, arrested her and put her under militarj- Kunrd at her home. 388 Sixteenth Strei'l. Aftcrwurd she was 
tmnsferred to the Old Capitol Prison. She remained tLere until April. I8G!, On June 8il. after pledging her nord nut Iniiime north of 
the Potonmc until the war was over, Mrs. Grecnhow was eacorled beyond the lines of the I'nion army andaet at liberty. Il was later 
discovered that she had. even while in prison, currespunded extensively with Colonel Thopias Jordan, of General Beauregard's staff. 



According to tlie laws of war, prisoners taken in an armed 
contest between two belligerents must be protected, are en- 
titled to quarters, to proper food and clothing, to medical 
attendance, and to a reasonable amount of fuel, bedding, and 
camp equipage. They may be required to !al)or, except upon 
military works, and in attempting to escape they commit no 
crime. In fact, it is the duty of a prisoner to escape if he can, 
and he should not be punished therefor, though he may be 
confined with greater strictness. Prisoners may he exchanged 
as the captor wills, though no obligation rests ujion him to 
enter into such an agreement. A captor also may allow his 
prisoner, if he so wills, to sign a written parole, or may accept 
a parole in an oral form. Generally, only an officer is given 
the privilege of a parole, while an oath is administered to an 
enlisted man. If a prisoner's government refuses to recog- 
nize the instrument, the prisoner is bound in honor to return 
to captivity. 

Some of these provisions are the ordinary dictates of 
humanity. Others are conventions which have been accepted 
by tlie common consent of nations. In previous wars they had 
been generally violated, and the same thing happened during 
the Civil War. Sometimes the violation was unintentional; 
at other times, because some apparent advantage was gained. 
Some officers in charge of prisoners looked upon them as fel- 
ons and acted as the warden of a penitentiary might. Others 
set^med to feel that " all is fair in war." 

If the contest had been between two independent nations, 
the captives upon each side would naturally have been ex- 
changed, but it was the theory of the United States that the 
contest was an insurrection, not a war, and therefore the au- 
thorities were at first inclined to treat their prisoners as civil 
delinquents, guilty of treason. It was feared that an agree- 
ment to exchange prisoners would be regarded as a recognition 
of the Confederacy as a nation, and it was determined to avoid 
such action. After the battles of Bull Run and Ball's Blufl', 
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CONFEDERATKS CAPrURKD AT CEUAll MOINTAIN, IN CLLI'KPKIl COLllT HOISE. AUGLST, I 



Tlu! Confederate prisoners on the balcony seem to be taking Ihcir silualion very pluciUly. They have evidently been doing some ruinily 
■sundry, and have hung the results out to dry. The sentries lounging bcneBth the colonnade below, and tile two languid individuals 
leaning up against the porcb and tree, add to the peaoeiulness <i( the seene. At the batik of f'edar Mountain, August 1), 1861, the 
above with other Cnnfedpralea were captured and temporarily confined in this county Inwn of Culpepcr. Like several other Virginia 
towns, it does not l>oast a name ot its own, but is universally knonTi as Ciilpeper Court House. A settlement had grown up in 
the neighborhood of the courtlmusf, and the neeni' was enlivened during the sessions nt court by visitors fn.ni miles around. 




T^rxBumtB of War * 



the number of prisoners in Confederate hands was so large 
and their political influence so great, that commanders were 
authorized to make special exchanges, and many were made 
both in the East and in the West. 

This denial of belligerent rights could not be maintained, 
since the Government was forced to take warlike measures 
for the suppression of the so-called insurrection, and no real 
attempt was made to carry this theory to its logical conclu- 
sion, except in the case of the first privateers captured. I^earn- 
ing that the Confederacy had issued commissions for privateers 
to prey upon the commerce of the United States, President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation on April 19, 1861, declaring 
that these would be treated as pirates. 

An opportunity to enforce the proclamation soon arose. 
The privateer Savannahy with thirteen men on board, was cap- 
tured off Charleston Harbor on June 3d. The prisoners were 
taken to New York and placed in the "Tombs" (the city 
prison), where they remained until turned over to the War 
Department and transferred to Fort Lafayette, on February 3, 
1862. They were brought to trial on the charge of piracy 
on October 23, 1861, but they had excellent counsel and their 
case was presented with such skill and vigor that the jury dis- 
agreed. Before another trial could be had, it had been decided 
to treat them as prisoners of war. Undoubtedly this decision 
was hastened bv the attitude of Great Britain, which was de- 
cidedly unfriendly to the claim of the United States, but the 
principal cause was the action of the Confederate Government, 
to be mentioned hereafter. 

The day after the battle of Bull Run (or Manassas), 
July 22d, the schooner Enchantress^ under charge of a prize 
crew from the privateer Jeff DaviSy was captured and the 
crew was taken to Philadelphia. There, Walter W. Smith, 
prize-master, was tried for piracy in the United States Court, 
October 22-28th, and was convicted. Soon after the news 
reached Richmond, the following order was issued : 
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AWAITING TRANSFOKTATIOX TO A NORTHERN PRISON. 1863 

In tliis pholograpli ii|)[>far more ot the prisoners represeated on tlie previoiis page, captured at the battle 
of Chattanoopa, November 23, 24, and 25, 1803. In the background rises Lookout Mountain, where 
Hooker fought his %naational battle above the eh)uds, driving liis opponents from every position. Their 
work is over for the present; in a few days more these prisoners will be shivering in the unaccustomed climate 
of the North, Shelter was pro\-ided for such unfortunates in Federal prisons, but fuel was often scanty 
and in some cases wholly lacking. The Northern winters destroyed many Southern lives. The medical 
and surgical attendance of the prisoners was unsatisfacton,' on both sides; 10,000 of the flower of the Northern 
medical profession were at the front. To say that abundant bedding and clothing was issued to Confederate 
prisoners in the North is too sweeping. Report after reimrt of Federal medical inspectors states that prison- 
ers were fre(|uently withoiit blanket^ or straw. The problem of caring for them was a tremendoiLS one, 
la-3| 




Wak Depabtmekt, Ricliinond, Nor. 9f 1861. 

Sir: You are liorehy instructed to choose, by lot, from nmong the 
prisoners of war, of highest rank, one vho is to l>e confined in a cell 
appropriated to convicted felons, and who i^ to be treated in all respects 
as if such convict, and to l>e held for execution in the same manner as 
may be adopted by the enemy for the execution of the prisoner of war 
Smith, recently condemned to death in Fhiladelpliia. 

You will also select thirteen other prisoners of war, the highest in 
rank of tltosc captured by our forces, to be confined in the cells ^eser^■ed 
for prisoners accused of infamous crimes, and will treat them as such .-o 
long lis the enemy shall continue so to treat the like number of prisoner^ 
of war captured by them at sea, and now held for trial in New York 
as pirates. 

As these measures are intended to repress tJic infamous attempt 
now made by the enemy to commit judicial murder on prisoners of war, 
you will execute them strictly, as the mode best calculated to prevent 
the connnlsslon of so heinous a crime. 

Your obedient servant. 

(Signed) J. P. Bknjamin", 

Acting Sccrfttiri/ of ll'nr. 
To Brig. -Gen. John H. Winder. 

The order was obeyed the next day. and Colonel Micliael Cor- 
coran of the Sixty-nintli New York was chosen by lot as the 
hostage for Smith. As only eleven Federal field-officers were 
held as prisoners, three cajttains were chosen by lot to conii>lete 
the quota, and all M'ere placed in close confinement. 

This move caused intense excitement in the North. The 
friends of the officers bombarded the War Department with 
letters pleading for exchange, and finally the United States 
Government receilal from its position, which was untenable. 
Judge Grier, one of the bench who tried Smith in Philadel- 
phia, aptly said that he could not understand why men taken 
on the sea were to be hanged while those captured on land 
were to be held as prisoners, or released. 

At first buildings already constructed were used for the 
confinement of prisoners. The aliandoned penitentiary- at Alton, 
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CONFEDERATE PRISONERS WAITING FOR THE RAILROAD TRAIN 
CHATTjVNOOGA, TENNESSEE 



I 



the battle of Chattanooga the Army of the Cimil>erland under (Jeneral Thomas a>«ailetl the field-works 
III the foot of Mission Ridge, Noveml)er 25, 1863, and captured Ihcm at the point of the Wyonet, Then, 
witliout orders, the troops, eager to wipe out the memory of Chiekamauga, pressed gnllantly on up the ridge, 
heedless of the deadly fire Iwlched into their very fates, and o^■e^ran the works at the summit Hke a torrent, 
capturing thirty-fi\'e guns and prisoners whoiesale. As this photograph was taken, some of the Confederate 
jtrisoners were standing at the railroad depot awaiting transportation to the prisons in the North. There 
surh bodies were usually guarded hy partially disabled soldiers organized as the Veteran Reserve Corps, 
They had more to eat than the Northern prisoners in the South, yet often less than the amount to which 
they were entitled hy the army regulations. In the South, during the last, years of tlie war, pri.soners almost 
star\-ed, while their guards fared little l>etter. With all the resources of the North, Confederate prisoners 
often went hungry, becau.se of the difficulty of organizing surh a tremendous task and finding suitable 
officers to take ehai^e. The Northern soldiers in t}ie field frequently suffered from hunger for days at a time. 



Illinois, was taken for the acconimodatioti of Confederate 
prisoners in the West, while in the East the forts along the sea- 
board, including Fort Warren in Boston Harbor, Forts La- 
fayette and Columbus at New York, Fort SIcHenry in Chesa- 
peake Bay, Fort Delaware in the Delaware River, and the Old 
Capitol at Washington, were converted into prisons. In Rich- 
mond, tobacco-factories which could be transformed witli com- 
j>aratively little work into places for the detention of prisoners, 
were leased. Among these were Liggon's, Crew's, Castle 
Thunder, Pemberton, and others. Later IJbby, which had 
l>een an old warehouse, became the chief officers' prison. Castle 
Pinckney in Charleston Harbor, and some empty buildings in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, were also used. 

As the war went on, it was fomid that such accommofla- 
tions were entirely inadecjuate. The capacity of the forts along 
the seaboard was limited, with the exception of Fort Dela^vare, 
and besides they were soon full of political prisoners. Fort 
Warren, in Boston Harbor, sheltered a number of Confederate 
pri^'ates during the first year of the war, but later was used 
chiefly for the confinement of iJoUtical prisoners and general 
officers. Likewise, the Old Capitol at A\''ashington, which had 
lieen built after the destruction of the Capitol during the War 
of 1812, and in which for several years the sessions of Congress 
had l)een held, while the present Capitol was building, ^vas very 
seldom used for prisoners of war, l)ut was devoted to the de- 
tention of citizens suspected of disloyalty to the Union. The 
pressure upon the accommodations at Richmond led to the 
transfer of the private soldiers to an enclosure on Belle Isle in 
the James River. 

For the purpose of l)etter athninistration, the government 
at Washington, in October, 1861, appointed Lieutenant-Col- 
onel William Hofl'man, one of the officers who had been sur- 
rendered in Texas, commissary-general of i)risoners. Colonel 
Holfman, for he was soon promoted, served to the end of the 
war, though for a few months he was transferred west of the 
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DISTANT VIKW 0¥ UELLE PLAIN (:.\M1' OF t'OM'EDKllATE PRISONERS, MAY, ] 



This photograph was Inkrn just aftrr the Spotsylvania campaign, in the course o( which Grant lest thirty-si 
ties but c?upturetl sfversl Ihuusand Ccnfedrrates. part of whom nppe&r crowding this prisun camp. A i 
through the cleft in the hills. Near the center ut the picture a smatl bridge spanning it can be descilnl. 
group of Union soldiers. The scene is on tLe line of t-onmillnication from Belle Plain, the base of supplier 



[ thousand men in casual- 

Iny tortuous stream runs 
FartheT to the right is a 
, to the army at the front. 



ExchangrB hod been stoppt^ by order of General Grant i 
by which he ultliiiately exhausted the (.'ontederacy, but a 
populiilci! to auffocalion. yet Grant hel'l firm until it wi 



a the 17lh of the previous month, when he started the hommering procesa 
the price uf terrilile lD.ises lo the I'nion. The prl.suns in the North became 
5 c-erUin that eiLchimg.-.s coiilil have little iufluenc on the final re.iulL, 



iJ 



Mississippi. All correspondence in regard to prisoners passed 
through his hands, and whatever uniformity there was in the 
conditions in Federal prisons was largely due to this fact, as 
he established rules for the guidance of the commandants, and 
provided for an elaborate system of inspections and reports. 
The rules, unfortunately, were not interj>reted uniformly by 
the officers in charge, and he was hampered in administration 
by political influences. 

The Confederacy created no such office until November 21, 
1864, when General Winder was appointed. After his death 
in February, 1865, General G. J. Pillow served for a few days, 
and was then succeeded by General Daniel Ruggles. In the 
last days of the Confederacy it was too late to reduce chaotic 
conditions to order. When prisoners were kept chiefly in Rich- 
mond, General Winder had command, and had an undefined 
supervision over those outside. When the greater number of 
prisoners was sent South, he was placed in command of the 
prisons in Georgia and Alabama, July 26, 1864, while General 
W. M. Gardner was given charge of prisons in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. The latter oificer was partially disabled and 
was never able to assert his authority, on account of friction 
with local military commanders. 

Citizens suspected of disloyalty to the Confederacy were 
confined in Richmond chiefly in the " Negro Jail." so called, 
usually known as Castle Godwin, and after this building was 
given up, were transferred to Castle Thunder. The prison at 
Sahsburj', North Carolina, sheltered a number of this class, 
though later it was filled to overflowing with prisoners of war. 
The provost-marshals kept others under this charge in prisons 
scattered over the Confederacy. 

Citizens charged with disloyalty in the North were con- 
fined in various places. The Old Capitol, Fort Lafayette, 
Fort Warren, and dozens of other places were used for this 
purpose. At the end of the war, Jefferson Davis was confined 
in Fortress Monroe, but this had been too near the lines during 





A CLOSER VIEW OF THE CONFEDEIl.\TE PRISONERS AT BELLE I'LAIX 

The photograplier had worked up the valley nearer to the camp of Confederate prisoners at ItuUe Plain 
wlien this view was taken. The bed of the little stream is now visible, with the group of soldiers lounging 
l>y its banks. It was on May fti-SB, 1864, that Lee had checkmated Grant at the North .\ima River 
in the latter 's advance toward Richmond. While the army was at Spotsylvania, its water base had been 
at Belle Plain, on Potomac Creek, but when Grant moved to the North Anna the base was transferred 
to Port Royal, on the Rappahannock, and the Confederates at Belle Plain were sent on to Northern prisons. 
The burden placed upon the South in feeding and guarding its prisoners was overwhelming, and Colonel 
Robert Ould, agent of exchange, offered, later in the year, to deliver the sick and wounded at Savannah 
without equivalent. Transportation was sent late in November, and here and at Charieston, when the 
deliveiy was completed after the railroad leading to Savannah was cut, about thirteen thousand men were 
delivered. More than three thousand Confederates were delivered at the same time. After January 
34, 1865. exchanges were rei-oninienced and continued with little interruption to the end of hostilities in .\prii. 





WllKUi: I'lVK THOUSAND CONFEDERATE PRISONEIfci LAY ENCAMPED 



t Wgkis vUivr the liiillow the Union sentries c«n be descried against the skj'-line. The duder 

s ou t^ rijjlvt-haml iiaRf is part of the Federal camp. From Decemlier, 186-2. t3 June. 1863. the 

r vi till" war for the North, the Federal army was encamped near Falmouth. \'irginia, a 

Bun Ul» R»|>ptihiUiiitMk River opposite Fredericksburg. The winter-quarters stretched back for 

t ItuH ami .Vquia Creek, the bases of mipplie.s. Continuous scouting and skirmishing 

t the winter, and the Confederate prisoners captured during this time were confined At 

luild be made to nend them to Northern prisons. Here al.so was the great 

, ukI these prLsoncrs at least never lacked ample rations. They were but a 




SCKNK AriKU THK HATrLK 



SP(jrs\'LVANIA- 



few of the 462,634 Confederate soldiers who were captured during the war. This figure is that of General 
F. C. Ainswortli, of the I'nited States Record and Penslun Office. Of this number 247.769 were paroled 
on the field, and 45,796 died while in captivity. The I'nion soldiers captured during the war numbered ^1 1,41 1, 
according to the same autlinrity, and of these 16,668 were paroled on the field, and 30,218 died while in 
captivity. The diffcreni-c Ijetween the number of Vnion and Confederate prisoners is due to the in- 
clu.'uon in the Confederate miml>er of the annie.s surrendered by I*e, Johnston, Taylor, and Kirby Smith dur- 
ing the month-s of April and May, 1865. There are other estimates which differ very wHdety from this, 
which is probably il* nenriy correct as pos.sit)Ie, owing to the partial destruction of the reconls. 




the war to risk the placing of prisoners of importance there. 
Provost-marshals arrested thousands in the North, who were 
often held for months and frequently dismissed without being 
informed of the charges against them. The number thus ar- 
rested in the South was large, but much smaller than in the 
North. Military conmianders attempted to play the despot 
both North and South. 

As the war went on and prisoners were taken in larger 
and larger numbers, it was seen on Inrth sides that greater 
provision must be made for them. In the North, some prisons 
were constructed especially for this j)urpose. In other cases 
cam[)s of instruction were surrounded by fences and the en- 
closed barracks were filled with ca[)tives. The most important 
r)f the first class were Johnson's Island, in Sanduskv Bav, Ohio; 
Point I^ookout, Maryland, and Rock Island, in the Mississippi 
River. xVmong the second were Camp Douglas, at Chicago, 
Illinois; Camp Butler, at Springfield, Illinois; Camp Morton, 
at Indianapolis, Indiana; Camp Chase, at Columbus, Ohio; 
and the Barracks, at Elmira, New York. 

The Gratiot Street Prison in St. I^ouis had been an old 
mech'cal college, and Myrtle Street Prison had been used as a 
negro market. Fort Delaware, on an island in the Delaware 
River, had been constructed bv (ieneral McClellan while a 
member of the Kngineer Corps. A dike kept out the tide 
which would otherwise have washed over the island, and bar- 
racks were constnicted within the enclosure. At various times 
and for short periods, j)risoners were held in other places, but 
those mentioned were the most important. 

The principal Confederate prisons besides those already 
mentioned were Camj) Sumter at Anderson, Georgia; Camj) 
Lawton, at Millen, Georgia, established late in 18(54, to re- 
lieve Andersonville; Camp Asylum, at Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Macon, (ieorgia; Florence, South Carolina; and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. I^arge numbers of prisoners were also 
confined for short periods at Raleigh, Charlotte, and Savannah. 
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JXJl'K CONSPKlOrS U\If)X IXxMATKS OF IJIIHV I'RISON 



General Graham was 
wounded and taken i>rLson- 
er at Gettysburg, after 
having distinguished him- 
self at Glendale and Mal- 
vern Hill. He was con- 
fined for several months in 
Libby Prison, and after 
his exchange be had com- 
mand of the gunboat 
flotilla and took part in 
tlic attat'k on Fort Fisher. 
General Hayes was taken 
Ijrisoner in the opcratiims 
around Riehmond and held 
in Libby almost to the end 
of the war. He was ap- 
pointed to distribute the 
supplies sent to the Federal 
prisoners in Richmond by 
the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Sanitary 
Commission. While Col- 




onel Sanderson was con- 
fined in Libby Prison he 
issued a statement sus- 
tjiiiiing the contention of 
I he Confederate authori- 
ties regarding the rations 
issued Uie prisoners, for 
which he was denounced 
l>y a mass-meeting of of- 
fic'crs held in the prison, 
«ho declared tliat their 
food was insufficient to 
sustain life. General Dow 
was wounded and cap- 
tured in the attack on 
Port Hudson in July, 1863. 
I'^or more than eight 
monlhs he was confined in 
Libby Prison, but was 
iitterward sent South. 
He was exchanged for 
W". H. F. Lee. nephew 
uf Robert E. Lee. 



liENtKAL M;;.\L UUW 



In addition, for a time prisoners were held at Cahaba, Ala- 
bama, and during almost the entire war there were prisoners at 
Camp Ford, Tyler, Texas, and at Camp Groce, at Hemp- 
stead, Texas. 

The question of the treatment of prisoners on both sides 
will be discussed more at length in a subsequent chapter. Ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations, first set forth by Iwth 
Departments of War, prisoners were to be fed precisely as 
regular troops, and humane regulations were announced. All 
rules, laws, and regulations must be carried out by men, and in 
the enforcement and administration of regulations there was 
much \'ariance on both sides. In the North, the prisons were 
overcrowded, though none, perhaps, except Gratiot Street 
and Myrtle Street prisons in St. Louis, was so badly over- 
crowded as Andersonville, where hardly thirty-five square feet 
of ground to the individual was available when the stockade 
held the largest number. 

Prison work is generally unpleasant, and difficulty in se- 
curing efficient commandants and guards was encountered. 
The more energetic and ambitious officers preferred active 
service in the field, and on both sides efficient soldiers were 
needed at the front. In some instances the commandants were 
civilians, given military rank for the purpose, and placed in 
charge of raw levies, who knew little or nothing of military dis- 
cipline. In other eases they were partially disabled soldiers, 
organized in the North as the Veteran Reserve Corps. In 
the South, the guards were sometimes conscripted mihtia. 
Negro troops formed a part of the guard at several Northern 
prisons. Seldom was the nominal rank of the commandant 
higher than that of colonel, and yet many prisons held more 
than five thousand men; several, more than ten thousand, and 
Andersonville had at one time more than thirty thousand. 
Some men who might have been good officers had their respon- 
sibilities been less, failed ignominiously in the face of difficulties 
confronting them. They must satisfy their superiors, escape 





-Vs C'olouel Michael Corcoran was held as hosUige for WalLtr \V. Siuitli, prize-uiastor of the schooner En- 
chantress, who was convicted of piracy in the United States Court in October, 1861, so the officers shown 
on this page were held as hostages for the pri\'atecrs taken aboard the Savannah. They were to receive 
exactly the same treatment a.s tliat meted out to the privateers. (Jeneral NeS was lieutenant-colonel of 
the Second Kentucky at tliat time, (leneral Revere major of the Twentieth Massachusetts, General 
VogH'"' a major in the regidar artillery-, and (reneral I,ee was colonel of the Twentieth Massachusetts. 
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the unreasoning censure of public opinion, and at the same time 
keep their prisoners. 

Prisoners in the North got more to eat than in the South, 
after 1862, at least, yet they often got less than the amount 
to which they were entitled by the army regulations. In the 
South during the last year of the war, prisoners starved, while 
their guards fared little better. With all the resources of the 
North, prisoners were often hungry, frequently because of the 
inefficiency of their commanders. Commissaries in collusion 
M-ith contractors sometimes reduced the rations of the prisoners 
both in quality and quantity. In one case, at least, a conunis- 
sary was dismissed from service, but becau.se of his political 
friends was restored. The reports of the Federal inspectors 
are set forth in the " Official Records." - 

Shelter was pi^oAided in the North, but fuel was often 
scanty, and in some cases lacking. In some of the Southern 
jirisons no shelter was provided, and fuel was likewise scanty, 
though fortunately not so nnich needed for comfort. The med- 
ical and surgical attendance was very often unsatisfactory. 
For, as in the case of the commanding officers, surgeons pre- 
ferred service among their own people to that of attending 
])risoners. Even where the intentions of the surgeon were the 
best, they had lately come, in most cases, fnmi civil life, Many 
were not commissioned, but were hired by the month. Of the 
management of hos])itals many knew almost nothing. Some 
rose to their responsibilities, others did not. Where they did 
not the prisoners suffered. 

Nor must the influence of climate be neglected. To many 
of the Northern prisoners the prolonged heat of the Southern 
prison-camps during the summer caused disea.se regardless of 
other factors. It is no less true that, if the Southern sun was 
disastrous to the Northerner, so the Northern winter destroyed 
many Southern lives. Tlie men taken to Flmira or Johnson's 
Island in the summer-time, wearing thin summer clothes, often 
without blankets or overcoats, suffered during the winter. The 
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statement an abundance of clothing and bedding was ifisued to 
Confederate prisoners in the North is too sweeping. I^rge 
quantities of cast-off and rejecte<l clothing were issued, but 
reiwrt after report of Union medical insjjectors states that pris- 
oners were frequently without blankets or straw. This was 
usually because the quartermaster «as inefficient or careless. 

The number of prisoners held during the war can, per- 
haps, never be accurately known. General F. C. Ainsworth, 
when chief of the L'nited States Reajnl and Pension Office, is 
quoted by Rhodes as follows: "According to the best infor- 
mation now obtainable from both Union and Confederate rec- 
ords, it appears that 211.411 Union soldiers were captured dur- 
ing the Ci^■il War, of which number 16,068 were paroled on the 
field and .30/218 died while in captivity: and that 46*2.634 Con- 
federate soldiers were captured during that war. of which num- 
ber 247.769 were paroled on the field and Sf5.!>76 died while 
in captiviti.-."' A letter under date of .March 0, 1911, says that 
he has no further information justifying a change in these 
figures. Of course, this large number of Confederates taj*- 
turerj includes the armies of I.ee, Johnston. Taylor, and Kirby 
Smith surrendered during the months of April and May, 186.5. 

This report is pn^ibably as nearly cfjrrect as can be ma^le, 
owing to the partial destruction of records, though it differs 
verj- widely frrim two other rejxirts which are often ((noted: 
one by [partisan historians of the North, attempting to prove 
inhumantt>' on the jjart of the South, and tlje other by S«»iith- 
emers wIk» have attempted by it to show that conditions in 
Northern pris<^>ns were more fatal than those in the Southern. 
The first a^»ntention is base*! ufKjn a rep'irt of Secretary- Stan- 
tini. frrjm information fumishef] by the cffrnmLssar^'-general 
of prisoners. This says that "220.WKJ ref>e! prisoners were held 
in the North and ab^Mit 126.950 Union privmers in the S«»iilh." 
and that 26.4'36 deaths of Confederate priviners 'icCTirred, 
while 22-576 Uni*jn prisoners are rep*>rterl In have died in 
Sirtitbem prisons. 
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DIL-iPIDATED UNION PRISONERS AtTER EIGHTEEN MONTHS AT TYLER. TEXAS 
Tlie prisun near Tyler. Texaa. known an Camp Ford, whs always an inttresting plwF. evi'u when food and clothiDg were most sciuity. 
Tlic prisonrrs here were an ingeniou!! lut, who apparentl.v sppiil their time in unmilitory but oaturaj frstemiEing with their guards, 
with whom Ihcir rrlalJuiu were nearly iilwaj-.s pleasant. In spite a{ utl tlie efforts of the officers, the Ruards euuld not be prevented 
from trading with the prisoners. The latti^r slaughtered the cattle fur their own food; and from the hoofs and horns lliey made effective 
eomls. ami carved beautiful sets of checkers and chessmen. Conditions in this prison were not hard iinlil 1804, when the concurrent 
increase in numbers and exhaustion of supplies and wood in the neighborhood brought mueli auffering. It is rpiwrted that when the 
guards learned of the eapturc of Richmond, they went to their homes, leaving the prisoners almost mthout supervision to make their 
waj- lo New Orleans. With continued confinement, clothes wore out, as is evident in the photographs, which represent officers and 
enlutted men of the Nineteenth Iowa. Wilh their liare feet they were evidently not in a condilion to lie presented in "society." 
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The second estimate, used by Alexander H. Stephens, Sen- 
ator Benjamin H. Hill, and President Davis, cites an alleged 
report of J. K. Barnes, Surgeon-General, U. S. A., which pur- 
ports to give the number of Confederate prisoners as 220,000, 
and the number of Union prisoners in the South as 270,000. 
The authority quoted is an editorial in the National Intelli- 
gencer^ of Washington, which seems not to have been contra- 
dicted, though General Barnes lived for many years afterward. 
The report, however, is not to be found in the Federal archives; 
it is claimed that there is no evidence that it was ever made, 
and further that there is no way in which Surgeon-General 
Barnes could have secured these figures. This, however, does 
not seem an impossibility, as the surgeons naturally made re- 
ports of the sick to him, and these reports always included the 
number in prison quarters as well as the number in hospital. 
Whether or not such a report was ever made, it does not now 
seem to be in existence. 

Absolute accuracv cannot now be secured, if indeed such 
accuracy was ever possible. During the last six months of 
the war, the Federal prisoners were transferred hither and 
thither, sometimes stopping for a week or less in one place, in 
the attempts to avoid the raids of Sherman's cavalrj^ and the 
constantly tightening coils which were closing around the Con- 
federates. In these changes, as the prisoners were handed 
from commander to commander, were unloaded from one train 
into another, and transferred from one set of inefficient guards 
to another, hundreds escaped. 

Furthermore, since a Confederate commissarj^-general of 
prisoners was not appointed until the war was almost over, 
many commandants of prisons in the South made reports only 
to the commanders of departments, who often failed to forward 
them to Riclmiond. Anv statement of the number of Federal 
prisoners held in the South is, therefore, only an estimate. The 
relative mortality growing out of prison life will be discussed 
in another chapter. 
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BKtGADIER-QENERAL WILLIAM HUFFMAN. FEDERAL TOMMIS- 
8ARY-GENERAL OF PRISONERS. TO HIM WAS DUE WHATEVER 
OF UNIFORMITY THERE WAS IN THE CARE OF PRISONERS. 



THE PRISONS OF THE WAR 



Bv Holland Thompsin 



THK pri-vtiis rif the Civil War. Xnrth and Sjuth. were for 
the most part teniiwirarj- niake-ihifts. hastily timstnifteil. 
aiul seldom suitable for human beings in oontinement: or else 
they were stnictures intended for other pur|K>ses and trans- 
formed into prisfins. If jiidjifed by standanls now generally ae- 
W-^'-^.i cepterl. nearly all. a.s they actually existeil. wiHild have been 

cfirwltnmed for the lack of the most elementarj- sanitary re- 
quirements. 

Prisoners were confined during the course of the war in 
more than one hundred and fifty places, but of these hardly 
more than twenty are imjKjrtant. In simie of the otiiers the use 
as a prison was short, or else the number confined was always 
small: in many, conditions sr> closely resembled tiKise in other 
prisons that the description of one fits all of the class. 

We may classify the imi)ortant prisons of the war under 
the following heads: First, fortifications, of which Fort War- 
ren in Hoston IlarVwr, Fort Lafayette at New York, and 
Castle Pinckney at Charleston are tyi>es: second, buildinjts 
previously crmstnicled to restrain criminals, of which the old 
penitentiary at Alton. Illinois, was tlie most im[H>rtant: third, 
building eonstmctwl for various pur|iOses, turned into prisons 
with more or less alteration, typical of which were the Olil 
Capitol at Washingtftti. the (iratiot Street l*rison in St. Louis, 
and the Lil)by in Itichmond; fourth, enclosures surntunding 
liarrncks, sometimes previously constructed for other uses. 
anri sometimes built for prison purposes, which tyjie included 
several of the \r)rtliern prisons as Johnson's Island. Camp 
Morton, and Hock Island: fifth, enclosures within which 
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Several views of Libby Prison were taken fniin Ihe land side, hut this picture is unique in ihnl it shows 
the building as it ap|K-ure(l fruni the ri\'er. The lioat at the landing is loaded with provisions which have 
been brought from the mills of the upi>er James River for the prisoners and garrison. The view is taken 
from the south side of the doi'k. This photograph, with those on the three following pages, were taken 
inside the Confederate luies during the war by Confederate photographers. The officers in Libby Prison 
were not satLsfied with their food, with the exception of Major James M. Sanderson, who had served in the 
t'nion commis-sary department and who issued a statement confirming the claims of the Confederate 
officials, thereby exciting the ire <)f his fellow- prisoners, who held a mass-meeting to condemn him. 
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tents were pitched, as at Point Lookout, Maryland, and on 
Belle Isle in the James River; sixth, open stockades in which 
men were placed to secure shelter as best they might. Ander- 
sonville is the best known of such prison enclosures. 

The fortifications, so far as enlisted men were concerned, 
were not important. Private soldiers were sent to Fort War- 
ren during the first year of the war, and some of the naval pris- 
oners were confined there afterward, but this prison held chiefly 
political prisoners and general officers of the Confederacy'. It 
bears the unique distinction of being the onlj' one which all 
inmates jjraise. For the greater part of the war it was under 
charge of Colonel (later Brigadier-General) Justin Dimiek, 
an old army ofl^eer, who preserved discipline by kindness. 

Fort Lafayette, Xew York, held the privateersmen pre- 
viously mentioned, and Confederate officers, but was chiefly 
devoted to the restraint of citizens accused of disloyalty to the 
United States. Its commander was Colonel Martin Burke, of 
whom General Scott said: "Colonel Martin Burke is famous 
for his unquestioning obedience to orders. He was with me in 
Mexico, and if I had told him at any time to take one of my 
aides-de-camp and shoot him before breakfast, the aide's exe- 
cution would have been duly reported." 

In Fort McHenry, Baltimore, the prisoners were always 
drawn from many classes, privates, officers, chaplains, surgeons, 
and citizens suspected of disloyalty. The number of the latter 
was large at times, as probably a majority of the citizens of 
Maryland was Southern in sjinpathy. 

Fort Delaware, in the Delaware River, held prisoners of 
state and officers also within the fort, but it is better known as a 
place of confinement for private soldiers. Barracks for their 
accommodation were constructed within the wall surrounding 
the fort, and the number in confinement was always large. The 
ground upon which the prisoners were placed was several feet 
behjw the level of high water, which was kept out by means of 
dikes. The poorly constructed barracks in the shape of a " T " 
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FIRST BEPRODUr 



V PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THIS MOST FAMOUS OF ALL PRISONS WHILE IN 
r^ONFBDERATE HANDS 



The negative of this war-time photograph of Lihby Prisoo was destroyed in the Richmond eoofiagratioa 
of 1865. Poatives from this negative, taken by Rees of Richmond inside the Confederate hnes during the 
war. were never sold. Its pubhoation in this History is its first api>earance. Remarkable also is the fact 
that the eentral figure in the group of three in the foreground is Major Thomas P. Turner, commandant 
of Libljy Prison and of Belle Isle. Major Turner was prominent in prison work almost from the beginning 
to the end of the war. He excited the enmity of a number of his prisoners, and it was expected that he 
would be tried after the surrender. No charges, however, were brought against him, and he was released. 
The whole nnmher of Union pri.soners confined in Libby Prison from the outbreak of the war to its close 
is estimated in round figures at 1*25,000. The books used in the oflSccof Libby Prison and containing names, 
regiment, date of capture, etc., of every Federal officer and private that ever passed its doors, were deposited 
in Washington. The books were found to be carefully and accurately kept by the chief-clerk, E. W. Ross. 



were often damp and cold during the winter. A Hungarian 
refugee. General A. A. Schoepf, held command. No other 
Northern prison was so dreaded in the South as this. 

The only fortification in which the Confederate Govern- 
ment kept prisoners was Castle Pinckney at Charleston. Here 
for a time officers and men were confined, among them heiiig 
Colonel Blichael Corcoran of the Sixty-ninth New York, held 
as a hostage for the privateersman. Smith, 

Jails and penitentiaries were often used as prisons of war, 
but their use was generally temporary, as war does not jjrevetit 
the commission of ordinary crimes. General John H. Morgan 
and his officers were confined in the penitentiary at Columbus, 
Ohio. The chief building of this class was the abandoned State 
penitentiary at Alton, Illinois. 

This building seems to have been established as a prison 
by order of General Halleck, on the 4th day of February, 1862. 
This commander, whose knowledge of the laws of war probably 
exceeded that of any other soldier on either side, recoimts at some 
length the rules he wished established, which, however, were 
soon withdrawn. The prison was unfortunate in its command- 
ants, and was nearly always crowded. The water supply was 
scanty, and the drainage bad. It is not surprising that the 
mortality here several times was more than five per cent, a 
month and occasionally even higher. 

Buildings already existing were utilized to a greater 
extent in the South than in the North. Among the manufac- 
turing establishments of the South, tobacco-factories were most 
common. They were nearly always constructed of brick, and 
the light and ventilation were good. Comparatively little 
machinery was used and hence they could be easily cleared for 
prison purposes when rented or impressed. 

Richmond was a center of this industry, and a number of 
the buildings were used as prisons and hospitals. The plan 
was almost invariable. They were rectangular, two or three 
stories in height, and entirely without ornament.- The floors 





rWHERE THE FIRST FEDER.\L PRISONERS WERE SENT- 
I AT DRILL 



YOUNG SOUTH CAROLINIANS 



Again the reader penetrates inside the Confederate lines in war-time, gazing here at the grim prLtoii bar- 
riers of Caatle Pinekney, in Charleston Harbor, where some of the Union prisoners captured at the first 
battle of Bull Run, Jiily 'i\, 1861, had lieen sent. The thick stone wails frown down upon tlic boys of the 
Charleston Zouave Cadets, assigned to guard these prisoners. Here they are drilling within tlie prison 
under the command of Lieutenants E. John White (in front at the right) and B. M. Wali>oIe. just behind 
him. The cadet kneeling upon the extreme right is Sergeant (later Captain) Joseph F, Burke. The re- 
p[K»nsibility was a heavy one, but the "Cadets" were a well-drilled body of youngsters and pro\ed quite 
equal to their duties. This was early in the war before there were brigadier-generals scarcely of age, and 
lulh had been found not to preclude soldierly (jualities. No escapes from this fortress have Ijeen chronicled. 
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were of heavy planks and were sometimes divided by partitions, 
but oftener the entire area of the floor was in one large room. 

Among these factory prisons was Liggon's, where the 
Bull Run and Ball's Bluff officers and a part of the privates 
were confined. This was next used as a hospital, then closed 
for a time, and again opened to receive Federal sick. Castle 
Thunder, where Confederate soldiers undergoing punishment, 
deserters, and citizens who were accused of dislovaltv were con- 
fined, was another of this sort. Perhaps a half-dozen other 
factories in Richmond were used for prison purposes at differ- 
ent times during the war. Warehouses were also used for 
prison purposes in Danville, I^ynchlmrg, Shreveport, and other 
towns. Castle Thunder was perhaps the worst of these, but it 
was a penitentiary rather than a prison of war. 

IJhby Prison is often incorrectly called a tobacco-factory. 
It was the warehouse of Libby and Sons, ship-chandlers, situ- 
ated on the James River at the corner of Twentieth and Cary 
streets. It was a large four-story building, containing eight 
rooms. No furniture was ever placed in it, and the men slept 
upon the floor. From it. Colonel Rose and his companions 
escaped, in 1864, by tunneling from the basement floor under 
the street, but escapes were generally few. This prison was 
under command of Major Thomas P. Turner, though a subor- 
dinate, Richard Turner, had more direct control. 

For a time an attempt to preserve reasonable sanitary pre- 
cautions was made. The floors were w^ashed ; a rude bathroom 
was installed, and the walls were frequently whitewashed. As 
the months w^ent on, conditions gradually grew worse, as it 
was generally crowded, even after some of the officers were 
sent to Macon, Danville, and Salisbury. 

The prison at Cahaba, Alabama, was an old cotton-shed, 
partially unroofed, with bunks for five hundred men. A few 
hundred prisoners were confined here early in 1864, but were 
transferred to Andersonville soon after that prison was opened. 
In the summer of 1864 prisoners were again sent here, and in 
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BELLE ISLE 
THE CONFEDEIUTE COM\UNDANT IN THE FOREGROUND 
THE CAPITOL OF THE CONFEDERACY 
IN' THE DISTANCE 



Prominrnt in the foreground is Major Thornss P. Turner, commandant of Belle Isle and Libby Prison. 
He is clad in Confederate gray, with a soft felt hat, and his onlerly stands liehiiid liim. Before him are 
 tents of the Union prisoners — a trifle nearer the Capitol at Richmond seen jicross the river than they 
Kcare to be at the present juncture. Tlie fact that this noble edifice was erected under the direction of 
*honias Jeffer.son, on the plan of the Mai.son-Carree at Nimes, could do little to alleviate their mental dis- 
The crest of the hill on whieli Major Turner is standing is one hundred and twelve feet above tide- 
rater, overlooking the eiicanii)nicnt. The guard and guard-tents ap|>ear in the distance at the edge of the 
This is the fourth successive war-time photograph taken inside the Confederate lines shown in this 
Kdiapter. The original negative was destroyed by fire on the memorable morning of the Srd of April, 1865, 



Octfjiter more than two thousand were ctmfined within the 
Kt^jckade surrrfunding the prison. The prisooers cooked their 
own food; the commissar}' seems not to have used proper dili- 
gence, and on acccjunt of kck of tools the enckisure was badly 
jHtliced, The water supply was generally good, though at one 
time subject to pollution. 

The chief Federal prisons of this class were the Old 
Capitol at Washington, and the Gratiot Street Prison in St. 
Louis, After the burning of the Capitol by the British during 
the War of 1812, a temporarj- structure was hastily erected to 
\uHisc Congress while the present Capitol was building. After- 
'^ ! ward it was used as a boarding-house, but gradually fell into 

f|<^y dilapidation. During the Civil War, it and some adjoining 

houses were used to confine jjrisoners of war, deserters, siis- 
|iccts, and persons awaiting trial for political offenses. After 
the war some Southern state oflRcials were confined there. 

The Gratiot Street Prison contained at all times dtiring 
its historj' as a prison a motley crew of Fetleral deserters. 
lK>utily-jumi>ers, offenders against the laws of war. spies, bush- 
whackers, and citizens charged with disloyally as well as pris- 
oners of war. The building, formerly the McDowell 5Ie<lical 
C'ollege, was constructed in 1847 by Doctor J. >I. McDowell, 
and its architecture is said to have represented the eccentricities 
of the builder. An octagonal central building, surmounted 
by un odtlly sha|Hrd dome, was flanked by two wings. The 
central building was not divided, and each of llie rooms had a 
diameter of about sixty feet. The safe capacity of the build- 
ing was hardly more than five hundred, although at times twice 
that numl)er were crowded within its walls. It seems that 
often civilians and prisoners of war were confined together. 
Twice the inmates set the building on fire. With so many reck- 
less men among the prisoners, attempts to escape were fre- 
<)uent. Sometimes the guard was attacked, and at other times 
the pris<mers tunneled under the walls. 

The i>risons of the next class, that is, enclosures 
I«2] 
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THE KEKPKRS OF I-OINT LOOKOUT PRISON 
BRIGADIER-dENKlUL JAMES BARNES AND STAFF AT POINT LOOKOUT. MD. 



Hri^adier-Generttl James Barnes was in command of the district of St. Mary's, with headfiuarters at Point 
l^M>kunt, Md,, during the latter part of the war. tiere the largest pri.son of tlie North was establiahed 
August 1, 1863, on the low ijeiiinsula where the Potomac joins the Chesajwake Bay, No barracks were 
erected within the enclosure; tenis were used instead. There was at all times a sufficiency of the.-se for 
shelter, though at tiroes nearly twenty thou-^nd Confederate prisoners were in confinement here, and they 
were occasionally overcrowded. Negro troops formed part of the guard, and such a vast number of prisoners 
naturally reqiured a large organizalion to take care of them. In thLs photograph are shown all tlie officers 
in connection with the prison. From left to right, not counting the two soldiers holding the flags, they are: 
Or. A. Heger, medical director; Captain C. H. Drew, as.sistant adjutant-general; Captain H. E. Coodwin, 
assistant quartermaster; Lieutenant H. C. Strong, assistant quartermaster ; Brigadier-General James 
Bamea; Major A. G. Brady, provost-marshal; Dr. T. H. Thompson, surgeon; Captain J. W, Welch, 
ordnance officer; Lieutenant Wil.son, aide-de-camp; and the last is Lieutenant J. T. CantwTll. engineer. 
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(*«ntttinin(< liarmcks, bt'Iotiff entirely to the North. All of them 
were ()vur<'n)W(lc(i ut times; the druiiiage was freciuently bad, 
uihI t}ic water fiui)i)ly was ^{cnerully insufficient. Though sev- 
ertil had iK'cn previously used as recruiting and instruction 
cfiniiis. such use had Ik'cii only for a few months at a time, and 
llic soldiers liiid had, of course, large liberty. 

On Ihe iippoinlnieiit of Lieu tenant -Colonel William Hoff- 
mnn. as niimnissary -general of prisoners, October t, 1801, 
he was iuuiiediately ordered to select a prison site in the 
North, but was limited to no higher latitude "than the west 
end of Lake Krie, in onler to avoid too rigorous a climate." 
Colonel Ilotfman reported in favor of Johnson's Island, 
lying ill Santliisky Itay. about two and a half miles from 
the ei(y of Santlnsky. The island was about a mile and a half 
long ami from oneMjinirter to one-thinl of a mile wide, ami 
WHS covered with trees. The prison fence, enclosing about 
seventeen iiercs. had sentry |H)st.s on the outside, while inside 
were rude barracks two stories high. In the beginning, it was 
thought that this prison, together with the forts already men- 
tioned, wotdd be .snilicicnt to house all prisoners, as no one 
then (livanicd that as many as sixty thousand woidd be in dur- 
aniv at one tiuic. Cidonel Hoffman was cxjiccted to take 
charge of tins prison. The first commandant was \V. S. Pier- 
sun, a hu.sincss man of San(hisky, cntiri'ly without military 
training, who was commissioned major to et>niinand a battalion 
of priwHi guards raised for the purpose. He was later suc- 
ccedetiby Colonel Charles W. Hill, who c<imnunulcd to the end. 

The nmnber of Confi-dcrate prisonci-s soon iR-eamc so 
large that other prisons were ncct'ssary, and during 18»)2 it was 
determined to ivstriet this prison to otiicers. The numlKT so 
•.tmtined after August. ISlW. ranged fnnn alK>ut seventeen 
hinulriHt to alMint three thousand two hundred and fifty, with an 
average of alHtnt two thousand five hundrcil. Ot» the whole, 
etindilions hciv wert' giMxI. cxwpt that sanitation was negleet«l. 

Camp Mi>rton, at hid tana ]>olis. was originally the State 
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TIIRKE COMM.LVDANTb OF FEUKRAI. I'RIf^UN.S 



Above lire the officers in 
ehargc of three Federal 
priaons. the firet two of 
which were a, terror to the 
captured Confedcmtea. Stu- 
dents of phj'siognoni}' will lie 
interested in comparing the 
faces of the three men. B. F. 
Tracy entered the war as 
colonel of the I09th New 
York Infantry, Auguat iS, 
ISOa, He wftfl honombly dis- 
chargeil May 10, 1861. and on 
Beplerabcr 10th of that year 
he was made colonel of thfi 
l«7th l"nited StaUa riilored 
lofantry, luid placeil in cliarge 
qf Elmim Prison, where the 
mortality was very high. He 
was appoinleii brevet brig- 
adiei^genend of volunteers 
Mareh IS, tSflJ. Bri|{adiei^ 
General Albin Schocpf, a 
Hungarian refugee, held the 
commau.! of Fort Delaware 
until he wuk muslen-d out. 
January IS. ISOB, N'uprison 




was so dreaded in the South 
an this, where the poorly cou- 
stnictHl barrackfl, several feet 
Lielow the level of high water, 
were always damp and cold. 
Fort Warren, for the grcalcr 
part of the war. was under 
charge of Colonel (later Hrig- 
adier-General) Justin Dimick, 
an oHieer who graduated from 
the M ili Ury Acadeni)' October 
18, I8U, sen-ed in Uie war 
against the Florida Indians 
and in the Mexican War, and 
received promotions for gal- 
lant and meritorious eonduet 
in both. This kind-hearted 
veteran was able to preserve 
discipline by kindness, and 
Fort Warren bears the unique 
distinction of being the only 
one which all inmates pmiseil. 
The Gratiot Slreel Prison ui 
St. Louis, sho»n lieluw, was 
commundni iluring the last 
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I'lni' (iiiximl, \\\nv\\ Imil Ihh'M iim'<I cliirii)^ the I'ntl and winter 
nl' IHiU iim) tKO'.* as Imrnirks I'm- ii IVw liuliiiiia trtxips. The 
t-iiiii|> wns InriK-d into it {n-ison to titt-ftniinmliiU' those euptiiretl 
III Imm'U Uriirv iiiiil Dnnt'lsun. tiiii) what liiul formerly been 
slii-ils \\»- liorM-K tiiiil I'Hlllc or fvhitiilion Imlls iHi-aine l>arracks 
I'lif |n-isoiu-rs. Ajiparfiilly sotm-of llicso tmrrncks hail no floors 
aiul iluriii^' Mh- «iiilrr omiil not Ik- kv|it clean. The building 
H»-f»' »'hfn|il>- hnilt, mul thr snow, winil. mul rain eaine thnHigli. 
A I'jivl ol' Ihf litin- fncl »as insnllu-init. The ciu'liKsnre was 
ljoi.;i', *>iiiliiincil n tinniluT of tit-^-s. iind the ]X)ssil>ilitie$ of 
th'.'oo;i^\' Mcu' >^Hnl. l>nrin,i<: the th'st year the eiiniji was under 
**'iilii>t i>f (he iHMernor of Indiana. Imt afterwaiil eanie under 
l\w Mi(hr\ivtoii ot' <\>tooei UotTniai!. the iHMnmissary-^neral 
v't" (MiM'iiers. In IStWi. I'oioiiel A. A. Stevens of the Invalid 
V'.'ij'A Inviuue v>'ininaiulant of tlie prison, and under him evm- 
d:t:*'os :iii('t\Mi\i. 

riiv- pfvn .tt Ivvk Island stvxxi on an island in the Mi-*- 
vsx['c- !i:\v'.- l\:«(vti the eities of Uovk Island. IU:n«ifs. and 
0.(\ktM\-.t. K'«a, riv 'sLtiut itsitf was alvut tl:rtt ii'.iU-s I. if.*; 
,^;^• i^*!:' .< ::"'.e *»\"U', VW vVf.stro, 
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THE OLD CAlTfOL PHISUN— SIIUWINU TUK AUDITIONS ULILT .OTEll 1861 



At the outset of the war, the only tenant of tlic Old Capilol — where once the United States Con^reu had been housed'-was an humble 
German, who numaged to suba'ist himself and his family as a cobbler. Six months Uter the place was full of military ofTeuders, pris- 
oners of state, and captured Cunfederates. and the guards allowed n» one to stop even for a minute un the ntlicr side of the street. 
Many prominent Confederate generals were confined in it. with scores of citizens suspected of disloyalty to the Union. Captain Win, 
the keeper of Andersonville Prison, was imprisoned here, and was eiecllted on a gallows in the yard. These views show the extenaiuiu 
built upon each side of the prison to contain mess-halls, and aUo to shelter prisoners of war. Iron bars iuivp been placed in all the 
windows, and sentries and soldiers stand upon the side walk. HereMrs. Rnsc O'Neal Grcenlmw, the C'onfedcrotespy, was iucareeraled. 




bOLDIEKS OUTSIDE THE WUriON 



During the first months the nieilical staff was inexperi- 
enced, and the camp was scourged by smallpox which was, in 
fact, seldom absent for any length of time. Later, a new medi- 
cal officer brought order out of confusion, but the staff here was 
never so efficient as at some other prisons. A verj- expensive 
hospital was erectetL paid for frtmi the " prison fund/' which 
amounted to one hundretl anil seventv-five thousand dollars in 
1865. 

Camp Doughis, in Chicagi\ was a large instruction and 
recruiting camp, of which the prison fonneil a comparatively 
small part. The camp was on low ground, which was flocxled 
with every rain, and during a ci^nsiderable part of the mnter 
was a sea of mud. The barracks were ixK>r and conditions gen- 
erallv were unsanitarv. Presiilent IL W. Bellows of the Sani- 
tary Commission says, June 30. 18l>2, s|H*aking of the bar- 
racks, *' Nothing but fire can cleanse tliem," and urges the 
abandonment of the camp as a prisc^n. The place was mit 
abandoned, however; and in February, 18lW, out of 3884 pris- 
oners, 387 died. This mortality rate, almost exactly ten per 
cent, for the month, was not reachetl in anv month, in anv other 
large prison diu'ing the war. so far as the " Official Reci>nis " 
indicate. 

Camp Chase, at Columbus, Ohio, was another instruction 
camp turned into a prison to ac*commodate the prisoners cap- 
tured at Forts Ilenrv and Donelson, in Februarv, 18l>2, and 
used as such until the end of the war. Conditions here were sim- 
ilar to those at Camp ^lorton in general featiu'cs. as were also 
those at Camp Butler, near Springfield, Illinois, which was, 
however, abandoned for prison piu'poses in 18(52. 

After the suspension of the agreement to exchange pris- 
oners, May 25, 1803, the numbers in confinement l>egan to ex- 
ceed the provision made for them, and in May, 18(54, some bar- 
racks on the Chemung River near Klmira, New York, were 
enclosed for prison purposes. Before the end of August, the 
number of prisoners reached almost ten thousand. Conditions 
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FORT JOHNSON IN SANDUSKY BAY, LiVKE ERIE 



This photograph shows one of the forts used to guard the prisoners at Johnson's Ishiiid, Lake Erie. The 
jirison here was expected to l»e sufficient to acconiinodate the whole number of prisoners taken during the 
war, in which, however. Quarter master- Reneral Mei^s was much disappointed. When Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Hoffman, commissar^v'-general of prisoners, had been ordered to Lake Erie in tlie fall of 1861 to 
select a prison-site, with the limitation that it must be in no higher latitude "tJjan tlie wejit end of Lake 
Erie, in order to avoid too rigorous a elimate," he reported in favor of Johnson's Island, lying in Sandusky 
Bay, about two and a half miles from the city of Sandusky. The prison fence, enclosing almiit seventeen 
acres, had sentrj' posts u]K»n the outside, while inside were rude barracks about two stories high. This 
prLson was first commanded by Major W. S. Pierson, and was then under charge of Colonel Charles W. 
Hill. After the first year of its existence it was occupied exclusively as an officers' prison. Sometimes more 
than three thousand were confined here at the same time. The a\'erage was about two thousand five hun- 
dred. Conditions in this prison were generally good, although the prisoners from tlie Gulf States suffered 
intensely from the cold winds from Lake Erie. Some of them froze on the terrible New Year's Day of 1864. 



here were unsatisfactory, partly liecaiise of a feud between the 
surgeon and the coinniatidant. 

The sick-rate was high. The barracks could accommodate 
less than half the prisoners sent here and tents were used by 
the remainder well (»n into the winter, though the weather be- 
came intensely cold. On December 4, 18(i-4, the insi)ecting of- 
ficer reports that both meat and flour were bad and that 1166 
of the prisoners hud not even one blanket. The eold winds 
seemed especially severe upon the prisoners from the Gulf 
States, who, thinly elad and pcHirly nourished, were especially 
suscci)tible to pneumonia. The death-record furnished the 
commissary-general of prisoners shows for the winter of 1864- 
65 an average death-rate of five per cent, a month. 

The next class, that in which tents were used for shelter, 
includes but two prisons. Point Lookout in Maryland, and 
llelle Isle, in the James River, near Richmond. The former 
was established August 1, 1803, on a low peninsula where the 
Potomac joins the Chesapeake Hay. No barracks were ereeteil, 
but tents were used instea<l. There seems at all times to have 
l)een a sufficiency of these for shelter, though they were some- 
times crowded. The prison was tlie largest in the North, and 
at times nearly twenty thousand were in confinement. The 
water at first came from wells only a few feet deep, but was, 
however, so strongly impregnated with iron and alkaline salts, 
that a boat was ordered to bring fresh water, though for a con- 
siderable time the trips were irregular. Opjiortunity for bath- 
ing was aflforded, but in winter the air was cold and damp, and 
the ground u])on which most of the men lay was also damp. 
The conunandant was changed several times, and condi- 
tions were never entirely satisfact<iry to the medical oflicers. 
As at t'ort Delaware, negro troo]>s formed a jiart of the 
guard. 

Helle Isle was an island in the James River, near Rich- 
mond, used after 1862 for the confinement of non-commissioned 
oflicers and enlisted men. The drainage was generally good; 
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AMP MORTON. THE INUIANAPOUS 
PRISON 

.(■ invplr who entered this endcHure before 
 wnr were required to pay for the privilege. 
Has originally the State Fair-grounds whieh 
lI iH-en useil during the fall and winter of 1S81 
burrackti (or Indiana troops. The 
mj) was turned into u prison to aeeomniudate 
I- t'onfcderutca lultpn at Forts Henry and 
Ljiit-lson. Tbc shells where hurses and eattle 
A been shown and the halU where agricultural 
cHluets had been exhibited were turned into 
.rrackslorprisoners. The buildings, originally . 
Lin. wi're penclralpd by thoX 



BI^NKETS OF IHF PHISUNERS, CAAU' MORTON 



w and wind and r.iiu. \ purl of tlie time Fuel 
was insuflfieient. However, as seen in the middle 
photograph, ull of the prisoners bad blankets. 
Id 1863. Colonel A. A. Stevens. lA the mvalid 
euriis. Inxarnc commandnnt u( the prison and 
under him conditions improved. It is curious 
to examine the ormite gateway through which 
the throng is so eager to pass, in the upper photu- 
grapb. The crowd shoUTi inside was even more 
eagi'T to pass through tliis gate, but in the op- 
posite direction after this beeame a pris*<n. 
The sanitary conditions were bad. This was as 
mueh due to the ignorance of profier sanitation 
in those times as to neglix-t. No one would 
dream in the twentieth ecntury of aliow- 
. ing sewage to flow through an open ditch. 




water was of cotii'se ubuiulaiit, thoiijrh soup was lacking, and 
at first rations were sufficient to jiroserve the strength of the 
prisoners. During the summer of 1868 conditions were endur- 
al)le, but as lur^er nunit>ers wei-e sent tliither, food became 
scurttT, and as the weather grew colder, much suffering ensued. 
On Xoveml»er 1 8, 1 8f>.'J, according to tlie report of the Confed- 
erate ins])cct(»r, there were sixty-three hiui(h-ed in confinement, 
though tlie eneainiinient bad lieen intended for alMnit three 
thousand, and tents for only that nuruher had been provided. 
An effort to provide more was made, but tents to shelter all 
the j)risotiers were never furnished. Many prisoners lay on 
the damp ground without pmteetion of any sort and there was 
much suffering during the winter. 

Ijittle seems to have been done to I>etter conditions except 
to hurry ahmg the com])letion of the stockade at Amlersonville, 
and on March (i, 18(i4, the medical insj)ector reported that one- 
fourth the prisoners were sick. As e«i)tives were sent further 
south there were fewer complaints for a time, but in Septem- 
ber, 1801, conditions were evidently as bad as ever. The efforts 
of the officers in charge shoAv how strained were the resources 
of the Coid'ederaey. Only seventy-five tents couhl !«; found in 
Hichiiiond, and lumber coidd not be bad at all. 

The last class of ])risons, o|K:n stockades without shelter, 
was found only in the South. Jt included Camp Sumter at 
Anderson, and Camp Lawton at Milieu, (leorgiu; Camp Fonl, 
near Tyler, and Cam]) (Iroce near llen)pstead, Texas, and the 
stockades at Savannah, Charleston, l-'lorenee, and Columbia. 
Though there were several Iniihlings within the fence at Salis- 
bury, they cftuld acconuunilate only a small i)roportion of the 
prisoners confined there, so that this prison l)elong8, in part 
at least, to this class also. 

As early as 1862, the Confederate Commissary Depart- 
ment broke down under the strain of feeiling both the Army of 
Xortbern Virginia and a considerable numlier of prisoners in 
Virginia. The exchange of prisoners following the agreement 




1 \MI' DOKiLAS. WIIKRK TKN TEH CKNT. Ol' THE PRISONKRS DIED ONE MONTH 

III Fcbruury, IH(I3. out of 3.884 priaoncrs. S8T died »t Camp DdukUs in l^hicago. or Hlmost exactly ten per tvnt,. a luortnlity rate for 
one month not reached by any other large prisou during tlie war. The i.-anip was on low ground, the drainage bad, and conditions 
generally were unsanitarj-. Ita abandonment as b prison was urged by President H. Vi. Beliowa of the Saaitury Commisjiion. It is 
hard for us lu realiw, as we look at this group u( apparently hale and hearty young men, how great n toll death look by reason of the 
ignorance or indifference of Ihcir keepers. It was no contemplated part of the war to allow such things to happen, but those in charge 
of tlic prisoners were often hampered by lack of appropriations and delay in delivering supplies. The question of the proper feeding 
and adequate housing of prisoners in sanitary surroundings remained unsolved by either side until the close of the protruc-ti-d conSict. 



(if July. 18(>2. lessonctJ tht- jirussiire somewhat, but substsjuent 
fnpturi's niixle f'lirtbcr provision necessary. In 1863, it 
was ileti-ritiineii to build ii hirgc prison fnrtlier south, in ter- 
ritory wliich was not tributary to Virginia as far as fcHxl was 
ronrerncd. After niueli investigation, Anderson, then a rail- 
roa<l station twelve miles nortli of Amerieus, Georgia, w&s 
ehosen. I [ere was eonstnu-ted in 180.'J-fi4 the structure which 
ucfpiired notoriety e<|ual to that of the Itastilc or Newgate. 
The l(«'ality was sek'cled by Captain \V. S. Winder, a son of 
(JeiUTHl .lohti 11. Winder, then commanding the Department 
of Henrico. The plan of tlie post allowed both for offense and 
defense, and sliowed engineering al)ibty of n<» mean order. 

The prison was a. stockade, within which it was intended to 
buibi barracks for from eight to ten thousand men. This st<K'k- 
ade was constructed of s(|uared trunks of trees, about twenty 
feet long, set five feet into the ground, enclosing an area, first 
of about seventeen acres, afterward eidarged to about twenty- 
scveti acres, though sevci-al acres «cre swamp. An outer 
stockade surnHindcd the ]H'ison, and a third was Iwgun but 
never completed. The ground sloped down on lM)tb sides to 
a small stream, a branch of Sweet Water (.'reek, which ran from 
west to east through the st<H'kadc. This stream was about 
fifty feet below the highest point within the enclosure and the 
stream itself was about three hundred feet alwivc the sea level. 
The hills were covered with pine tri-cs wbicb were cut down to 
furnish material for the stockade, and no trees i>f any wmsider- 
alilc size were left, though the stumps, the branches, and the 
midcrbrusb covereil the ground when the first prisoners en- 
tered. The soil was sandy with small admixture of vegetable 
mold or of clay. Water siuik readily into the soil or was 
drained olF. The stream flowing tbrougli the stockade was 
clear, the water naturally pure, and the bK-ality sectns not to 
have Ih'cu tuisuitaltle for a ))risoii for the number of inmates 
for which it was origiruilly dcsignai. 

Though orders had lut'ii given to construct the prison in 
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ANDERSONVILLE EXACTLY AS IT LOOKED FROM THE STOCKADE. AUGUST 17. 1864 

The taking of lliesc rtmaikable photographs wa« witnessed by C. W. Reynolds, Ninety-second Illinois Infantry. Describing himself 
as a former "star boHider at Andersonville." he writes to the editors of this History: "I was a prisoner of war in that place during 
the whole summer of '04. and 1 well remember seeing a photographer with his camera in one of tlie sentinel- boxes near the south gate 
during July or August, trying to loke a picture of the interior of the prison. 1 lia\-e often wondered in later years what sueceaa 
this photographer hod and why the public had never had an opportunity to see a genuine photograph uf Andenmnville Prison," 




18^i3, ]alxir was scarce atA -iiffieait tr> Dr.cTire- It was neces- 
sarj' to res^irt to inipressment >"' *Iavc Iar»>r. and the stockade 
was not complete J in February. 1^^^ wfaen the first instal- 
ment of prisrniers arrivaL 

Colonel A. \V. Pers-ns at first fca*i cfearge of the post, 
and there seem ti> have been no d'Oiplafrits t:«f his administra- 
tion, except that perhaps he >h*xild have ur^ai the oxistmction 
of more huts. A iHrginning was made, and few barracks for 
hospital use were ci>nstructevi inside the stc^cfcade, but lumber. 
nails and labor were s«i difficult to procure that before more 
than a bejjinning had been made, the sjreat wave of incoming 
prisoners swampeil the prison authorities. From that time it 
was a constant struggle to secure performance in the rudest 
wav of the routine duties of the tlav. 

During the month of March, 18^, the prisi>n containeil 

al)out seventv-tive hundreil men. Even this number tilleil the 

» 

enclosure, as only alxnit one himdred Sijuare feet, that is. a space 
of ten feet by ten to the man, was available for each prisoner. 
Rations were issuetl uncix>ked and within this Umitevl area 
'* j)risoners were coin{>elleil to perform all the offices of life.*' 

In April the numl>er n>se to ten thousand, in May to tif- 
teen and in June to more than twentv-two thousand men, and 
the amount of space available was thus reihiced to alxuit thirty- 
thrt^ Sijuare feet to the man. During June an addition of 
about forty per cent, to the area of tlie stix^kade was completeil, 
and though nearly seven thousand additii>nal pris^niers were 
rec^eived during the month, the amount of space available for 
each was larger than it had l)een the month K^fore. During 
August the mean strength of the prisi>ners was ;tt,8VM>, and 
the average amount of space available less than thirty-six 
sijuare feet to the man. But even this represents *' the cinidi- 
tion of the stcK*kade in a better light even than it rt^ally was: 
for a considerable breadth of land along the stream . . . Ih?- 
twcen the hills was low and boggy." Cieneral John 11. Winder 
was placed in charge of this i)rison and also of the officers' 
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ELM[RA PRISON BKFOBE TllE ADDITIONAL llAHUAltLS WEUE BIILT 

arly picture of Elmira Prison hetare addiliona! barratks had bwn constructed. The old bmracka are viaibk in the middle 

;, while almost the entire apat-c in frcml is covered with teuts under which u cnnsiderable purt of the Confedemte prisoner* were 

jntil the winter. The Elmira Prison was opened In May. lBli+. Before the end of August the prisoners there nutnl^rtsl 

almost ten thousand. Conditions here were ulways bud. partly on atcouni of the insnSlcienl shelter, and partly bceausc of ii feud 

Vlwe«n the commandant and surgeon. The lalter. E. F. Sanger, nrotc under date of NoveuilxT 1, 18U*. lu Brigai^er-Gcneral 

, J. K. Barnes. Surgeon-General of the United States Armj: "Since August there have lieen ii.OlI patients admitl«dto the hospit"'- 

[ T75 deaths out of a mean strength of B.347 prisoners of war. or twentj-four per eenl. admitted and nine per cent. died. Have 

I Bversgcd daily 451 in hospital and 001 in quarters, an aggregate of l.OSi per day siek. .\t this rate the enlire command will l>c 

I iulmitt«l to hospital in less than a year and Ihirly-sii per i-enl. die." This was due to tJie delay iu filling hia reiiuisitions. 



prison at Macon, while retaining for a time his control of the 
prisons in Virginia. His duties were largely those of a com- 
missnry-general of jjrisoners hut without the title and without 
the full authority belonging to the office. 

The conuiiandant of the prison interior was Captain Henrj' 
Wirz, ahout whose character so nuicli has been written. This 
officer was of Swiss birth, and at the beginning of the war was 
practicing medicine in Ijouisiuiut. He enlisted as a private 
in a IvOiiisiana regiment, and at Seven Pines his right arm 
was badly .shuttered. On partial recovery he was assigned to 
General Winder for service in the prisons in llichniond, and 
in October, 1802, was sent to Alabama and Mississippi in 
search of missing records of prisoners, and for a time served in 
the prison in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. In 1863, he visited Europe, 
one story says, carrying despatches to the Confederate agents. 
While there he sought surgical assistance but the surgeons 
failed to remo^-e all the diseased iKHie, and during the last 
months of his life he was never free from paui. Early in 1864, 
he was ordered to report at Andersonville, where he was soon 
placed in command of the interior of the stockade. This com- 
mand he retained while prisoners were at Andersonville. 

General Winder, in June, telegraphed Adjutant-General 
Cooper that the stockade was already taxed to its utmost ex- 
tent, the mortality was considerable, and that additional guards 
and medical officers were needed. The assistance asked was 
promised him, and he was instructed to jjlace the prisoners 
properly. In the light of conditions. General Winder's reply 
is not devoid of a certain grim humor: " Vou speak of placing 
the prisoners properly. I do not comprehend what is intended 
by it. 1 know of but one way to place them and that is to put 
them in the stockade, where they have between four and five 
square yards to the man. This includes streets and two acres 
of land about the stream." The attempt of the officers in 
charge to remedy the bad conditions which s<Km arose seem to 
have been sincere. Captain Wirz made recjuisitions for hoes, 





EVENING ROLL-CALL FOR THE ELMllU PRISONERS— 1804 



This pIiotogTMph was cherished through half a. century by Berry Benson, of the First South Carolina Volun- 
teer Lifanlry, who esca|)ed from Elmira by digging a tunnel sixty-six feet long under the tents and stockade. 
It shows the prisoners at evening roll-call for dinner in the winter of 1864. The sergeants in front of the 
long line of prisoners are calling the roll. There were both Federal and Confederate sergeants. Elmira 
prison contained from the time of its establishment several thousand Confedenite prisoners. The barracks 
in the foreground had been completed only a few days when this picture was made, and up to that time 
a large number of prisoners had occupied tents. The leaves are gone from the trees, and it is obvious that 
the winter frosts have set in. The tents were unhcatcd, and the inmates suffered severely from the cold. 
The sentrj' in the foreground in not paying strict attention to the prisoners. The men grouped around the 
tree are indicated by Mr. Ben.son as Federal officers. The rate of mortality in this prison was very high. 



shovels, and picks, but as the hloekade grew tighter and the old 
tools were woni out. this became a matter of greater and 
greater difficulty. Kven the commonest implements were 
scarce within the beleagueretl Confe\leracy. Si-inietintes he was 
unalile to serve certain articles of fo»xl for want of proper ves- 
sels in which to phice them. The oommissar}' and quarter- 
master seem also to have struggled to secure the theoretical ra- 
tion, viz.: " Beef, one jMiund. or biu^in. one-third of a jMund: 
corn-meal, one and one-fourth iM>unds. with an occasional issue 
of rice, beans, molasses, and vinegar." 

Soon, however, the ration dwindles! to one pound of corn- 
meal and one-third jmhuhI of bawm. Later. hac«w was not al- 
ways issue<l. All the other articles «ere issued but seldom. 
I-'or the want of i)n)pcr sieves the corn-meal was unsifted, and 
the sharp particles of the husk so irritated tlie stomachs and in- 
testines of those iniaccustomed to its use that diarrhea was 
])r«ctically universal. The lack of vegetables, the crowding, 
and the filth brought on much sickness for which the hospital 
accoiimiodrttions were totally inadtHpiate. This hospital at tirst 
was inside the stockade, but was six>n transferreil to tlie ontside. 
though to little advantage. 

In thcpriMHi itself, as the summer came on. conditions grew 
Tuorc and more hard, AVc do not need to repeal tlie sensational 
accounts of prisoners so popular just after the war. There ex- 
ist two docinncnts. one a re]K)rt of l.ieutenant-Coloncl 1). T. 
Chniidler, who insjiectwl the prison in August, 18(14. and the 
I'fporl of l>(>ctor Joseph .Jones, who spent several weeks at the 
prison in September and Octoljcr, 1804, These set forth 
clfurly atui dispassionately conditions as tbcy actually existed, 
and fmin them we arc able to reconstnict the ])riM)n st-cne. 
Ili-n- is the stockade, as lioctor Jones saw it in September, 
even after the worst of the cn)wiling was over: 

" In the sl(H-kade. «ith the cx<t'i>tion of the damp lowlands 
Kmlfi'iiig the small streams, the surface was covered with huts 
!lltd small ragged tents, and ])arts of blankets and fragments 





THE ONLY PUOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE WHOLE OF ELMIRA PRISON CAMP 

Phii pbolcigraph. n-producrd nnivhalf abovc^ and on^half below, is the only one showing the whole prison, whith takes ii 
forty scrrs. Early in thr WMr a rcndem'ous camp hod been established at Elniira, New York. After exchange of priaoners ceased in 
1863. though buttles eontinued to be foltghl. the number of Confederate prisonera inereased very rapidly and further aceummodatioa 
was qeccsawy. These barracks were chdseu to seri'c as a prison in May, 1864. The first detachment of Confederate prisoncTB arrived 
lliere July 6th. 040 in number. During the month of July. 1861. 4,421 more were brought; during August, 5,195: and from September 
1. ISBi, to May 11, 1865, i,50.S additional, making a total of 12.II2i prisoners of war. For a considerable time a large proportion 
of these were aeeommodntcd In tcnta. though barracks were completed in the early part of the winter. The site of the prison was 
badly ohoseu : it was below the level of the Chemung River, and a lagoon of stagnant water caused much sickness. The severity of 
the winter also brought much suffering to the prisoners, may of whom came from the warm Gulf States. The number of deaths lo 
July 1. 1865, wax 3.U1T; the number of escapes IT: those in the hospital. July 1. 1865, 218: and the number released, 8,97U; total, 12.122. 
These figures were taken from the books of the officer in charge. Tlie high fence was built when prisoners were ordered to this point. 




of oiidoth, coats, aihI blankets stretched upon sticks. The 
tents and huts were not arrange<I according to any order, and 
tlierc was in most })arts of tlie enclosure scarcely room for two 
men to M'alk abreast between the tents and huts. . . . Classes of 
corn bread, Imhr-s. old rajfs, mid filth of every description were 
seattei-ed around or aeenniulated in large ])iles. If one might 
judge fixMu the large ]>ieees of corn bread scattered about in 
every direction on the groinid. the pris<iners Mxre either very 
lavishly supjilied «itb this article of diet or else this kind of food 
was not relished l)y tlieni." The stream was not strong enough 
to carry away the filth and the swiunpy lowland became inde- 
scribably foul. 

Kaeb day the dead fnmi the stockade were carried out by 
their fellow prisoners and dejxisitcd u]>on the ground under a 
bush arlK)r just outside of the southwestern gate. From thence 
they were carried in carts to the burying groinid oue-(iuarter of 
a mile northwest of the prison. The dead were buried without 
eolhns, side by side, in trenches four feet dee]). 

The hospital itself was a group of worn-out tents, many 
of them leaky and some of them without sides. There were no 
bimks and but little straw. Hundreds of the patients lay upon 
the bare groimd. Their f<K)d differed little from that of the 
I)risoners within the stockade though the surgeon in charge 
was able to obtain small cjuantities of flour and arrowi-oot. The 
jjiv^'alent diseases were scurvy, diari'bea, dysentery, and hos- 
pital gangrene. 

Doctor VV. J. \V. Kerr, who ^vas a member of the medical 
staff at AndersoTiville during a considerable portion of its 
existcnc-e as a |)rison, has advanced the theorj- that the disease 
which they diagnosed as a form of scurvy was in reality pella- 
gra, declaring that the symj)toms of this re'cently identifietl 
disea.se fit precisely hundreds of eases he observed in An<ler- 
s<mville. Hut whether scurvy or pellagra, the effects were hor- 
rible. Here Doctor Jones says. " Fi-om the crowded condition, 
filthy habits, had diet, and dcjeetetl, depressed C(mdition of 
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11'].: OF THP; <(»MMISS.\RY-GENERAL OF PRISONERS— IMOl 






The work in the office ot the conimissttry-general of prisoners nas arduotu and import&nt. The reports of bU priaoiu, the mjiusitioiui 
for extnordinary supplies, uiil every dettiil of tiie hanilling of prisoners passed tlirough his hands. Guided by these reeorda and statis- 
le indieHted to the provost-marahals of the various armies where the prisoners should be sent. He issued his orders directly to 
immanding offieers regardless of the depnrtmenlnl oommanders; he determined huw the prisoners should be clothed and fed. and 
[irkat aeeonimadatioiis in the way of new buildings and stockades shouhl be prepared for them. Through this syslematic method the 
whereabouts of iilmost every prisoner taken by tlie t*nitn.l Slates troops was iit all times a matter iif record iil headquarters. 



the prisoners, their systems became so disordered that the anall- 
est abrasion of the skin from the rubbing of a shoe, or from the 
effects of the hot sun. or from the prick of a splinter, or from 
scratching a mosquito bite, in some cases took on rapid and 
frightful ulceration and gangrene/' 

From this description of prison and bispital. one cannot 
wonder that nearly one-third o( the ti>tal number of prisoners 
confined died within the space of eleven months. The crowd- 
ing, the poor focxl. the lack of meilicine, the hospital infected 
with gangrene, the lack of the simplest hygienic appliances, 
homesickness, and last, but iu>t least, the hot Southern sim alto- 
gether took fearful toll of thiv^ cv>nfinevl within the stockade. 
With the appniach of Sherman's anny all prisi^ners. except 
about five thousand sick, were transferrevi to Savannah and 
Charleston during the months of Septeml^r and CX*tober. 
Colonel G. C. Ciibbs. whi> now c\>nunandeil at the post, took 
energetic proceeilings ti> renovate the ciMumand. It was pos- 
sible to secure surticient vegetable tVxHl for a few thousand men. 
and the death-rate fell ci>nsiderably during December. Hos- 
pital sheds were built, and though a small numlier of prisoners 
was returneil after General Sherman had j>assevl. cv^nditions 
were never so horrible. 

Camp Lawtt>n, at Millen, Ciet^rgia, had l^een planneil by 
General Winiler earlv in the summer of 18iU. after he had seen 
that the numl>er of prisiiners sent to Andersonville would ex- 
ceed the capacity of that prison. The prison was larger tlian 
Andersonville: the stream of water was stnMiger, and Ikftter 
hospital accxMunuHlation was planneil. 

It was a stockade resembling that at AndersiMiville, but was 
S(|iiare, and contained alnnit forty-two acres. The interior was 
laid off by streets into thirtv-two divisions, each of which in 
turn was subdivided into ten parts. The branches of the trees 
used in making the stockade were left on tlie gnnind, and the 
prisoners were able to make huts of them. The question o( 
shelter was never serious here. 
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FORHftT HALL MILITARY PRISON. AT CKOIHiKTOWN 

^^KTbis was one of the military prisons utilized by the provost-marshal. The acti\ities of these officials 
^^Efirst brought to the consciousness of the non-combatant citizen the fact that a state of war actually existed. 
^^KAs a result of the widespread suspicion and broadcast accusations that persons not in sympathy with the 
^^ftPederal Government were spies, the arrest of hundreds in and about Washington and in the other larger 
^^ cHies of the Union Stales was ordered without warrants on a .simple order from the Slate or War Depart- 
ment, but chiefly the former. President Lincoln had claimed tlie right to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. 
Commanders of such prisons as the above were instructed to refuse to allow themselves to be served with 
>r either to decline to aiij>ear or lo appearand courteously refuse to carry out the instruction of the 
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About ten thousami jmsoners from Sa\annah Here sent 
here early in November, 18(t4. On the whole, tlie food supply 
was better here than at Aiulersonville, or at least more fresh 
meat was served, hut many of tliese men hail been a long time 
in prison. Surj^eon Isaiah 11. White, in appealing for money 
for Iiis hospital, says, " Ilunianity and the fame of the (iovern- 
ment demand that the extirme suffering among the prisoners 
be alleviated." The re])ly to his appeal was simply that there 
was no money in the Confederate treasury for any iMirjiose. 
AVith the ai)proaeh of Sherman's army, the safekeeping of the 
prisoners was endangered. Hefore the 2.'5th of November tlie 
prisoners had left Camp I-awton, and during tlie remainder of 
the war it M'as not oecupied by any considerable number. 

A part of the ^Vudersonville prisoners were sent to Charles- 
ton, and these, together with some jirevionsly eonfined in that 
city, were reniove<l to Florence, South Carolina. Before a 
stockade was erected they were restraiTied in an o))en field with 
such an uiefficient guard that many escaped. The report of 
General I lanlee'sinsiieeting officer, Octoljcr 12, 18<>+, says that 
three-fourths were without Ijlankets. and many almost without 
clothing. The hospitals were of txtughs of trees, and only one 
maiical officer was on duty. There was no lunger a i)retense of 
issuing meat, but, in.stead, sorghum molasses was substituted, 
and even this was not always forthcoming. 

The stockade was built from the trunks of trees set about 
five feet into the gnnuid, enclosing about twenty-three acres 
sloping down from each end to a stream in the center. AVhen 
the stockade was built a number of trees were left inside, but 
the prisoners soon cut these down for fuel and for .shelter, and 
then dug out the stumps and even the roots. Wood was also 
furnished. Various officers eommainled during tlie few months 
it was o])en, and there was considerable confliet of authority 
imtil (leneral Winder was ])laced in charge of all jirisons east 
of the Mississippi. Lieutenant-Colonel .Tolm V. Iverson held 
command of the j>rison, and his kindness and humanity have 




A CONFEDEIUTE PRISON' I\ FETKRSBl'Rr., APRIL, 1865 



This prison in Petersburg was known as "Castle Thunder." When this ptiotograph was taken, in April, 
186j, for many months Confederate sentries had l>een pacing up and dowii where tlie Union sentry now 
stands with his gun at "support arms." For months a sucecssioii of Union prisoners had gazed out long- 
ingly through Uie bars, listening to the Union guns whioh day after day roared out the approaching doom 
of the Confederacy. The investment of Petersburg was tJic lust great task demanded of the ;\Tmy of the 
PoUnnae. During the night of April id. Lee retreated from Petersburg and Uiehmond, and a week later he 
surrendered at Appomattox. On Uie following page are some views of the interior courtyards of this great 
tobacco warehoiLse converted into a prison, where the iiiccs.sant sound of the surge and thunder of battle 
and the increasing scarcity of foi»d were the only indications to the prisoners of the fortunes oE the armies. 



been praised by some of his charges, and the adjutant. Lieu- 
tenant Cheatham, was also liked by the prisoners. The medical 
staff seems to have been unusually efficient, though as the pris- 
oners sent to this place had been long in captivity, the mortality 
rate was heavy. 

An abandoned cotton-factorj* at SaHsburj', Xorth Caro- 
lina, was purchased for prison purposes by the Confederate 
Government, November 2, 1861. From the beginning it was 
designed to contain Confederates under sentence of court mar- 
tial, disloyal citizens, and deserters suspected of being spies, as 
well as prisoners of war. 

The first prisoners of war reached the town on December 
12, 1861, and were the object of much curiosity to the people 
from the town and country around, many of whom had never 
seen " a real live Yankee " before. Other prisoners of war soon 
arrived, and during the month of JIarch, 1862, they numbered 
nearly fifteen hundred. At this time, conditions were exceed- 
ingly favorable. Food was abundant, quarters were ample, 
weather was pleasant, and the prisoners frequently engaged in 
athletic sports. According to the report of the surgeon, only 
one died during the month of JIarch, and the report for the 
quarter ending in April is also manelous. The favorable con- 
ditions lasted through 1863. 

During the early months of 1 864, the capacity of the prison 
began to be reached, but additions to the number were con- 
stantly made. During the month of October, about ten thou- 
sand arrived. Some of these were desperate men who had 
long been in prison. Cases of robbery, and even murder, 
among the prisoners were not uncommon, according to Junius 
Henri Browne and other prisoners there. 

For a considerable time the shelter remained inadequate, 
though an insufficient supply of old tents was finally provided. 
Tliose prisoners who could not be furnished with shelter bur- 
rowed in the earth or else built little mud huts, partly above 
and partly below the surface of the ground. The quartermaster 




WITHIN THE 
BOMBARDED TOWN 
These huildirtgs in Petersburg, 
formerly lobai'co warehouses, 
hiul been used, wlien this pho- 
tograph was made, for tlie 
temporary confineraent ot 
Union soldiers captured dur- 
ing the numerous sorties of 
the winter of 18fi4-e5. On 
account of the continual bom- 
bardment on both sides and 
the number of shots which 
fell within the town, the pris- 
oners who languished within 
these walls called them "Cas- 
tle Thunder." In the Soulli 
ctimmerdal buildings that al- 
ready existed were trans- 
tlormed to a large extent to 
■erve for the detention nf 
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"CASTLE THUNDER" ON APRIL i, lbt.j — A I'i-:1KU.S1U RC. 
TOBACCO FACTORY USED AS A PRISON 



prisoners. Tobacco factories 
were often used for this pur- 
pose; the light and ventilation 
were good, and comparatively 
little machinery was used, so 
that they coulil be easily 
cleared. At "Castle Thun- 
der" there was but little be- 
sides tobacco with which to 
feed either the prisoners or 
their captors. Wien the Fed- 
eral troops finally occupied Uic 
city, they found the warc- 
h(m.ses full of tobacco and 
fjleefully heli>ed tliemselves to 
it. Not a single source of sup- 
ply of food was to be found 
within the town. Rations 
from the Federal stores were 
issued to a large number of the 
needy and hungrj- inhabitants 




INSIDE THE PRISON YARD 



set to work to Iniiltl frame harracks uliitli would he adeqimtc 
to shelter the iiniltitii<le, hut (Jeiierul Winder, after iiisi>ec- 
tiiiii, ]>n>rioiiiieed the plaee unfit for a prison and <leclared 
that the i)ri.soiiers should shortly he moved. All work was 
thereupon suspended, though the prisoners were not moved, 
and the j^reutest sufl'eriTig oeeurred after this time. 

An orj^anization an<l a trihutary territory snftieient for 
two thousand prisoners failed utterly when ten thousand were 
e(>nfine<l. The f<H)<l supply hecanie seanty in spite of the en- 
ergetic commissary. With the necessity of provi<ling thirteen 
thousand rations every day, the eonmiissary very often did not 
have one day's rations on hand. Mills were impressed aiid 
foreeil to grin<l wheat and corn, and agents to secure pnivisions 
were also sent. Rain or shine, hot or cold. Major Myers might 
have Iwen seen seeking for sup]>lies, hut in spite of all his ef- 
forts, days upon wliich no meat eould he i)roeured heeame more 
frecpient. The hospital was hadly placed and po<»rly supplied. 
It was t<H» small, and hinidreds of jn-isoners died In their (|uar- 
ters. Sometinie.s, where one lived alone in a hurrow, his hody 
might not Ih: disaivered for several days. Probahly the (Quar- 
termaster, Captain Goodman, was inefficient. lie might have 
heen ahle to procure a larger sn])ply of straw for the hunks, and 
I)rohahly could have furnished a larger (|uantity of wcxmI than 
he actually did. As a itsult of these deficiencies, whether aris- 
ing from necessity or inefficieney, eonditiems in the prison were 
ha<l and constantly grew worse. 

Prisoners ate with avidity ac()rns from the great oaks in 
the yard, frtr want of better food. The soil was a stiff, red 
clay, which under the rain and the tramp of tlumsands of feet 
hec-ame tenacious mortar. The mortality was fearful, as fnim 
Oetnher, 18(14, to Fehniary, 180.5, inchi.sive, there were 3419 
deaths. The hurial jdace near hy was an abandoned field in 
which long ])its about four feet deep, six feet wide, and sixty 
yards long were dug. Xo coffins couhi he fnrnishal, as it was 
impossible to secure eiKHigh lundier for the ordinary Tieeds of 




i.lBBY PRISON AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAit 

The Stars and Stripes are floating ill last ovn the big brick buiWing mherr so many men wlio omil tliom nllcpHnci' linvt wruricd 
throngh tJic monotonous days, months, and years watching the sluggish flow of the Jotnes. The crowd In front is hirgdy compused 
of Negroes who ha\e come to draw rntiuns. This building has ofleo beon incorrn'tly culled a tal>aci-u warehouse. As a matter of 
tact, it W.1S originally the establishnienl of William Libbj' & Son, ship cliandlers, !iOth and fury Streets. The sign huil been remuvcd 
lief»re this photograph was tnkcn. but it mny lie plainly deciphered in the picture un pa);e 57 shuuing Libby Prison eiirly in the war. 
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the prisoners, and so great was the scarcity of clothes that the 
living were often allowed to take the garments of their dead 
companions. The place of burial to-day is a national cem- 
etery. As at all the prisons, North and South, attempts were 
made to induce prisoners to desert their flag. About eighteen 
hundred of these " galvanized Yankees " were enlisted, but 
were not worth the pains or the money they cost. The enlist- 
ment of " galvanized Rebs " in various Northern prisons was 
no more successful. Men who would desert once would desert 
again. 

The guards for the greater part of the time were the State 
Junior and Senior Reserves, that is to say, boys under seven- 
teen and men over forty-five, and later fifty, as all between 
those ages were supposed to be in the army. Some of the boys 
were almost infants and could hardly carry their heavy guns. 

Finally, in February, 1865, the commandant, Major Gee, 
was notified to send his prisoners to Wilmington for exchange. 
As it was impossible to procure transportation for all, those 
who were able started to march. Of twenty-eight hundred 
who began the journey only about eighteen hundred reached 
the point of destination in a body. Some fell by the wayside 
and died. Others were sheltered by the kindness of people 
along the road until they were able to move again. After this 
time about five hundred prisoners were confined for a time, but 
were hastily removed to Charlotte to escape Stoneman's cav- 
alry. When Salisbury was taken by that officer, he confined 
his prisoners in the same stockade which had held the Federal 
captives, and when he left the town, he burned* the stockade and 
everything that was within it. After the collapse of the Con- 
federacy, Major Gee was tried by a military commission sim- 
ilar to that which tried Wirz, on the charge of cruelty and con- 
spiracy, but after a careful investigation the commission found 
a verdict of not guilty, declaring that he was censurable only 
because he remained in command after it had appeared that the 
simplest dictates of humanity could not be carried out. 

[92] 




LIBBY PRISON AFTER THE WAR— RUINS IN THE FOREGROUND 



This photograph was taken in April, 18fi5, after the city had passed into the hands of the Fed- 
erals. The near-Iiy hiiildings had been destroyed, and the foreground is strewn with dehris 
and bricks. The prison was purchased as a siieculation some time after the war and trans- 
ported to Cliicago. The enterprise, hke every other monument of bitterness, failed and has 
since been destroyed, l^liile it was still standing, among its exhibits were some ghastly draw- 
ings of the horrors of Andersonville, under the charge of an old soldier whose duty it was to 
dilate upon them. One day his account of the unspeakable misery there so inflamed the mind 
of a young man belonging to the generation after tlie war that he broke into cursing and 
re\-iling of the Confederacy. The Union veteran listened quietly for a moment, and then 
said: "That's all over now, and both sides are glad of it. If the truth were known. I guests we 
did pretty nearly as bad in some of our prisons, especially considering our sui>crior resources. 
Just stow away that cussing, young man. If there's any cussing to be done, we old soldiers will 
do it — and we don't want to." Happily, the above fiu-nishes no hint of the dark side of war. 





UWUY pmsOX AFTER THK 'rAI(l,p:S WEHE TrUNED 



g( April lSl!5. flpp«ir Conffdcrnlf CBptivcs pri-saing Uicir tncea against the bars through whidi 

tViknJ prisonprs had gax^cd from Ihir inside during Ihc war. L'nion seDlincU are grunnling 

<«ho kad bwn commundHnt of Ihe iirisun, though  Rultorriinate. Richard Tumrr, had more 

'ITortB «c-re mnde to swure e\-idi'ni.'c on which to prefer charges againat 







CUMKUIJUTE PltlSONKHS (ONFINEU I.N THE SOliTHERN liTRONGHDI.D 



him. The nllempta pmi'cd unsurcrssfiil luid he was n-leased. During the war Ihis hiilliling was oocilpieti almost entirrly as ft priaoD 
for Frdcnil offiocrs. The privntps wctp i-onfinwl elaewliere in the city, or in Bolle IsIp in the James Bii-cr. After the wnr a qimrter- 
niaater. Mnjor Murfil. in whose rhnrpr monej- hnil lippn plnnil. was psoniinwl by ii military eoPiniission. but his aM'ounls were 
(oiinJ (-(irrcpl, nnil lie u-ns eximenited from nil hinme. The RT'iUp erf men pilhen-d on the oiitai-te are mostly I'liion soldiera. 



The two most important prisons west of the Mississippi 
were Camp Ford, near Tyler, and Camp Groce, near Hemp- 
stead, Texas. The former was at first a camp on a beautiful 
hill covered with trees, though a stockade was built later. Both 
officers and men were confined here, and there seemed to have 
been, during 1863 and the early part of 1864, comparatively 
fe^v hardships. The i)risoners built log huts around which some 
of them jiiaiited vines and flowers. Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. 
H. Duganne tells of jiaying two prisoners, experienced in such 
work, one hundred dollars in Confederate money for the con- 
struction of a hut ten by tweh'e feet with a stone fireplace and 
a clay chimney. The supply of wood was abundant, the water 
was excellent, bathing arrangements were ample, and the food, 
though confined to a few articles, was good. There was an 
abundance of fresh beef and corn-meal, and farmers in the 
neighborliood were allowed to sell any of their produce, though 
there was no regular sutler. The i)risoners seem to have been 
allowed to keep and to receive money in any (piantity. 

There was so little sickness that there seems to have been 
no need for a hospital. A iiewsjiaper written hy hand was pub- 
lished by the prisoners, and concerts were given frequently. In 
the spring of 1864, many of the inmates planted gardens, but 
aljout this time a great influx of prisoners from the Red River 
operations overcro«<le<l the prison and the horticidtural hopes 
were dissipated. This great increase in the numl)er of prison- 
ers brought disease from overcrowding, and a hospital was 
built. By this time there were no trees within the prison or 
near by, and many of the men burrowed in the earth. The ra- 
tion was reduced to corn-meal, and conditions l>ecame similar to 
those in the Eastern stockades. The last prison to be consid- 
ered. Camp Groce, near Hempstead, was at first a camp in an 
oi)en field enclosed by guard lines. The number of Federal 
prisoners of war confined here was comparatively small, and 
little information regarding it is to be found in the " Official 
Records." 




EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS 



By Holland Thompson 



The oxclmnge of prisoners between belligerents is made in accord- 
ance with agreements, entered into for (bat purpose, callerl cartels. The 
making of sueb agreements is purely voluntary, and cannot be con- 
striiiiied by subjecting prisoners to special hardships. . , , The binding 
force of cartels, like that of all other agreements between belligerents, 
rests upon the good faitb of the contracting parties. If tlic tonus of a 
cartel are violated bv one belligerent tbej cease to be obligatory upon 
the other. — (iiorge B. Daz'U, hi " Outlines of International Law." 

THOUGH prisoners taken in Texas, Missouri, Virginia, 
and elsewliere had been jiaroled early in the war, their 
excliange was not completed until much later. The first in- 
stance of formal exchange, apparently, is that in Missouri, 
wlien four otHcers of Cnjneral G. J. Pillow's command met four 
of the command of Colonel \V. H. L. Wallace, and exchanged 
six privates, three on each side. 

The Federal Government was anxious to avoid in any 
way a recognitioTi of the Confederate Government, and there- 
fore whatever exchanges followed these for several months 
were made by the commanding officers on both sides, unof- 
ficially, though with the knowledge and tacit consent of the 
Government at Washington. The first person who officially 
realized the fact that the whole question of prisoners and 
prisons was likely to be important was Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral M. C. Meigs, U. S. A., who, on July 12, 1861, nine 
days before the first battle of Bull Run, wrote Secretary of 
War Cameron advising the appointment of a commissary-gen- 
eral of prisoners. 

In the West, Generals Halleck and Grant turned over a 





ON THE WAV TO FllEKUOM— EXCIIANOED CONFEDER.\TK I'HISONERS 
BOrXD FOR COX'S LANOING UNDEK OFARD, SEITEMBKR ■iO, 1864 

At ii sliylit liistaiR'c, lliis might seem u picture of a cjirjivati Jii the Saliiirii Desert, but aa 
a matter of fact tlie men in tlit- far-stretcliing line are Confederate prisoners escorted 
by ca\'alry on their way from the Federal lines to Cox's Landing. The moral courage to 
surrender is held by all true soldiers to be jjreater than the physical courage that it requires 
to die. Sometimes the words arc siM>ken for the soldier by one in authority whose sense 
of resjKtnsibility for the lives of tho.sc he leads causes him to sink personal pride. IJefore 
the surrendered soldier there rise two hoiies, parole or exchange, and one dreaded alterna- 
tive — long imprisonment. Parole emhraoi-s the assumjrtion that tlic man with the cour- 
age to fight for his eountrj' is a man of honor who will keep his word. A signature to a 
bit of paper, and the soldier may walk forth a free man to return to his home and family, 
bound to abstain from any further warfare until "regularly exchanged." Grant took the 
words of twenty-nine thousand men at Vieksbiirg and let them go. As the war progressed 
there grew to he a regular barter and exchange in human flesh and military utility — a pawn 
for a pawn, a knight for a knight, a king for a king, tuck men for sick men, and well men for 
well. Still the prisons of both North and South were filled with the unfortunate. There 
were specified places, such as Cox's Landing and City Point, where these transfers took place. 
Grant's later policy was to allow as few as possible. A glance at this hardy band of cap- 
tured Confederate veterans here tells the reason why. There are a hundred fights in these 
men yet. Why let them return to the firing-line to combat Union soldiers anew? The 
only reason was to release Union prisoners from confinement and hasten their tetum to duty. 
[a-7] 



uuui)nT iif jiriwriicrH to (JcncraU Polk and Jeff. Thompson and 
received their own tncn in retnrn. In the East, General Ben- 
j/irriin Mn^er. Hie (■onffclcrnte commander at Norfolk, and 
<Jfnenil Jnlin K. Wool, 1 1, S. A., made a number of special 
i\v\iiiiif(VH. Ah Ihe nuTiilH-r of prisoners j^rew, much of the time 
of Hie coninuniilin^ odli-crs was rcijuired for this business. A 
liM'Kc 'inioutil of poliHciil pressure was brought to bear upon 
llir ollli'iHiH III Witshin^ton. iirjiinj( thcni to arrange for an 
esi'linuKe, and <pn Di'iTinber J(. 1861. General Ilalleck wrote 
Hull Mil' iirisoiitTH ought to be exchanged, as it was simply a 
t'oiivention. iiMil Hie fact that tbcy had been exchanged would 
nol prevent their being triiil for treason, if desired, after 
Hie war. 

The I'oiitVHlcrHlc otlicials, cxHiscious of their deficient re- 
soiM'tvs, were engt-r to esr«|K' the care of prisoners, and wel- 
imhuhI Ibc Hnnounwnient of General Wcxil. February 13. 18fi2, 
Hud be h«d Ihh'u emiHtwertxI lo arrange a general exchange. 
General Wool im't tJeneral Howell Cobb, on February 23d, 
iuul iU) Mgixx'iuent. extvpt \t\H»\ the ]M>int of tleliver}- at the 
" ri>>ntiev of tlnnr own wuntry." was reaclR-d for the deliverj- 
\»t' all pnwners. the exrt'ss to Iv on parole. At a suhsef|uent 
UKxiiuji. (.ieih-ral Wt>»l anntHnuxil that his iustnictions had 
Uvn v'lian^xl and that Ik- vxndd ex^.^langv man f»r man only. 
This »»tVer «as T\tus*\l by lUiK>r»l CobK who diarged that the 
t\\»"A^\ ("or tU- «nw ;lUngt«Tss t** »>>mplele th*- agretntent was the 
y-t^ptur^- v't" ^Vrts Urtiry at*..! IXmkIs^u whi*-h gave the Fe»fcnJ 
lN%'\v«(«?»tit *« v\wss v't' prTAXwrs which :t was unwilling to 

As tS: t«\\t i;;wv on tt*: cbsS5-H>in,L the Cxir'eiierate 

IVs,'-*' ».iv'»vr-icvr-; V xsk :'..'c tiv <wrari::e ^c* .^t^rta^r. rji- 
»*\5w*K ;?tv»« '•V ^«*i rv" tAsk-^aI t'rer*2t wiruJi ■* jtr: in. 

•c\j.-'^\ iri!v v\'!r--A?i'r3Lts Sivrsd-v ■(:" W'ar- C W. Rictiiizo- 





(dUJNEL ItOUERT OII.D 
COM-EDERATK AGENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS 

The iniut iintHirUnt persiin in Lhe Fxthange of prisonprs in tlii' South was Cuload Robert Ould. His appdnt' 
□lent as Cuof cderate ogi^nt for exchange came immediately after tbe aigiung of the agrwnimt to exchsoge 
prisonera, July i8, 1862. When Virginia left the Unicm, Colonel Ould followrd his Stale. He served lor 
a short time as iVssisliuit Secretary of War. lEs rclntionB with Colonel William H. Ludlow, the Federal 
agent of exchange, were always pleaaant. Though they frequently eluahed, it was as lawj'ers seeking to gain 
advantages for their cJienta. and without personal animosity. With General S. A. Meredith, who succeeded 
Colonel Ludlow, Colonel Ould was at odds: he preferrod to deal with Major Mulford, the assistant agent. 
He refused to treat with Gpncrsl Butler at first but finally opened negotiations with liim. Colonel Ould had 
one advantage over the Federal agents in that he was seldom hampered by interference by other officials of the 
War Depurtiuetit, He reiuaiiicd in eliargo of ull questions relating to exchange to Ihc end of the war. 






endorjiecKjfune 14, 1862: "No arrangement of any sort has 
been mtfdfe, and individual exchanges are decHned. We will 
:*:excTTange generally or according to some principle, but not by 
'•/"arbitrary selections." 

An interesting correspondence, marked by perfect cour- 
tesy on both sides, took place during the summer of 1862 be- 
tween General Lee and General McClellan. On the 6th of 
June, a week after the battle of Seven Pines, or Fair Oaks, a 
general order that surgeons should be considered non-combat- 
ants and not sent to prison was issued from Washington, and 
was accepted by (ieneral I^ee on the 17th. On the 9th of July, 
(ieneral I^ee i)r()i)osed to release General McClellan's wounded 
on parole, and the offer was accepted by Cieneral McClellan. 

Finally, on the 12th of July, General John A. Dix was 
authorized by Secretary Stanton to negotiate for the exchange, 
but was cautioned in every possible way to avoid any recogni- 
tion of the Confederate Goverimient. The cartel in force be- 
tween the ITnited States and Great Britain during the War of 
1812 was suggested as a basis. General Lee was informed of 
General Dix's ai)pointment on July 13th, and the next day an- 
nounced that he had appointed (ieneral D. H. Hill as commis- 
sioner on the part of the Confederacy. The conmiissioners met 
on the 17th of July and adjourned on the following day for 
further instructions from their (Governments, and finally, July 
22(1, came to an agreement. The cartel, which is interesting in 
view of the subsecjuent disputes, is to l)e found in Appendix A. 

All prisoners in the East were to be delivered at Aiken's 
Landing on the James River (soon changed to City Point), 
and in the West at Vicksburg, with the provision that the 
fortunes of war might render it necessary to change these 
l)laces and substitute others bearing the same general relation 
to the contending armies. Each party agreed to appoint two 
agents, one in the East and one in the West, to carry out the 
stipulations of the contract, (ieneral Lorenzo Thomas was 
temporarily detached from his position as adjutant-general to 
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THE ACTIVE FEDERAL EXCHANCiE AGENT 
imiGADIER-GENERAL JOHN ELMER MITLPORD, U.S.A. (TO THE RIGHT) 



As assistant agent of exdiange, Major Miilford (x-cupied a most diSBcult position. For a time Colonel 
Robert Quid refused to deal with General Butler, when the latter was the Federal agent of exchange, on 
the ground that he had been proclaimed an outlaw hy President Davis, and instead addressed all of his 
communications to Major Mujford. After General Grant stopped all exchanges, April 17, 1864, both 
General Butler and Major Mulford were bombarded with hysterical letters of appeal, abuse, and criticism. 
A few special exchanges were arranged after this time, and Major Mulford was ordered to Savannah to 
receive the thirteen thousantl Federal sick and wounded dehvercd without full equivalent by Colonel Ould 
in the latter part of 1864. On July 4th of that year Major Mnlford was advanced to brevet brigadier- 
general of volunteers for special service and highly meritorious conduct. He entered the war as capt^n 
in the Third Xew York Infantry May 14. 1801. and was promoted to major June 10, 1863, to lieutenant- 
colonel December 8. 18R4, and to wlonel April 0, 186.5. He was honorably mustered out June 30. 1866. 



act as agent in tlie East, while the Confederate Government 
appointed Colonel Robert Oiild, Assistant Secretary of War, 
and previously United States attorney for the District of Co- 
himhia, who served in thut eapaeity to the end of the war. 
lender the sujicrvision of these men and with the aid of (General 
John A. Dix, the prisoners in the Kast were exchanged. Pris- 
oners in the West were sent to Vickshiirg. where tlie first ex- 
changes were conducted !>y Major X. G. Watts, C. H. A., and 
Captain II. M. Lazelle, ll S. A: 

Tlic Confederates maintained that they held, for the 
greater part of the time before the cartel was .signed, several 
times as many pi-isoners as were held in the North. The ex- 
cess was considerable nntil the captnrc of Forts Henry and 
Dnnelson, and the difficnlty of feeding and gnanling these 
prisoners was one of the reasons for tlieir anxiety to arrange 
a plan of exchange. As early as June 17, 186*2, the quarter- 
master-geTieral of the Confederacy wrote that it was almost 
im|H>ssible to feed the ]>risoners at Lynchburg, and that he 
deemed it his duty to state that " the difficulty of maintaining 
prisoners is most serious, and that the growing deficiency in 
the resources of the Confederacy . . . will render the speedy 
exchange of j)risoncrs of war or their disposition otherwise 
absolutely neces-sary." 

After exclianges were well under way, (iencral Thomas 
returned to Washington and a volunteer officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel William H. Ludlow, was appointed agent for ex- 
change. General K. A. Hitchcock was appointed commissioner 
for exchange, with hea<l(piarters in Washington. 

Almost inmiediately there were difficulties in the appli- 
cation of the cartel. Nine days after it was signe<l. President 
Davis wrote to (Jeneral I>ee, on July 31st, saying, " Scarcely 
had that cartel been signed when the military authorities of 
the United States commenced to practise changing the char- 
acter of the war from such as becomes civilized nations into a 
campaign of indiscriminate robltery and murder." 





COLONEL C. C. DWKiHT GENERAL LEW WALIACE 

fX»lH I'NION OFFICERS PROMINENT IX THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR EXCHANGE 

Colonel C. C. Dwighl, of Now York, was the Fedi'ral agwil uf KiicliauBr in iJio West. Getieral Lew Walluce, the aiitlior o! 
"Ben Hur" and "A Pruiec nf India," was tlie offiet-r assigned to lake eiimuiaml of Camp Chasi- in Ohiii, where he found 
3,000 jmroted I'niiin soliliprs who had nut yel been exehangrd and refused lo do even poliee duly, tlaiming that they 
would perform no soldiers' work until they were formally exL'hniigpd. General E. A. Hitclicock was the Federal com- 
miiisioiiFr of exehange in the East. It was due largely to the efforts of General Lorenzo Thomas that excluingc arrange- 
ments were perfected. He Was tenipiirBrily detaehed frum his position as adjutant- general tu act as agent in the East. 






Exdiangr of priaottpra 




The cause of tliis strotif^ Iiiii^iajre was the order issued 
hy Secretary Stanton, on July 22d. which, as interpreted by 
President Davis, directed "the military authorities of the 
United States to take the ])rivate ]>roperty of our people for the 
convenience and use of their armies without compensation." 
The general order issued hy Major-Ciencral Pope, July 23d, 
the day after the sijftiitifi of the cartel, was also mentione<l. The 
first paragra]>h (»f this order reads as f(»llows, " Commanders 
of army corps, divisions, hrigatles, and detached eonuiiands will 
]>rocccd immediately to arrest all disloyal male citizens within 
their lines or withiTi their reach in the rear of their respective 
stations." Those unwilling to take an oath of allegiance and 
fnrtiish bon<I were to he sent to the Confederate lines. 

Two days after the letter of President Davis, therefore, 
(iencral Samuel Cooper, adjutant-general of the Confederacy, 
issncd (iencral Orders No. 54, on Augu-st 1, ]8(i'2. After refer- 
ring to Secretary Stanton's order, and (iencral Pope's order al- 
ready mentioned, together with tlie action of (ieneral Stein wehr, 
who, it was asserted, had arrested private citizens in Virginia 
with the threat that they would he ]>ut to death if any of his sol- 
diers were killed, the order declares that all these things taken 
together show a disposition " to violate all the rules and usages 
of war and to convert the hostilities waged against armed forces 
into a campaign of rohhery and murder against unarmed eiti- 
'/ens and i)eacefid tillers of the soil." It was therefore an- 
nounced that (General Poj)e and (ieneral Steinwehr, and all 
commissioned officers serving under tlicnt, " ai'e iierehy spe- 
cially declared to Ik; not entitled to Iw ctmsidered iis soldiers, 
and therefore not entitled to the I>enefit of the cartel for the 
I)arole of future ])risoners of war." 

(iencral I-ee, apparently against his will, was instructed 
to convey copies of ]*resident Davis' letter and the general 
orders to (ieneral llalleek. These were returned hy (Ieneral 
Ilalleck as heing couched in insnlting language, and were 
never put into force, as (Jeneral Poikj's authority in Virginia 





THE WHITE FL.\G BOAT TH.VT CARRIED PRISONERS TO FREEDOM 



Lying at the wharf is the Federal " flag-of-tmee lx>at" \eiP York; whieh carried exehaiiped prisoners to 
Aiken's Lniiding. and later to City Point, in 1862, for the exchange to be completed. Whatever their en- 
thusiasm for the Stars and Strii)e8 or the Stars and Bars, the white flag floating from the mast of the New 
York was greeted with equal joy by Federals and Confederates. It signified liberty and home. The 
Federal prisoners were usually taken from the point of exchange first to Fortress Monroe, and then to the 
parole camp at Annapolis. There they awaited payment for their services, which accrued during the time 
they were imprisoned just as if they had been in active ser\icc. This was a formality which the Confeder- 
ate soldiers overlooked, especially in the last .^'ear of the war. By ISfio Confederate currency' had depre- 
ciated to such an extent that a man paid ■'HOO to have a hor.w curried, as related by a Confederate veteran. 
and the exchanged Confederates returned whenever possible directly to their regiment.i in the field. 



soon ended. All the captured officers of General Pope's com- 
mand were forwarded by Colonel Ould, September 24, 1862. 
Exchanges went on, and the jjrisons were practically empty for 
a time. 

The paroled Union soldiers in the East were sent chiefly 
to Camp Parole, at Annapolis. Often the officers had been sep- 
arated from their men and did not report to the camp. Many 
were unwilling to resume army life and refused to do police or 
guard (hity around their camp, on the ground that such duty 
was forbidden by their parole. 

In the West, many of the paroled prisoners \vere sent to 
Camp Chase, in Ohio. General I,ew Wallace, who found three 
thousand paroled Union soldiers when he took command of the 
post, reported that " there had never l)een such a thing as en- 
forcement of order amongst them; never any guards mounted 
or duty of any kind performed. With but few exceptions offi- 
cers abandoned the men and left them to shift for themselves. 
The consequences can be easily imagined. The soldiers became 
lousy and ragged, despairing and totally demoralized." Sec- 
retary Stanton, in an interesting telegraphic correspondence 
with Governor Tod, of Ohio, on September 9, 1862, stated he 
believed " there is reason to fear that many voluntarily surren- 
der for the sake of getting home. I have sent fifteen hundred 
to Camp Cliase and wish to have them kept in close quarters 
and drilled diligently every day, with no leave of absence." 
Go\ernor Tod, the same day, suggested that these paroled 
prisoners awaiting a declaration of exchange, be sent to Min- 
nesota to fight tlie Indians, and Secretary Stanton inmiediatcly 
approved the suggestion. 

General ^Vallace says, however, that very few were willing 
to go. In order to bring some sort of order out of chaos, he 
determined to organize new regiments and refused to pay or to 
provide clothes for any man who had not enrolled iiimself in 
one of these companies. The paroled prisoners insisted that 
they were exempt from military duty. The first regiment 
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WHERE THE VALUE OF A AL\N WAS CALCITLATED 



After a cartel nf cxrliaiigc lijul heeii agreed ii[H)ri twtweeii the Federal Cieiicral John A. Dix 
and (ieneral P. H. Hill of the Confederate amiy. July 42. 1864, Aiken's Landing on the 
Jjinies Ri\er was made a point for exchange of prisoners in the East. These were brought 
from Richmond or from Fortress Monroe by boats bearing a white flag. The two coni- 
iiiissioners met, exchanged rolls, and worked out their exchanges. They had a regular 
table of eqiiiAatents in which the private wa.* a unit. A non-commissioned officer was 
equivalent to two privates; a lieutenant to four; a captain to six; a major to eight; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel to ten; a colonel to fifteen; a brigadier-general to twenty; a major-general to 
forty; and a general commanding to sixty. A similar table of equivalents was worked 
out for the navy. Therefore, though one side might have an officer of higher rank than 
the other, it was ea,sy to work out his value iii officers of a lower rank or in privates, 
according to the tables. Aiken's Landing had ser\ed for this jmrpose only a few weeks 
when the meeting-place wa.s changed to City Point. The exchange tid)Ie is in an appendix. 



organized deserted almost in a mass. The officer of the guard 
one morning found three muskets leaning against a tree, left 
there by sentinels who had deserted. 

Since so few of the released Federal prisoners were >villing 
to reenlist, while the majority of the Confederates by this time 
were in the ranks " for the whole war/' it is perhaps natural 
that doubts of the wisdom of further exchange should become 
convictions in the minds of some of the Northern leaders. 
Meanwhile, (General Benjamin F. Butler had begun his mih- 
tary government in New Orleans, and William B. Mumford, a 
citizen, had been hanged for pulling down the United States 
flag. The Confederacy charged that this was done before the 
city hud been formally occupied by Feileral troops. On De- 
cember 23, 18()2, President Davis issued a proclamation de- 
nouncing (Jcneral Butler as '' a felon deserving of capital 
punishment/' and the commissioned officers serving under him 
** robbers and criminals/' not entitled to be considered as sol- 
diers engaged in honorable warfare and deserving of execution. 

Negro troops also had been enrolled in the Union army, 
and President Lincoln had issued his i)reliminary proclamation 
of emancii)ation. In answer. President Davis decreed that all 
negro slaves captured in arms and their white officers should 
not be treated as prisoners of war but should be delivered to 
the States to be punished according to their laws. If carried 
out, these officers would l)e put to death on the charge of incit- 
ing negro insurrection. 

Secretarv Stanton, December 28, 18G2, answered bv 
suspending the exchange of commissioned officers, but 
the exchange of enlisted men went on as usual, though 
marked bv much mutual recrimination l)etween Colonel 
liUdlow and Colonel Ould. Si)ecial exchanges were sometimes 
effected, although Colonel Ould attempted to j)revent all such, 
l^resident Davis' proclamation was i)ractically endorsed by the 
Confederate Congress, and on May 25, 18(nJ, General llalleck 
ordered all exchanges stopped. 
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THE DOUBLE-TURRETED MONITOR OSOSDAG.i OFF THE 
EXCHANGE LANDING 



In the year 1864 the scene was no longer so peaceful at Aiken's Landing, onte used as a place of exchange. 
Union vessels occasionally steamed as far up the river as this point. The queer-looking craft in the center 
of the river is the double-turreted monitor Ononilaga. It was no longer safe for women and cliildren to 
stay in A. M. Aiken's dwelling on the hill; shells from the warship might come hurtling ashore at the 
slightest sign of Confederates. After the success of the 6rst monitor, several other ironclads were 
built after the same pattern. They were suitable for river scr\'ice and harbor defen.se. The Onondaga 
rendered valuable aid to the aniiy while Grant centeretl his operations against Richmond at City Point. 



In spite of the suspension of the cartel, exchanges went on 
in the East by special agreements for more than a year longer. 
In the West, many thousands were exchanged by Colonel C. 
C. Dwight, on the part of the United States, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel X. G. Watts and Major Ignatius Szymanski, on the 
part of the Confederacy. Generals Sherman and Hood also 
exchanged some prisoners afterward taken by their respective 
commands, and other special agreements between commanders 
in the field were made. 

Meanwhile, though the cartel of 1862 declared that all 
captures must be reduced to actual possession, and that all pris- 
oners of war must be delivered at designated places for ex- 
change or parole, unless by agreement of commanders of op- 
posing armies, the custom of paroling prisoners at the point of 
capture had grown up by common conscTit. On the last day 
of the battle of Gettysburg, July S, 1863, Secretary Stanton 
issued General Orders Xo, 207, declaring that all such paroles 
were in violation of general orders, and therefore null and void ; 
declaring further that any soldier accepting such parole would 
be returned to duty and piuiished for disobedience of orders. 
Some provisions of General Orders No. 100 served upon Colo- 
nel Ould on May 23d also forbade parole without delivery. The 
reasons for the issuance of this order were probably to put an 
end to the accumulation of paroles by the irregular or guerilla 
Confederate forces in the West, «'hich picked up prisoners 
here and there. 

The capture of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, together 
with the battle of Gettysburg, threw the excess of i>rison- 
ers very largely in favor of the Federals, and from this time 
on the number of Confederates in Northern prisons was 
larger than tliat of Federals in Southern prisons. It was 
next determined by the War Department to make no ex- 
changes except for those actually held in confinement. This 
rendered useless, of course, a large number of paroles which 
Colonel Ould claimed to have, and if accepted would have 





COLORED CONVALESCENT TROOPS AT AIKKX'S LANDING, JAMES RIVER 



These convale.iic-eiit colored troops are resting at Aiken's Landing after ii iiuirch. On llic right is A. M. 
Aiken's house, on the brow of the hill overlooking the river. The seene was much the same wlien this 
was a. point of exchange in 1862, but there were no colored troops in the Union armies until the following 
year. These men are evidently exhau.sted; they sit or lie upon the ground without taking the troubleto 
remove their knapsacks. This appears to be only a temporary halt; the wayfarers will shortly march out 
un the pier to a boat waiting to take them down the Juines. The opposite shore can dimly be seen on 
the left of the picture. Here as on the following page, in fnmt of .\iken*s mill, appears a martin-box. 



released every Federal prisoner in the South, while leaving 
thousands of Confederates in confinement. With tlie prac- 
tical cessation of exchanges came much complaint upon 
both sides. The hardships of Salisbury, Libby, and Belle 
Isle are, of course, better known by the North than those 
of I'ort Delaware. Alton, and Camp Slorton. But in South- 
ern experieTices and reminiscences, perhaps as many coni- 
j)laints of insufficient food and clothing and of cruel treat- 
ment can be fouml as <hi the other side up to the summer of 
18(;3. 

The Federal officials in control of the matter refused to 
complete the exchange of those whose paroles had been given, 
or to exchange the Vickshurg and Port Hudson prisoners. 
Colonel Ould, however, finally declared them exchanged, re- 
gardless of the apj»roval of the Federal commissioner. The 
question as to whether the consent of lx)th agents or commis- 
sioners was necessary to make a valid declaration of exchange, 
had been discussed before by Generals Huell and Bragg, on 
October 1, 18G2, when General Buell <leclared that it was not. 
His version had been accepted in the \Vest, tliough in the Kast 
a mutual declaration had been the ride. 

The trouble arose from tlie lack of clearness in the supple- 
mentary articles of the cartel giving permission to " command- 
ers of two o))posing armies " for paroling or exchanging pris- 
oners by mutual consent. Colonel Ould claimed that General 
Gardner, in conmiand at Port Hudson, was a subordinate of- 
ficer and tlierefore was not authorized to accept paroles. The 
Federal commissioner j)rotested vigorously, and a lengthy cor- 
respondence ensued, in which Colonel Ould declared that mu- 
tual consent was not necessary an<l that Colonel Ludlow had 
made similar declarations. Colonel Ould furnished a sched- 
ule of captures, some of which were pronounced legitimate 
while the validity of others was denied. When his paroles were 
exhausted all further exchanges ceased for a time. Brigadier- 
General S. A. Meredith succeeded Colonel Ludlow as agent 





A GLAD SIGHT FOR 
THE PRISOXEHS 

On lop al the gcnllc slope 
rising from the rivur at 
Aiken's Landing stiuids the 
•Jnelling ul A. M. Aiken, 
«h(i gave the locHlily his 
name. For a aliort time in 
\mi Aiken's Landing, on 
the JiLnics Hiver jusl below 
Duteli Gap, vas U-ied aa a 
piiint of exchange for sol- 
iliers captured in the East. 
Miiiiy priaonere from the 
i::fs(em nrniits in 1862 
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coniforUbIc place, 
aroused tltuughLi of 
Tlicre wiB not 
liki-ly to be any fighUng in 
a loTQlity sclerted tor tlie 
exchiingc of prisoners, and 
in this pliotogmph ut least 



UKKNS HUrsK IN IMlil 



there are women and chil- 
dren. .At the top of the 

steps stands a woman with 
a child leaning against her 
voluminous skirts, and a 
Negro "mammy" with a 
large white apron stands on 
the other side of the pillar. 
Some L'nion officers are 
lounging at the near end of 
the ponib. The mill shoa-n 
in the lower photograph 
was owned by Mr. .\iken. 
His rude wharf slretdiing 
out into the river enabled 
the neighboring farmers to 
land thuir corn, whieh they 
brougbt to be ground. The 
structure in the front is a 
martin-box, a sight com- 
mon in the South to-day, 
Martina are known to Im' 
useful in driving hanks 
awaj' from poultry-yards. 




TUE .MILL .NEAR AIKENS LANDING 



for exchange, and soon was involved in acrimonious controversy 
with Colonel Ould. 

General Hutler, who had heen appointed to command at 
Fortress Monroe, was, at his own suggestion, created a spe- 
cial agent for exchange, and from that time onward made no 
reports to General Hitchcock, commissioner for exchange, 
but assumed the title and duties of commissioner. At first, 
the Confederate authorities refused to treat with General But- 
ler, hut finally Secretary Seddon, on April 28, 1864, wrote: 
" It may well excite surprise and indignation that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should select for any position of 
dignity and command a man so notoriously stigmatized by the 
common sentiment of enlightened nations. But it is not for us 
to deny their right to appreciate and select one whom they may 
not inappropriately, perhaps, deem a fitting type and repre- 
sentative of their jiower and characteristics." After this, Colo- 
nel Ould opened negotiations. Previously, General Butler had 
written many letters to Colonel Ould which the latter answered 
in detail but addressed his replies to Jlajor Mulford, the as- 
sistatit agent for exchange. With the natural shrewdness of an 
astute lawyer, (ieneral Butler saw that too many questions 
were involved for the public to gain a clear idea of the matters 
in question. Therefore, he was willing to grant to Colonel 
Ould what the previous commissioners for exchange had refused 
to do, setting forth in his confidential conmiunication to Sec- 
retary Stanton that his great object was to get exchanges 
started again, and even to exchange a considerable number of 
prisoners. 

The Union authorities held so much larger numbers that 
they could afi'ord to do this and still retain a numl)er large 
enough to guard against cruel treatment of negro troops. But- 
ler wrote that it was his object, after exchanges had continued 
for some time, to bring the matter of negro troops sharply 
and clearly into view, and to make further exchanges dei>end 
absolutely uj)on the treatment of negro troops as prisoners 
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MEN WHO FACED DEATH IF CAPTURED 
OFFICERS OF THE MN'ETY-SECOXO UNITED STATES COLORED INFANTRY 
^\^lell Negro troops were enrolled in the Union army and President Lincoln issued his 
preliminary proekmation of emancipation, President Davis decreed that slaves captnrt-d 
in arms against the Confederacy (and their white officers) should not he treated as prisoners 
of war but shoidd be delivered to the States to be punished according to State laws. If 
this decree had been carried out, these officers might have suffere<! the i)enalty of death 
on the charge of inciting Negro insurrection. The Ninety-second United States Colored 
Infantry was organized April 4, 1804, from the Twenty-second Corps d'Afrique In- 
fantry of New Orleans. These |»hotographs were taken by Lytle at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, jusi IjcforeliiodisH.slrous Red River cimipnign in which the regiment took part. 
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of war. 'I'Jie vriluniinous cornsspniuU^iici: fu;twcT'ii himself 
ttrirj (riloncl Ould is interesting. Both were af>le lawyers, 
lioth fiad a fondness for cJisputation, arui sometimes one is 
tempted to Urlieve that to fnith of them the snhjeet of diseus- 
sion was tint really so important as the diseussion itself, and 
that overwhelming the- arlversary was more vital than seeuring 
the rjf>jeets ni' the rliseussir^n. All of this was stopped hy the 
positive order of (leneral (irant, Afn-il 17, 1804, who, after 
eonsultatirni with Seeretary Stanton, forf>ade any exehange 
until the questions r)f the Viekshurg and I'ort Hudson paroles 
and Ihr* matter of exehanges of tic^rro troops were arran/^ed. 
^riie ('r)nfr-d(rraey, des|mirin^ of foreinj^ a eom|>lete exchange 
aeeording to Uu; eart(rj, yielded to the inevitahle, and on 
August 10, (*olon(r| Ould offered a man-for-man exchange ho 
far as the Confederate; |)risoners would go. 

On August IHth, how(rver, (ierufral (rrant wrote to (icn- 
cral liutler, who was still corresponding with Colonel Ould, say- 
ing: ** It is hard on our m<*n held in Southern prisons not to ex- 
change them, l)ut it is humanity to those left in the ranks to fight 
our f)attl(?s. Kvcry man we hold, when released on parole or 
otherwise, hecomes an active soldier against us at once either 
directly or indirectly. If we commence a system of exchange 
which lilurratcs idl prisoners takcm, we will have to fight on 
until the whole South is exterminated. If we hold those caught, 
they amount to no more than dead men. At this particular 
time to release all rehel prisoners in the North woidd insure 
Sliermnn's defeat and would compromise our safety here." 

The next dav a letter to Secretary Seward closes with the 
following s<'nlencc, *' VVc have got to fight imtil the military 
power of the Smith is (*xhaustcd, and if we release or exchange 
prisoners ca|>lin*(*d, it simply hecoines a war of extermination." 

To this det(M'mination (General (irant held fast against 
pressure to which a weaker man woidd have yielded. Condi- 
tions in Andersonville and other Southern prisons were, hy this 
time, well known. The Confederate authorities, finding it more 
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WHKRE THE PRISONERS LONGED TO BE EXCHANGED 

This vii'W of Anderson ville. though nul taken ul the timp when the prison was most crowiied, gives somi 
Ucitllj- no room wua le(t f or strecLi, tliough llicre wivaiui opening for Lhe wagons carrying rations. This wjia 



lea of the eonditiuns. Prac- 
iii™llycnlK-<l"nrc«dway." 




THE CEMETERY AT ANDEHSONTILLE PRISON 

e of negotiations for exchange of prisoners in 1864 was reapunsible for many of the.v 



i of prisoners' grave 



and more difficult to secure provisions for prisoners and army, 
allowed five non-commissioned officers to go through the lines 
bearing a petition from the prisoners at Andersonville, setting 
forth the conditions there and asking for exchange; but to no 
purpose. Nor was the protest of the commissioned officers 
more successful, for the broad reasons given by General Grant 
as shown in the quotation above. 

The relatives and friends of prisoners besieged the War 
Department, the governors of their States, members of Con- 
gress, and all who were supposed to have any influence with the 
officers of the Government, pleading, imploring, demanding 
that some method of releasing prisoners be adopted. The 
same determination which led Grant to hammer steadily in 
the Wilderness campaign, enabled him to hold the War De- 
partment in harmony with his policy. Since the Confederate 
armies coidd be beaten only by exhausting them, therefore 
every means by which those armies were prevented from being 
increased was justified from his standpoint. 

lie felt that to give Ixe forty thousand additional men 
might prolong the war indefinitely, for nearly eveiT Confeder- 
ate jjrisoner released went back to the ranks, while a large pro- 
portion of the prisoners at Andersonville belonged to regiments 
whose time was expired and in many cases had \teen mustered 
out of service. Therefore, had their ]>hysieal condition per- 
mitted it, few would have returned to the ranks, or could have 
bfx-n utilized for further service. It was, of course, greatly to 
the advantage of tlie Confederacy to exchange, as their re- 
sources «'ere dwindling alarmingly. 

General Lee, on October 1, ISM, again proposed an ex- 
change to General Grant. It was met by the (juestion wjiether 
negro soldiers who had been slaves would he exchanged. Gen- 
eral Lee, acting under instructions, wrote that negroes belong- 
ing to citizeTis were not considered subjects of exchange, and 
General (irant declined any further discussion. 

When it seemed that relief by exchange was not probable, 





THREE VIEWS OF LIBBY PHISON 
AtTER THE FALL 
OF ItlCHMOND 




AN IMPOHTANT SOI RCE OF EXCHANGE 
l^5,0(KI PRISONT'IHS— MOSTLY OFFICERS- 
WERE CONRNED HERE 




several Southerners advised that prisoners in South Carolina 
and Georgia, or a part of them, be released on parole, even 
without equivalents. It was suggested that all opposed to the 
administration be sent home in time to vote, and also that all 
whose time had exjjired be released. The Confederacy would 
thus be relieved of the burden of their sujiport. Secretary 
Seddon evidently considered the matter seriously, for he writes, 
" It presents a great embarrassment, but I see no remedy which 
is not worse than the evil," and did not issue the order. 

This endorsement was made upon a letter from a citizen 
of South Carolina, dated September 21, 1864, and forwarded 
to Secretary Seddon with the tacit approval at least, of Gover- 
nor Honham. Previously, on September 9th, Alexander H. 
Stephens had suggested the release of the Andersonville pris- 
oners, to Cieneral Howell Cobb, who was responsible for the 
suggestion already mentioned that those opposed to the admin- 
istration be sent home. 

The burden upon the South became overwhelming. Colo- 
nel Ould offered to deliver the sick and wounded at Savannah, 
without equivalent. Transportation was sent late in Novem- 
ber, and there and at Charleston, where the delivery was 
completed after the railroad leading to Savannah was cut, 
about thirteen thousand men were released. More than three 
thousand Confederates were delivered at the same time. An- 
other proposition for exchange was made on January 24, 1865, 
and as it was then certain that the action could have little 
influence on the final result, exchanges were begun and con- 
tinued with little interruption to the end, though much con- 
fusion was caused by the refusal of subordinates who had not 
been informed of the arrangements to receive the prisoners. In 
Febniary, for example, General Schofield's orders from Gen- 
eral Grant were delayed, and for several days he declined to 
receive, much to the dismay of the Confederate commander, a 
large mmiber of prisoners ordered to Wilmington from Salis- 
bury and Florence. 
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Nbicof the prisoners in this photograph were ofRctra of the Confed-erate States ironclwi "Atlanta," captured at Savannah, June 17, 
1803: (1) U&ater T. L. Wragg, (S) Gunner T. B. Travcrs. (4) Pint Asaislant Engineer Morrill, (5) Second Auislanl Engineer L.G. 
Kiag. (0) Master Mate J. B. Beville. (T) Pilot Hernandez, (S) Midshipman Peters, (li) Third Aaaiatant Engineer J. S. West. (IS) 
Master Alldridge. The others were: (a) Lieutenant JAoaea. C. S. A.. (9) CapUin Underwood. C S. A., (ID) Major Boland, C. S. A., 
(1 1} Seeond Assistant E. H. Browne, (14) Master Mate John Billupa of the privateer "Tocony," and (IS) Captun Sanders, C. S. A. 
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hard the stories of the attitude of some of the prisoners toward 
their companions are revolting. In Andersonville and Salis- 
hury, organized bands preyed upon the weak or upon those 
who liad managed to retain, or to obtain, some desired necessity 
or luxury. The possession of a little money, a camp-kettle, a 
blanket, or an overcoat was sometimes the occasion for jeal- 
ousy and covetousness which led to a display of primeval char- 
acteristics. The trial and execution of a number of prisoners 
by their companions in Andersonville is well known. 

In those prisons where the prisoners cooked their o^n food, 
the possession of a skillet or a tin pail raised a man much above 
the level of his fellows. Such a plutocrat might, if he were so 
disposed, gain greater riches by charging rent. Perhaps he 
claimed a share of ever}i;hing cooked, or else he demanded 
a button, a pin, a sheet of paper, a chew of tobacco, or other 
valuable consideration. For it must be remembered that prison 
standards of value differed from those in the world without. 

There were traders, speculators, and business men in the 
prisons, as well as the thriftless and improvident. Some pris- 
oners always had money, and bought the belongings of the 
spendthrifts. Even in Andersonville, prisoners kept restau- 
rants and wood-yards, and hundreds peddled articles of food or 
drink they had managed to procure. " The venders, sitting wth 
their legs under them like tailors, proclaimed loudly the quan- 
tity and quality of beans or mush they could sell for a stated 
price." 

The great difficulty in all prisons w^as the necessity of get- 
ting through the twenty-four hours. With nothing to do these 
hours dragged slowly. Some were able to pass a great number 
in slee|)ing. Those of lymphatic temperament slept fifteen or 
more hours, but others found such indulgence impossible and 
were forced to seek other methods of enduring the tiresome 
days. The nervous, mercurial men devised games, laying out 
checker- or chess-boards on pieces of plank of which they some- 
how managed to get possession. These boards were never idle, 
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SOUTH CAROLIXIAXR A\D \KW VOUKKKS 
A MEETIXC; THAT WAS AS AGREEABLE AS PCJSSIBLE 

The two facing sealries formally parlej'ing upon the parapet IwloQg to the Charleston Zouave Cadets, 
under Captain C. E. Chichester. Below them, past the flag fluttering to the left of the picture, are the 
prisoners taken at the first battle of Bull Run, Jidy 21, 1861, and plaeed under their care in Castle Pinck- 
ney. The meeting was as agreeable as possible under the circumstances, to all parties concerned. The 
prisoners, chiefly from New York regiments, behaved tliemaelves like gentlemen and kept their quarters 
clean. The Cadets treated them as such, and picked up a few useful hints, such as the method of 
softening "hard-tack" to make it more edible. The Cadets were well drilled and kept strict discipline. 



and many a rural champion owes his title to the hours he spent 
jjlaying checkers in a military jirison. Major Putnam tells 
us that some of his comjianions in I>il)by Prison became so 
intensely interested in chess that they fainted from excitement, 
induced of course by their weakened condition, and that the 
senior officer present forbade further indulgence. 

Cards were used lonjj after the corners disappeared and the 
mmil)er and shape of the spots upon their faces became more or 
less a matter of uncertainty. In some prisons there was a posi- 
tive mania for making jewelry of jfutta-j)ercha buttons, though 
often a pocket-knife was the only tool. Sometimes, where there 
were no iron bars wliieh might be cut. the commander allowed 
the ])risoners to own jewelers" saws. Almost any piece of metal 
could Ijc toi-tured into some sort of tool. Just as the Eskimos 
s|)end a part of the Arctic night carving walrus' teeth, so the 
prisoners exhibited their skill and expended their patience uix>n 
beef Ihhics. Where wood was pificurable prisoners whittled. 
Some made fans ix'ally surprising in the delicacy of the carving. 
This work and play ])reventcd them at least from going mad. 

Another popidar oceupatioTi was discussing the ])robahil- 
ity of being exchanged. There were always those who would 
discuss this (]iiestir>ii from morning to night. Occasionally an 
officer jHisscsscd a work on international law, and the principles 
set forth in its pages afforded material for eTidless discussions. 
There were always those who took different sides on any ques- 
tion. The optimists believed that exchange was a matter of 
only a few day.s. The pessimists were sure that only the in- 
M»inpetence r)f their (ioverruncnt prevented their iiumethate re- 
lease, but of this ini-oniiietence they were so stmngly convinced 
that they did not expei't release imder any cireimistances. 

Though the laws of war ]R'rmit the imposition of labor, 
lit rare instances was any work other than police duty or the 
preparation of their own food re<iuired of prisoners. They 
weiv always glad, however, to vohmteer, <leemitig themselves 
auiply paid hv slightly increased rations or by the few cents 
1 1^1 




HUNTING ROOTS FOR FIREWOOD— ANDERSONVILLE PRISONERS IN 1864 



In this photograph of An(ierson\'iUe Prison, the prisoners are searching along the bank of the sluggish stream 
for nxjts witli wliich to boil "coffee." Here, as at Salisbury and other prisons, organized tmrids i)reyed 
upon the weak and wealthy. Wealth in this connection implies the possession of a little money, a camp 
kettle, a blanket, or an o\'ercoat, which led to displays of extreme cupidity. The plutocrat owning 
a skillet or a tin pail might gain greater riches by charging rent. Perhaps he claimed a share of ever^-thing 
cooked, or else might demand a button, a pin, a sheet of paper, a chew of tobacco, or other valuable con- 
sideration. These were some of the prison standards of \-alue. There were traders, speculators, and 
business men in the prisons, a.s well as the impro\'ident. Even in .\nderson\-ille, tliere were pri.wners who 
kept restaurants and wood-yards. Hundreds peddled articles of food and drink that they had managed to 
procure. Another diversion was tunneling, an occupation which served to pass the time even when it was 
discovered by the guards, which was true of the majority of such attempts to escape. The great difficulty 
in all prisons was the necessity of getting Ihnmgh the twenty-four hours without yielding lo fatal despair. 



in money allowed tliem as compensation. Thus, additional bar- 
racks were constructed in some Xortliern prisons largely by 
prison labtjr, and tlK* ditch through which fresh water was led 
into the stagnant jmnd at Elmira, was dug by the prisoners. 

The Confederacy attempted to establish slM>e and harness 
shops at Atidersonville. Millen, and perliaps other places, to 
utilize tlie skill of the mechanics in ]}rison and the hides of the 
slaughtered cattle which were going to waste. Assignments 
to the burial squad at all these Southern j>risons were eagerly 
sought, and men also were glad to be detailed to the wood-squad, 
which brfiught in fuel, thinking themselves well repaid by the 
oppr)rtunity of getting outside tlie stockades for a few hours 
daily. Then, too, there was always a chance of escape if the 
guard were careless. 

Life in all prisons was very much the same. Tlw inmates 
rose in the morning and made their toilets, but during tlie win- 
ter, at least, necessity forced them to sleep in their clotlies, often 
in their shoes, and this task was not onerous. The water sup])Iy 
was seldom abundant, and in the winter often frozen. There- 
fore ablutions were not extensive and were often neglected. 
The officer in charge sometimes foimd it necessary to hold 
inspections and require a certain standard of cleanhness. 
Ureiikfast came, usually not a lengthy meal. Then a squad 
generally policed the camj). 

The only occupation of the others was to wait for dinner, 
whi<'h came sometime in the afternoon. A frugal man re- 
served a piece of his bread for supper; the reckless one ate all 
his allowance at diiuier and then waited for breakfast. Sel- 
dom were more than two meals served in a prison. While sut- 
lers were allowed in tlie prison the gorniand might buy some 
j)otatoes or some of the other vegetables ofFered. and then pre- 
pare for a feast. Hut most of the prisoners ^vere confined to tlie 
ordinary prison ration. Private soldiers were always exi)ected 
to wasli their own clothes, and often officers «ere compelled 
to do the same. The sight of a bearded major or colonel 





ISSUING RATIONS IN ANDERSONVILLE PRISON 
AUGUST, 1864 



Rations actually were issued in Andersonville Prison, as attested by this photograph, in spite of a popular 
impression to the contrary. The distribution of rations was practically fhe only event in the prisoner's 
life, save for the teniporarj- excitement of attempted escapes. Even death itself was often regarded 
with indifference. Life became one monotonous routine. Breakfast over, the prisoners waited for dinner; 
dinner rapidly disposed of, they began to wait for breakfast again. Seldom were more than two meals 
served in any prison. The determination to escape held first place with thousands. Like the man with n 
"system" at Monte Carlo, such vi.sionaries were always dex'ising fantastic plans which "could not fail" 
to give them their liberty. The passion for gambling was even stronger in prison. Even at Andersonville 
captives staked their food, their clothing, their blankets, their most precious belongings. To many, some 
such excitement was a necessary stimulant, without which they might have died of monotony and despair. 
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draped in a blanket washing his only pair of trousers was not 
uncommon at Macon. At some of the prisons proper facilities 
were provided, but, oftener, men reverted to the habits of the 
cave-man. Says Sidney Lanier, in the book already quoted: 

" For this man's clothes, those three thieves, grease, dirt, 
and smoke, had drawn lots; but not content with the allot- 
ment, all three were evidently contending which should have 
the whole suit. It appeared likely that dirt would be the happy 
thief. 

" ' Wash 'em? ' said this man one day, when the Federal 
corporal had the impudence to refer to the sacred soil on his 
clothes — 'wash 'em, corp'ral? I'm bound to say 'at you're a 
damn fooll That mud's what holds 'em together; sticks 'em 
fast-like 1 Ef you was to put them clo's in water they'd go to 
nothing just hke a piece o' salt! ' 

" Inside of these clay-clothes a stalwart frame of a man 
lived and worked, a fearless soul, which had met death and 
laughed at it, from the Seven Days to Gettysburg, but which 
was now engaged in superintending a small manufactory of 
bone trinkets and gutta-percha rings, the sale of which brought 
wherewithal to eke out the meager sustenance of the prison 
ration." 

The determination to escape held first place with thou- 
sands. Where the prison was a stockade such men were always 
engaged on a tunnel, or else devoted their minds to working 
out some fantastic plan which would not fail to give them 
their liberty. Some plotted rebellion against authority, which 
seldom, however, was carried out. Some became expert psy- 
chologists, able to calculate to a nicety how much impertinence 
any particular officer would endure. Others played with fire 
by devoting their whole minds to the task of irritating the 
guards and yet affording them no pretext for punishment. 

The passion for gambling was even stronger in prison 
than out. Prisoners staked their food, their clothing, their 
blankets, their most precious belongings which had escaped the 
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soi;therners under guard by the prison-bolts and walls of fort warren 

Pi-rhaps Ibe Confrderate pHaoner with the shawl in thin photograph fcfb th^ Northern atmosphere somewhat unningeniat, bill his 
cvmpanionB arc evidently at ease. Not every Dian is a Mark Tupky who can " keep cheerful under creditable ciniinkstmux'S." Rut 
whore the priauners were men ulaiiine mentality they adopti^ many plans to mitigate the monotony. The Confiilerutc nfficrrs lit 
JohuHon's Islunil hail debating suoietlea. classes in French, dandng. and music, and a niimatiire govemmenL From left lu right the 
men stAnding. exclusive of the two corporals un guard, are C, W. Ringgold, P. V. Rcnncau. S. DeForrest, J. T. Hespjn, J. P. 
Hambleton, and M. A. Haidin: and the four men sealed are J. E. Frescott. N. C. Trobridge, Major S. Cabot, and S. D. Crittenden. 
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vigilance of the prison guard. Some prisoners were often cold 
and hungry because of their flirtation with the goddess of 
chance. To many of the prisoners wth a limited outlook on life, 
some excitement was a necessary stimulus, and this was most 
easily obtained by a game of chance or, if facilities for a game 
were lacking, by making wagers upon every conceivable event. 

At times even some of the poorly clothed prisoners on Belle 
Isle and in Andersonville and Florence gambled away the 
clothinij and blankets sent bv the Sanitary- Conunission or bv 
the Federal Government. Others, North and South, would 
wager their rations and then go Imngrj' for days, if chance 
proved unkind, unless some good Samaritan took pity and 
stinted himself that the hungr}' might be fed. 

There was little indulgence in athletic sports even where 
the physical condition of the prisoners would have allowed such 
exertion. Generally, the prisons North and South were too 
crowded to affrjrd the necessar}' room. We hear, however, of 
balls where half the participants in blanket skirts provided 
themselves with dance-cards, which were filled out with great 
formality. ^V^estling-matches sometimes occurred, and occa- 
sionally boxing-matches. Some of the commanders, however, 
were chronic alarmists, always expecting a break for liberty, 
and such always forbade an}i:hing which would tend to collect 
a crowd. In some prisons personal encounters were frequent, 
and wherever conditions were hardest, then fights naturally 
were most frequent. Tempers flashed up in times of strain 
and stress over incidents which would ordinarily have been 
passed without notice. 

Thousands found no pleasure in any of these amusements. 
Prison life to them was a disaster, appalling and overwhelming. 
This was particularly true with Taw recruits from the countrj^ 
captured before they had become seasoned by life in the camps. 
Some relapsed almost at once into helpless and hopeless apathy, 
caring for nothing, thinking of nothing except the homes and 
friends they had left. Huddled in corners they sat for hours 
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gazing into vacancy. Nostalgia (homesickness) occasionally 
appears on the surgeons' reports as the cause of death of a pris- 
oner, but there can be no question that it was a contributing 
cause in many cases attributed to other <iiseases. 

Where the prisoners were educated men with resources in 
themselves, they struggled bravely to keep up their courage, 
for if this were lost their chances of sun-ival were lessened. The 
Confederate oflScers at Johnson's Island had debating societies, 
classes in French, dancing, and music ; they organized a govern- 
ment and debated and raised questions in their House of Rep- 
resentatives. The same sort of thing went on at Libby and at 
other places, and some of the discussions given in the books of 
reminiscences are exceedingly interesting. At Camp Ford, in 
Texas, at Fort Lafayette, and at one of the Richmond prisons, 
newspapers «'ritten out by hand were published. 

A study of mortality statistics shows that there were 
fewer deaths in the prisons for officers than in those for pri- 
vates. Their treatment was not essentially diflFerent and 
their food was often the same, yet they endured the hardships 
more successfully. Generally, they were, of course, men of 
more education and training than the privates, and had greater 
resources in themselves. They were determined not to lose 
heart and become apathetic, and for this reason they lived. 

Though the subject is not pleasant, in reading of the ex- 
periences of prisoners of war one must be struck with the prom- 
inent place given to vermin in every description of prison life. 
In few cases did the prisoners have proper opportunities for 
bathing. In many cases they had no change of clothing, and 
vermin of various kinds seemed to have multiplied, North and 
South, with marvelous rapidity. No proper systematic effort 
to disinfect and cleanse the barracks seems to have been made. 
But even where such efforts were made, so tenacious of life 
were these creatures and the hasty construction of the barracks 
afforded so many hiding-places, that in a few weeks conditions 
were as bad as ever. 
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ESCAPES FROM PRISON 



Bv Hoi.i-vND Thompson 



'er knew anv man to mako n correct calculation of the time of 
a tiiniitl's c'finpletiun. But you can always conclude, when its engineers 
dcclan' positivi-ly that it will be done in two days, that it will still re- 
quirt some finishing strokes at tht close of a week. . . . The truth 
U, that the <ip<;rHtorN are so anxious to finish a tunnel that thev calculate 
their capacity for performance, even with their wretched implements, by 
the inteij-iity of their desire. — Juniut Henri Broicnc, in " Four Yean in 
Secenna." 

NKXT to the hope of being exchanged, which became al- 
most an f>bsession with all prisoners confined for any 
length of time, the idea of escape was perhaps upiwrmost. 
Few jtrisoners woijhl ex-er acknowledge that they had ever 
seen a " lK.*autiful jail," and no sooner had they been confined 
than they lx:gan to lay plans for escape. 

Some of these plans were exceedingly ingenious. Oc- 
casiffiially, citizens' clothes were smuggled into the prison, some- 
times by the connivance of the guards. On both sides it was 
found almost impossible to prevent prisoners from trading 
with the guards, and in many cases patriotism could not with- 
stand an offer to purchase a blue or gray coat, as the case 
might be. During tl«: latter part of the war, many Confed- 
erates had no uniforms. A hril>e might cause a guard to turn 
his buck, or a j)as.s might he forged. Prisoners were known to 
climb out thniugh the chinmej'S of their temporan' quarters, 
and to use the time-honored expedient of letting themselves 
down from the r<K)f or from windows by means of ropes made 
from their l>ed<Iing. 

Occusionully, ])risoriers made a rush and attempted to 
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VE^IVES IN FORT WARREN 



The boyish-looking prisoner with the big bijllons i 
at Savaaaah wheo the iron steamer "Atlanta" v 
youth squecxctl himself through a loophole a little 
Fwapc [rom recapture. Three ol his frienija and I 
two sentinels came along. One thought that he si 
rested upon Thurston's chest. Tlie li 
eseaped in a Gahing-smack, but were 



Uir riglit — number "H" — \f Lieutenant .loseph W. Alexander, who was eapturcd 
taken on June IT, IS63. and sent to the stronghold near Boston. This slender 
'cr eight inches wide, and succeeded in swimming to a small island, afttT a narrow 
'o sailors accompanied him. Before he left the shore witii Licuteniuit Thurston 
/ something lying in the water, and extended his gun till the point of his bayonet 
r Uy still, and the sentinel eoncluded it was a log. Lieutenants Alexander and Thurston 
iptured and sent back to Fort Warren after a short con&aenieQt in Portland. The other 

I. Rei.1 



captives m this photograph, as numbered are: 16, Pilot Fleetwood; 17. Masteivmote N. MeBlair, both of the "Atlanta"; 
Saunders. C. S. A.; 19. Lieutenant A. Bobot; 80, Pilot Austin, both of the "Atlanta"; 21, Lieutenant C. W. Read, of the privateer 
"Tacony"; ii, Samuel Sterritt, C. S. A.; 43, Midshipman Willianwon, and M, Commander W. A. Webb, both of the "Atlanta." 



overcome their guards by force, but this required a better or- 
ganization and more confidence in the good faith of their com- 
panions, to say nothing of more physical courage, than was pos- 
sessed by the larger proportion of the prisoners. If a large 
number of men should simultaneously attempt to overcome the 
guards or throw themselves against the flimsy barriers which 
enclosed so many prisons, undoubtedly a large number would 
escape, but it was almost certain that the foremost would be 
wounded, if not killed. So only the most reckless or the most 
despairing usually attempted to break their confinement in this 
manner. Since the prisons were in many cases only enclosures 
surrounded by a fence or a stockade, and since the only tools 
easily procured were knives, pieces of tin, or sheet iron, unequal 
to the task of cutting through stone or iron, but entirely ade- 
quate for removing earth, tunneling was the means of escape 
to which prisoners most often resorted. 

Sometimes these tunnels were of great length, and the fact 
that they could l>e constructed in the short time given to them 
is astonishing, particularly when the simple tools are consid- 
ered. The usual plan «as to begin in some concealed spot, 
preferably under a bunk, sink a shaft three or four feet and 
then run out horizontally beyond the stockade or fence. 
Where an outer ring of sentinels was stationed at some distance 
from the fence, the attemi>t was always matle to run the tunnel 
beyond them. Seldom was the diameter of the tunnel greater 
than would accommodate one person on all fours. The loosened 
earth was either carriecl back by the operator, thrown into a 
well, a sewer, a sink, or a stove, or concealed in any one of a 
dozen other ingenious ways. Sometimes two cords were at- 
tached to a box or a haversack. When the vessel was filled, 
some one at the end would draw it back when the signal was 
given, and empty it. 

The seekers for liberty were sometimes successful in car- 
rying their tunnels under the fence without discovery. A dark 
night was usually chosen for the attempted escape. The earth 





JOHN il. MORGAN 
THE CONFKDERATK WHOM PRISON COl LD NOT HOLD 

In the summer u! 1863 General John H. Morgan maile his fnmoUH cavalry* ruid Hcrcus the Ohio 
River, ending after a hot pursuit in the eapture of hinueK und connnami on July !Ulh. Gi-neral 
Morgan with about thirty of his offieers was codGdccI in the State penitentiary nt Columbus. With 
Icnives abstracted from the dining-room a hole was cnit through the wmml floor — about two nolid feet 
oF masonry. From the vaulted uir-ehamber beneath, b hole was coutiaucd through the earth underneath 
the prison until the oulpr wall was reached. This wall proved loo thick to pierce, and a rope of bedding 
was prepared. On the night of November 87, 1803. the attempt to escape was made. General 
Morgan's cell was on an tipper tier, but that night he exchanged cells with his brother so as to be among 
the [uptivea. The attempt was successful, and General Morgan and six of his companions escaped. 
Iravinj; » [Mjlile n<iti' lo eiplnin the details of their wo^rk. Only two of the prisoners were reeaptureil. 
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mIhi\»- fhr rri«l woiiUl ^t' I>n^kt*ri through, and the prisoners 
fiiij.^lit «iiirr«^r like tlic lic;ul i^t' a turtle from its shell. How- 
r\ri. in r<iiii|»;irison witli tilt' mirul^er who attempted to escape 
in ilii*i itiJiiiur. Tiw siiowctk'tl. :i> the ixlds against their success 
\\\ w hill i.Mrfil. ()iily a tVw oMil.l 1^ entnisted with the secret 
'.I 'Hi rilli-iMpl. as \\\\\ oMis:acr:i!^Ie iriithering of the prisoners 
III iiiii |i/ii lu'itlai- |»l;u'r was aliTuvst >ure tt> arouse the suspicion 
'.I ilii j.Mi/inls. I'rvtjiKnt ^ri^pcct:»Mi> were made to discover 
Mi»s« iiihIi I !L'i«iMiul |»assa;^es, a:ul some of the guards became 
'ifiiii ■J.illiil III Ihwaihui: siieli i^IaiiN. Then, too, in almost 

• \ii\ |iii,i»ii llui\" wiTi" spies n t!*.e vTiii^ of prisoners, who 
H |iiiiliil 'MIX sns|M\u»Ms e«reun:sta:*AVs to the authorities. But 
il 'ill ilii ji «l.iiK»v IS werx* awNilevi. orbers remained. Since the 

III! mil I J li.td \\\^ iiuMiix !»»' ii:Neo\ ;.r:r.ir whether i>r not thev 

I .~ » 

..'I' jiHn « I diiiv, luMiM»M(aII\ . pavviiz^^e^ often eame to the sur- 
liii till. iiMui .1', i( M\ipx ti» !\- a ui'.vlerK'v v^f tlu>se burrowing 
iimli I >MiMiii«l h» \\»»»k u|M\.r\i S«M!'et!T:es the passage of a 
»• 'Hii I. Ill Mil llh nu»i lx» 'a! Vt Sa! sbiirv, a Confetlerate 
■«Mi''i ni.il.iiiv. In'. MMituk. !"\M\v- '.i'-iMici- tl'.e thin crust and 
-••I III 1 1 • III , \\ II .1 

y I 11 iiipi . !»• I M .ipv in tl "x :"a:iMv- ue'v !u^t always treated 

III* ■• II iii\ In o^nu p!\»»:«\ i!\- i^'.ia'viN appear ti'* have re- 

n»M'l<il il .1. .1 I' mil ii wivxi' x.ui: s v!v' was trv.ric tt'^ thwart 

III' 'III' I \ |iii.»«iui ii \M^i,' v»n\ 'iv- uT.s vv' startiuiT a tun- 

ir I ii'iM ilii liMU liiii wli'vl* :\ »\\'i::*xvt Ti^e attempt was 

I' It I, ''I I »l'l\ l'\ » -.px r'»t il\xv' i^ea*-: v^r" tlie si'uard came 

•in I Hi  in.o.il rinii.'M-.' i >(vv'. -avw: -f-.to the irrouud 
In . it '•'•» pi" ' !•« «l» .» i«N \ ?x J *)■.' s \v ax aio-i ^.. j ^^^.^^j ^^ negro 

• I 1 11 I' Hn-l Imw I II lli« wvmIv h.i»! Is'v'r v>v*:*oiv tv\{. Tlie tieiTro 
I'l ii.Jil I'l' I •» l'«'\ l'\ wluxh '. !*x- *«••*. '-.u: !veu n.*nuwetl. 

II- II-' .Oil llu I I i> ml Hill -x il'x- ?!'-\5 t:!\- I !:a\e eaught 

\\\\\ \ I .il ' tl .mil ;',• l»» xx*»ik \xM^^•\\ !\  V' .''.s<'. :\*\s." 

\ nipit tlit • l\ imp^iUil l,s«!s \»v.x?;v,x's :u\\*:upl;sheil 
XX \\>t>(inl !• nil- NN »ll» a muiII !»'Ux\' \ saw p:\viired f^^r 
x\\\ wuVlh i "I l'"»»i III nil I il h\\»li\ a \^M^.n■l*:l vwupation in 
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TlIK COHNER OF LIBBY WHERE FEDERAL OFFICERS TUNNELED UNDER THE STREET 

About a hundrnl Union officers escaped from Ubby Prison. chi«fly by crawling through s tunnel bored under the atrcet shown in this 
photograph. Libby wna used exclusively tor ufiiccrs after the first year o( the war. A few of them banded together, kept the secret 
from even their fellow-priaoners, and dug a tunnel from a storeroom in the basement under the wall and the adjoining street. The 
tendency of Ihc huukan mole is to ljc)re upward; the tunnel came to the top too soon on the near side of the fence. It was finally 
completcd into the lut. But on the vcrj' night that the prisoners planned to escape, the news became known to their fellows. Men 
fought like demons in the elose, dark cellar to be the next to crawl into the narrow hole. About a hundred at them got away before 
the noise attracted the attention of the guard). Ths fence was immediately destroyed, ss appears by this photograph of April, 186S. 




many prisons — prisoners have been known to saw through a 
heavy stockade. In one instance, at Point Lookout, a North 
Carolinian sawed through a wall six inches thick and made a 
hole. He and a nimiber of his companions had provided can- 
teens which they had tightly corked for use as floats. All in 
the secret passed through the hole and into the waters of tlie 
bay, except the man who had sawed the hole, who, waiting 
courteously until all his friends had passed, found that some 
one had appropriated the floats which he had prepared. As he 
could swim hut imperfectly, he was unwilling to venture into 
the bay without some support. 

Desperate prisoners constantly attempted to escape from 
the old penitentiary at Alton, lUinois, and were sometimes suc- 
cessful. Once they set the prison on fire, and in the confusion 
several got over the wall. The most remarkable escajw from 
this prison, however, was that of Colonel Kbenezer Magoffin, 
of Jlissouri, and thirty-five companions, on the night of July 
24, 1862. " ' 

The investigations of the court of inquiry sliowal that the 
prisoners had climbed to the to]> of some unused brick ovens 
under a shed in the yard, had cut through the top, and then 
down through eight feet of masonry. The tunnel was exca- 
vated three feet below the surface for a distance of fifty feet, 
cutting through on the way the solid limestone foundation of 
the outer wall of the prison, at that point three feet thick. Only 
eight of the industrious burrovvers were recaptured. The tools 
were an old spade and some knives abstracted from the mess- 
kitchen. 

The Confederate prison at Salisbury was never veri' se- 
cure, and many interesting stories of escape come from there. 
On one occasion, one of a squad of prisoners sent out under 
guard as a burial party was an amateur ventriloquist. When 
a corpse had been put in the ground and the first shovelful of 
earth had been thrown into the grave, apparently the corpse be- 
gan to protest indignantly. The guards were so frightened 
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AN OI-TICKK WHO KSCAl'ED FROM LIHBV 
BREVET BRIGADIER-GEN'KRAL A. D. STUEIGHT 

(ienpral F'orrcat rifcivcd llic thanks i>f thi- ConfiJerale Congress when he taplurcd General 
A. D. Streight. ul l)ial titup enlitnel iif tlie Filty-iirsl Indiana nnd cuniDiandiug a provisional 
brigade, near Rome. Georgia. May 3, 1B63. Cul one! Strcight had been ordered to make a raid into 
the interior of Alabama and Gtnr^a to dtstro)' railroads and supplies. He started from 
NBsh^'ille .4pril lOth. proceeded to Eastport, Alissiasippi, and reached Tuscumbia. Alabama, April 
S-lth. Genrral Dod(te was to have dptained Genpral Forrest, but failed, ^^treighrs command was 
mumited on mules borrowed from the wagun-truins or impressed from the country, and many at 
his men were unused to riding. From Tuscumbia hr went to Moulton and then to Dug's Gap. 
nherr he ambushed some of Forrest's mpti, vounded his brother. Vi. H. Forrest, and captured 
two pinvs of artillery. After another skirmish on Hog Mountain, in which the Confederates 
were repulsed, he proceeded to Blounts\ille. Alahana, and then toward Gadsden. All of this time 
there was eontinuous skirmishing in the rain, unci much of his powder became worthless. He 
attempted to reach Rome. Georgia, but Forrest overtook him and the force was surrendered May 3, 
1863. There was much excitement in the Soutb over this raid into the interior of the Con- 
federacy, which was one of the earliest made, and also much indignation over the capture of 
Negroes for enlistment. The command was ehurged by the Confederates with many atrocities. 
The men were soon exchanged, bul the officers were kept in prison at Richmond. Colonel 
Streight and four of his officers tsi:aped from Libby Prison with 105 other Union officers by 
means of a tunnel dug by t'oloncl Thomas E. Raw ami a tew associates, on February 8. 186*. 




thai they siittlfivd. &iid z\k. f:it:rr 3-.tiiL .r. prisoners escaped. 
t)u sevrral tKvasioiis. v\h"l. saitliitri wa* jirt^aleut. prisoners 
thrust rt*(l-hi>l iitwUc^ ::■■;. i:k:t 'b:*r» a.:ii iiaiidf^. The result 
was a fair iinitatio:i j: s::ih.y:Ti.'x. iiiii tir-v w-n traHsferred to 
tin- hiisjtitsl. iHitsiiic :!rt :;;:..•.. sT.ti-kai-.. '.-r.Ki. w-iiicb tiiej- bad 
httlf (lilHrulty in r-si-:;;'".*; 

l>iif uii'niii:i; a Is^i.KT wss :',v.::i.: ]fii.z.'M^ airaii'st the 
feiiiv. Ilim it i^^t thtn va> :l:^:■- kTi.'w:.. ■.i.-r ■wa> it easy to 
tinit in tlu- t>tnfiisiv'T. b^>w ::■.&:> •;».: -.-s.-iit-.vl. Tiie gnmnd. 
U-iiiii as it ^\a^ a tt-na..',, •■.;>. ,.■:.•!}■. wa> ts-.»r;.*;&l:y suitahle for 
tiinnfliiij;. At oik- linn .: «a> kTi.-'w.: •':;*: s.Tnrc'ii tuiuitls 
HiTf in \arii'ii> staj^^T .'f *\»;;-.i'i::f.>:. 

As nifnlioMfil il-*Mht"t. '.:k c'.;£r,; s: ■:;::> '.T-s-r.: was coni- 
posftt almost cntirtly .•:' ;vy> -iv.itr «> j-v.tt-:-:: or nieii over 
rnrty-tiM', an>l j>riM'ntr> »: ::i\! «-.:■: ass-:r&:K^ v^rt siciiftmies 
alilf to ilt\x't\f or inl'niuia*? thiv,: •..:.■ '>/.r\ .t.^: ilia' tlfcv had 
II liitlit to |ias> out. It «s> .«'i!y a y'l'.-r: .:-.s:.\:^": ■;.■ '.ht fort^. 
and stMTiil cNv-ajKil l>y ^}::n :iu.-iv.> a:.: '■..s.i: ::i.r ^*sy ilirough 
thr rnountainv ,>f N.-rtl: t'-ir-o' v.s ::•'.-' '.:k l":\:-,-s" "..mis in east 
T.rinivMT. AnioTii: XWiv. «vr. J ■.:-.■. ■.> Htv.r KT-,«i!t and A. 
i>. KirhanUun. t>'ri\s)t..nJt:.:> ,•:' ::!f.V;-:, 1"--. T-i: :.■;*. who 
hail iKtri omlintd in l.:!'!>y a:;d Saitv-.:-)- '.t NVira". Tiioiiths. 
Mr. lli-ownr- ;u\>'unt i-:' !;■% v»i-ain sHys •>( c-^: ' " !-■> T'itiid 
his own pass yiv inii h.-in ttt- •■ iil : :■• ^ >■: :V: h.'si'iti". Ht had 
\isitid till- hospital s,. ..:'Mi 1 ■! s^ V :rw.: :! ^ ^-.lirj. s'.>«t-d him 
to |)ass \titliout t.-Hll:M^ :or t > ^^-■.\'t'-.t ;:!s. .V:':tr walking 
ahont llic hospital inrl..su-t ]..!>;• Kf.'v.^i)- '..• Jisarni suspii-ion. 
tht-y slipprd out of thi ^att- and I'.iii i'l a >'MT-n iR-ar by for 
l\M-iity-l'i>nr hours, tiius ij,ni:i;ii thtir pursuers. 

I'or a short tiim- olli(.x rs wtn- i\>nlUKd in a part oi the 
priM'n si-paratfd from tht- nitn only hy a liui- oi iruan.l>. A 
\m\^v Hritti-n hy one of tht- otfiix-rs. said to (k- tieiu-ral Hays. 
au\l oriltrin^ the nivn to make pivparation-i for an outbrt-ak 
h> for<v, was intereeplcd hy a sentinel and led to the transfer 
of tlK- otlkt-rs to Danville. An outbreak otviirred, however. 




THE CONFEDERATE SERGEANT HEHRY ItENSON. WHO TUNNELED OUT OF 

ELMIRA PRISON 
Sergeant Berry Benson, of Company H. Firsl South Curollna Infantry, ffoa a prisoner at Elmira 
from July 25 to Ortober 7, 186*. At four o'clock in the morninK on the Uttrr date, he imd nine 
companions entered a tunnel sbity-aix feet long which Ihey had been digginK for ahout two 
months. Thi' earth eictracted had been carried away in thfir liavcrsncka anil iliaiMised of. On 
reaching the oulside of the stockade the prisoners scattered in parlies of two and three, Sprguant 
Ilenson going alone, since the companion be had intended to take with him tailed Icj encape. 
None of them were recaptured. Sergeant Benson, half a century later, still preserved the 
passes given him from Newmarket, Virginia, where he first renched E^Iy's army, to Richmond, 
tie wrote in 191! that the men who thus effected their escape were Washington B. Tranick, 
of the Jeff. Davis Artillery. Alabama, then lining at Cold Springs. Texas; John Fox Maull, of 
the Jeff. Davis Artillery, deceased; J. P. Pulegnat. deceased; G. t;. Jackson of Wetumpka, Alabama; 
William Templin. of Fauosdale, .\lal>ama; J. P. Scruggs, of Limestone Springs. South Carolina; 
Cecrops Malone. of Company F. Ninth .\Ubama Infantry, then Ii^'ing at Waldran. Ark,; Craw- 
ford of the Sixth Mrcinia f'avalr\-. nml (ilenn. Most of them were present at Ap|H)mattox. 



on October 20, 1864. As the relief of the guard entered the 
prison in the afternoon, the prisoners hy a concerted rush dis- 
armed and killed some of them. Sentinels on the parapet 
raised the alarm and began to fire into the mass, and the cannon 
at one of the angles discharged grape and canister and did con- 
siderable execution. About fifty of the prisoners were killed 
and wounded. 

Escapes from Andersonville were not frequent. The 
triple stockade required such a long tunnel that many grew 
tired before it was completed, and many of the prisoners were 
too weak to do nmch ^'igorous work. Then, too, the pack of 
hounds kept outside the stockade was successful in running 
down some of tlie fugitives, though the stories of their ferocity 
have been much exaggerated. Usually they surrounded the 
escaping prisoner and prevented his further progress, but did 
not injune him appreciably. 

Warren Lee Goss tells of extending a tunnel from the 
side of a well abandoned because of lack of water. By night 
the men worked away, digging the tunnel and throwing the 
dirt into the well. By day they removed the dirt from the well 
amid the jeers of their companions, who did not believe that 
they would ever reach water. The tunnel was finally opened 
up, and about twenty passed through and scattered into small 
parties to increase the probability of escape. Living upon fruit 
and the flesh of a calf they killed, and aided to some extent 
by negroes, Goss succeeded in getting seventy-five miles away 
but was finally captured. 

Another storj' from Andersonville says that a tunnel once 
came to the surface in the middle of a camp-fire which the 
guards around the stockade had built. The prisoners sprang 
up through the fire, nevertheless, much to the alarm of the 
guards, who took to their heels, apparently thinking that the 
door of the infernal regions had opened. For a time, escapes 
from Camp Douglas, at Chicago, were frequent. Prisoners 
were sent to that point before a fence had been constructed 





ARTILLERY ON GUARD OVER THE PRISONERS AT ELMIILV 



This Ls part of the railitarj' giiurd in the face of which ten prisoners escuiwd by tunneling from Khnira Prison. 
Ttif incentive to get free from the conditions inside tJie .stockade was so compelling that a battery of artillery 
was deemed iieeessary to forestall any sudden ru-sli of the prisoners, who nunil>ered at times as many as 
10,000. In a report to Surgeon -General J. K. Bame.'i, dated November 1, 1864, Surgeon E. F. Sanger, 
as.signed to duty at the prison, says: "On the 13th of August I commenced making written reports calling 
attention to the pond, vaults, and their deadly poison, the existence of scurvy to an alarming extent (re- 
porting 2,000 scorbutic cases at one time), etc. . . . Howdoes the matter stand to-day? The pond remains 
green with putrescence, filling the air with its mes.sengers of disease and death; the vaults give out their 
sickly odors, and the hospitals are crowded with victims for tlie grave." In the face of conditions like these, 
men become desperate, for there was little choice between death by bnliets and death by disease. Later on 
barracks were erected instead of the tents, and conditioiLS were materially lettered. Correspondingly, 
XortJiem prisoners under the hot sun at Andersonville and on an unaccustomed corn-meal diet were con- 
Irai-ting dysentery and other diseases more rapidly than would have been the case if they had been acclinintcd. 




iEarap^a from Prtaott  




around their barracks, and many slipped through the ineflScient 
guard. When the prison was again occupied in 1863, after 
ser\4ng as a detention point for paroled Federal soldiers, it 
was much dilapidated and extensive repairs were authorized. 
The commanding officer complained that many prisoners had 
passed out as workmen, and that once outside the enclosure 
Southern sympathizers often effectually concealed their friends. 

One of the most celebrated escapes was that of General 
John H. IMorgan. In the summer of 1863, his cavalry made 
a famous raid across the Ohio River, which is described in an- 
other volume of this work. The command was captured on the 
30th of July, and as General Burnside, commander of the 
department, declared that he had no safe place in which to 
keep these dreaded raiders, General IMorgan with about thirty 
of his officers was confined in the State penitentiary at Co- 
lumbus. It was announced that they were kept in close con- 
finement in retaliation for the treatment of Colonel Streight 
and his officers at Richmond. Though they did not receive 
prison fare and were separated from ordinary convicts, they 
were for three months under the entire charge of the warden 
in the penitentiary. On the 4th of November, Sergeant J. 
W. IMoon was appointed prison steward by General John S. 
Mason, militarv commander at Columbus. His duties were 
not clearly defined, and the warden understood that the im- 
mediate care of the prisoners was no longer one of them. 

From this time on, the cells were not inspected and the pris- 
oners were expected to clean them themselves. Some of the re- 
sourceful prisoners had discovered that beneath the floor of the 
cells was a large vaulted air chamber. With knives abstracted 
from the dining-room a hole was cut through the cement floor 
and the brick arch — about two feet of solid masonry — into the 
air chamber beneath. This hole was concealed by a carpet bag 
from the eyes of the warden, but the slightest inspection inside 
the cell would have revealed the secret. 

A few officers were let into the secret, and each took his 

[150] 




TaJking over tlic possiliililics of escapp or encbnnge was one of the chief dive 
of the prisoners, bulh North and Soutli. SeTf^csnt Berry Bodhud. who escaped 
with nine other Confederates from Elmira Priaoa. writes in regard to this photo- 
graph: "The Hcnlry on the ground ouUide the Blockade, near the aentry-boi, 
makes me think that this was taken after the 7th of October, 1801, when we ten 
escaped by the tunnel, for we felt sure that there were no day sentries outside 
ir the fence." This o1>servation is typical of the minuteness with which prisoners 
of war planning to escapu ob»er\-ed every disposition of their guards and speculated 
about every detail of their surroundings. The photograph was taken about a 
and the river bonk distinguishable in the left background is lliat of the Chemung. 



turn at digging. The mortar of the cement was picked from 
the stones forming the side of the arch, then a hole eighteen 
inches wide and thirty inches high was continued through the 
earth underneath the prison until the outer wall was reached. 
The thickness of this wall made it impracticahle to pierce it, 
and the tunnel was continued under the «'all, then upward 
until it reached within a few inches of the surface of the prisiHi 
yard. The prisoners next cut away the brick and mortar from 
beneath a point in the floors of six cells, until only a thin shell 
was left. A rope of l>ed(ling was prejjareil, and oti the night of 
November *27, 186S, the attempt to escape was made. General 
Morgan's cell was on an upper tier, but that night he cx- 
change<l cells with his brother, who regidarly occu])ied one of 
the six cells alrea<ly mentioned. The seven men prepared 
dummies in their beds to deceive the night watch, broke through 
the weakened floor into the archway, followed the tunnel to 
the end, anti emerged into the prison yard. By means of a 
rope they scaled the wall and sought safety in flight, leaving 
for the warden the following note : 

C<niiiiicncc(l work Novt-iiibtT 4th ; iiuinbi'r cif hours 
worked per day, 3 ; t^mipk-led work Novenil)cr 8tli ; tools, 
two Niimll kiiivus. Pntieme ent amire, main Km Jhiit est 
doux. Bv onlur of my six fDnfederatejt. 




Two of the prisoners were recaptured, but Morgan and the 
others made their escape. 

Because of its importance as the chief prison at which 
officers were confined in the Confederacy, Libby Prison, Rich- 
mond, was guarded with especial vigilance, but nevertheless 
many officers escaped from here. In February, 1864. by the 
eflforts of Colonel Rose, a tunnel was dug from the storeroom in 
the basement of the building, under the wall and the adjoining 
street, beneath the feet of the guards. 
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LINING UP FOR RATIONS FROM THE CONQUERORS 

Capture was not an unmixed evH for the Confederate soldiers in the Wilderness campaign. The Army 
of Northern Virginia had already taken up a hole in its belt on account of the failure of supplies; but the 
l^nion troops were plentifully supplied with wagon-trains, and the men in gray who were captured near 
tbcir base of supplies at Belle Plain were sure at least of a good meal. The Confederate prisoners here 
shown were captured at Spotsylvania, May H, 1864, by the Second Corps under General Hancock. They 
were taken to Belle Plain, where they found not only a Union brigade left to guard them but a brigade 
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CONFEDERATE PRISONERS AT BELLE PLAIN, CAPTURED AT SPOTSYLVANIA. iL\Y IS, 1864 

commissary and his wagons ready Ut feed tliem. Some of the wagoiis can be seen in this photograph 
on tlie left-hand page, unloading supplies for the Confederate prisonera. The camp at Belle Plain was only 
temporary; the prisoners were taken thence by transports in the direction of Baltimore or Washington, 
sometimes even New York, and forwarded to the great Uiuon prisons at Elmira, Johnson's Island, Lake 
Erie, or Camp Douglas, Illinois. On the brow of the hill to the right stands a. Union Geld-piece pointing 
directly at the mass of prisoners. Behind it are the tents of the guard stretching up over the hill. 



TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 



By IIOJ.L.VND Thompson 
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URING the Civil War more than four hundred thou- 
sand men, drawn from every section of tlie country and 
from all ranks of society, diverse in character, previous train- 
ing, and experience, were confined under cliarge of perliaps 
one hundred thousand others, likewise drawn from every stra- 
tum of society. More than one liundred and fifty prisons, 
widely separated in space, ser^-ed to confine these men. Some 
one, a Frenchman perhaps, has said, " All generalizations are 
false, including this one." No sweeping statement regarding 
the treatment of prisoners during the war can be true. 

There is testimony of every conceivahle sort. Southerners 
have stated that Federal prisoners were well treated and that 
they were badly treated, that the commandants of prisons were 
harsh and callous, and that tliey were kind an<l considerate. 
On the other hand, Federal prisoners have testified to acts of 
kindness and consideration and to acts of brutality. The same 
conflict of testimony exists regarding prisons in the North. 
This discrepancy is even more confusing when the same com- 
mandants are described as kind and careless, slothful and vigi- 
lant, indifferent and considerate. 

Some prisoners saw in tlieir keepers and their guards men 
charged with an unpleasant duty, but ivho. nevertheless, were 
struggling to make the best of hard conditions. Others con- 
fined in the same prison at the same time, paint them as will- 
ing instruments of a policy cunningly devised to break the 
spirit and sap the strength of their charges. 

■\Ve are told that prisoners were starved, and that they were 
well fed ; that they were well clothed and that they were naked ; 





THE BRIGHT SIDE OF PRISON LIFE— 1861 



These are some of the Union prisoners taken at the first battle of Bull Run. July 21. 1861, at Ciistle 
Pinckney, in Charleston Harbor, where they were plat-eil in charge of the Charleston Zouave Cadets under 
Captain C. E. Chichester. They received the saints rations as their guardians, and were good-enougli 
soldiers to make themselves quite comfortable. Later in the war, when rations grew short in all the Southern 
armies, prisoners suifered along with the rest. During 186,'i the number of pri.soners on both sides had 
increased .so largely that their care began to be a serious matter — both on account of the expense of feeding 
them, and because of the number of soldiers withdrawn from service at the front in order to guard them. 
The cost of caring for prisoners by the tens of thousands was felt in tlie North as well as in the South, but 
in the latter section it finally came to be physically and economically impossible to keep the prisoners' 
rations up to standard. The South had nothing wherewith to feed its own soldiers and even went to the 
extreme of liberating 13,000 sick prisoners. Its resources were exhausted. It was lack of food quite as much 
as the exhaii.stion of military strei^h which caused the ultimate downfall of the Confederate States. 



that the guards, though efficient, were considerate and kind,and 
that they were careless but despotic. We are told that the hos- 
pital sernce was efficient and skilfid, and that it was careless and 
neglectful. Probably all of these statements have something of 
truth in them, and yet they do not tell the whole truth. They 
may represent the attitude of a commandant before a partic- 
ular emergency, which did not truly represent his character, 
for few men are thoroughly consistent; or they may indicate 
conditions in a prison at a particular time when it was at its 
best or at its worst. 

There is little formal Congressional legislation on the 
prison question. The policies of the Governments were fixed 
very largely, as might be expected, by the Department of War, 
which issued orders for the care of prisoners. The army 
regulations provided, in a general way, for the prisoners taken 
by the Federals, but the circulars of instruction issued from the 
office of the commissarj'-general of prisoners formed the basis 
for most of the rules of the separate prisons. Later, the dis- 
tinguished publicist, Francis Ijielier, was selected to draw up 
rules for the conduct of armies in the field. These were pub- 
lished as General Orders No. 100, April 24, 1863, and constitute 
a long and minute dxle, including regulations for prisoners. 

The only general legislation of the Confederate Congress 
during the whole period of the war was an act approved May 
21,1861. It reads as follows: 



AN ACT RELATIVE TO PRISONERS OF WAR APPROVED 
MAY 21, 1861 

The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact. That 
all prisoners of war taken, wliethor on land or at sea, during tlie pend- 
ing hostilities with the United States shall be transferred by the captors 
from time to time, and as often as convenient, to the Department of 
War ; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War with the approval 
of the President to issue such instructions to the quartermaster-general 
and bis subordinates as shall provide for the safe custody and sustenance 
[II 
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A WET DAY AT CAMP DOUGLAS, NEAR CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

At any period the sanitary conditions at Camp Douglas were not satisfactory. The ground was 
low and always flooded after a rain, as seen in this photograph, and stagnant pools of water atiioil 
there with no loeans of draining them off. The highest rate of mortality for any one prison 
during one month of the war was reached at Camp Douglas in Fehruary, 1863. Unused to the 
rigors of the Northern climate, the Southern prisoners died like flics in their unsanitary surroundings. 
The mortality rate for this one month was ten per cent. Judging from the men shown in this 
photograph, some of the prisoners were fairly comfortable. The Confederate gray of some of the uni- 
forms can he plainly disi-crncd. The i>ipi-.s .show that they were not denied the luxury of tobacco. 
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of prisoners of war; and the rations furnished prisoners of war shall 
be the same in quantity and quality as those furnished to enlisted men 
in the army of the Confederacy. 



^V few s])ecial acts were passed: one authorizing the close 
confinement of the higher Federal officers in Richmond and 
Charleston as hostages for the privateers; one declaring that 
the men of Butler's command would not be treated as prison- 
ers of war; one declaring that the officers of Poj)e's command 
were also to be treated as criminals, and the famous act in re- 
gard to negro troops. This is the sum of Confederate Con- 
gressional legislation upon the treatment of prisoners. 

There are three distinct periods to be recognized while 
writing of the Civil War prisoners and the treatment they re- 
ceived: one, extending from the beginning of the war to the 
adoption of the cartel for exchange, July 22, 1862; a transition 
period, covering the operations of that instrument until its sus- 
pension, INIay 25, 1863, and the third, extending to the end of 
the war. 

During the first period, there is comparatively little com- 
plaint which the same men, three years afterward, would not 
have considered unjustifiable. The prisoners sometimes com- 
plained that their rations and accommodations were not elab- 
orate enough to suit their fancy; but for that matter, complaints 
of food and quarters in their own camps were common. Sol- 
diers cannot be made in a day. A Confederate officer at Alton 
complained that his breakfast bacon was too salty and that the 
coffee was too weak. One of the officers in charge of a Rich- 
mond prison was disliked because his voice was harsh, and an- 
other inmate of the same prison complained that a woman 
visitor looked scornful. This does not mean that conditions 
were ideal, even for prisons ; few of them were clean, for neither 
army had learned to live in crowds. 

In the first Confederate prison in Richmond, where the 
officers and part of the privates taken at Manassas and Ball's 
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THE PRISONERS HERE 
BORE NO MALICE 
Among the prisoiiers confined at 
Charleston during the latter 
months of the war was Major 
Orhmdo J. Smith, of the Sixth 
Indiana Cavalry, who bore testi- 
mony all his life to the fair treat- 
ment of young officers like him- 
self. "We were treated," he said, 
"exactly as well as the Con- 
federates, We were hungry some- 
times and so were they." The 
prisoners were kept, amon)^ other 
places, in the R«per Hospital 
shown on this page, and the 
O'Connor House shown on the 




AUJOR ORLANDO J. SMITH 



page following. Major Smith was 
confined in the latter place. The 
battle of Nash\'iIIe had been 
fought, and Sherman was on his 
waj' fn>m the sea. The invest- 
ment of Petersburg was drawing 
closer every day, and the Con- 
federacy was slowly crumbling. 
\'ictory and release were at hand, 
and in the meantime the shady 
[Kirche.s of the Roper Hospital 
shown below were not an unplea.s- 
ant place to lounge. Undoubt- 
edly many of tlie prisoners 
yearned with fierce eagerness to 
be free again, but their Intsin-er- 
ation here was not to be for long. 




Bluff were confined, there seems to have been, in the begin- 
ning, a total lack of system, Negroes came and went, making 
purchases for prisoners, especially officers, who could command 
money. Prisoners under guard went out to buy provisions. 
There was little or no restriction on visiting, and some prison- 
ers seem to have made social calls in company with some of the 
young officers of the guard. In the officers' division were 
rough bunks and tables and a rude bathroom. The privates' 
prison had no bunks, but the inmates had an abundant water 
supply. The regular ration of beef and bread was cooked for 
the prisoners, but anything else was prepared by the prisoners 
themselves, or by some old negro paid by the mess. 
J In 1862, some of the Confederate privates taken at Glen- 

' ■"'^^ dale, or Frayser's Farm, were sent to Fort Warren, in Boston 
Harbor, then under the command of Colonel Dimick, where 
they remained until after the cartel had been signed, Alexan- 
der Hunter, a private in a Virginia regiment, thus speaks of 
the life in Fort Warren, in "Johnny Reb and Billy Yank": 
"Those were halcyon days, those days of July, 1862; light 
spots in a generally dark life. Our soldier prisoners, so inured 
to hardship, want, and suffering, had now not a care on their 
minds, not a trouble in their hearts ; they drew long breaths of 
content, and could only sigh sometimes at the thought of the 
dark future, which was doomed to hold so marked a contrast 
to that perfect rest and satisfaction." As they arrived at Ai- 
ken's Landing, on the James River, they met a number of pris- 
oners released from Fort Delaware, where conditions seem to 
have been quite different from those at Fort Warren. To 
quote Hunter again : " Those prisoners that trooped slowly 
over the gangplank, looking like the vanguard of the Resur- 
rection, were from Fort Delaware. Scores seemed to be ill; 
many were suffering from the scurvy, wliile all bore marks of 
severe treatment in their thin faces and wasted forms." 

During the operation of the cartel, complaints of the con- 
ditions on Belle Isle began to be heard. The surgeon who 
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I THE O'CONNOR HOUSE I\ CHAHLPiSTON. WHERE FEDEKAL OFFICERS WERE KEIT 

During the lasl monlbs ot Uip war n. miiiilxT of Fciieral priionera veiv tvnfini;^ in (.'liarlestun while the timii v.ii» l^'iiig bombsrded 
by the Ftiipmls from Iheir ulrongholil (Hi Morris Ifilund. In rrlnlialion, k\\ hiindrpd Confinlfrati.' officers «itc srnl frum Fort DfIh- 
ware nn<l plucnl in ii stockade oD Morris IsUntI iiniiiT tin- fire ut the Cunfrih-ratc giins. I-iUIl- <ir no duuntge wns rionr on either sidi 
This b II iihutograph of the O'Conoor huiise in Cluirleston, used as hii .olBcFrB' prison. It wu taken in April, 18113. after the uwi 
pation of the city by the Federal forces. The bnildinij in front of tht O'Connor hoiue is in ruins, hut there are ni> marks ol shellN 
Tiaible un the O'Connor house itself. Now Ihul tlie lieree heal of wir luin [Hisneil. it has been admitted that it would ha> 
impossible to keep prisoners anywhere in Charleston «illioul exposing them lo the bonibariinient. since tluit covered the entire city. 
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attended a number of exchanged Federal prisoners confined 
upon Belle Isle reported that " every case wore upon it the 
visage of hunger, the expression of despair. . . . Their frames 
were, in the most cases, all that was left of them." On the other 
side, we find charges of inhumanity against keepers. 

After the suspension of exchanges under the order of 
May 25, 1863, these complaints increased both in volume and 
in bitterness, and attempts were made on both sides to send 
provisions to their men. The boxes sent by relatives or friends 
were generally delivered. In the fall of 1862, considerable 
quantities of clothing were sent to Richmond to be distributed 
by Federal officers, anil also a number of boxes of food, so 
that certain tents in Belle Isle were declared to present the 
" appearance of a first-class grocery store." The boxes, some 
sent by the Sanitary Commission and others by private parties, 
were not examined until a letter, dated November 7, 1863, 
from Genera] Neal Dow, himself a prisoner, was intercepted. 
In this he made the suggestion that, as the boxes were not ex- 
amined, money be sent in cans labeled " Preserved Fruit," 
which money might be used for bribing the guards and thus 
effecting escapes. After this, all boxes were opened and care- 
fully examined. Much food was spoiled from delay, or was 
eaten by hungrj' Confederates. 

It was believed widely in the North that much of the food 
sent to Richmond was appropriated for the Confederate army, 
but there seems to be no evidence to sustain such a conclusion, 
The report had its origin, apparently, in the statement made 
to a prisoner by a carpenter employed about one of the prisons 
in Richmond. Without investigation, this was at once ac- 
cejjted as the truth, and blazoned abroad. An interesting fea- 
ttire of the study of the " Official Records " is the discovery of 
the origin of many of the almost universally accepted beliefs 
of the day. Beginning as mere camp rumors reported to a su- 
perior officer, they are quoted " on reliable authority," which 
soon becomes " unquestionable," and are spread broadcast. 
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ONE OF THE FEW SCENES OF RETALIATION 
STOCKADE FOR CONFKI)ER.\TE PRISONER.S ON MORRIS ISLAND 



M;inj- tiirfuts of retaliation (or the alleged mis treatment of prisoners were made iluriug tin- war. but tite 
photograph above ia the scene of one of the few which were carried out. In 1864, while Sherman wa-s 
pushing e^■erything ijefore him in Georgia, a number of I'nion prisoners were sent to Charleston and con- 
fined within the city limits, actually under tire of the Union batteries, altliough the city was still inhabited. 
In retaliation, six hundred Confederate officers were placed on the steamer Crescent, August 20, 18f!4, ami 
started for Charleston from Fort Delaware. \Vhen .they arrived, the stockade built for their prison on 
Morris Island under fire of the Confederate batteries was not ready, and the prisoners were not landed 
till September 7th. The food furnished them was identical with that which rumor had it was furnished 
the prisoners in the city. The Confederates, however, were careful to tire high. The guard in the stock- 
ade was as much exposed as the prisoners. The Federal prisoners in the city were finally withdrawn; 
the stockade was then abandoned, and its inmates sent to Port Pulaski, Savannah, on October S3, !864. 




Meanwhile, the first reporter had, perhaps, repudiated the ru- 
mor the following day. For a time the issue of boxes was sus- 
pended, though we are told by (Jeneral Butler that this arose 
from the fact that they were addressetl by zealous persons in 
the North to " Our Ilra^'e Defenders in Richmond," or to 
" Our Starving Soldiers in Richmond." Colonel Ould, the 
Confederate agent of exchange, says that jjersistent misrep- 
resentation of the action of the Confederate authorities caused 
the withdrawal of the privilege. 

During 1863, the nimiber of prisoners had increased so 
largely that their care began to be a serious matter ujion both 
sides, both because of the expense of feeding them, and on ac- 
count of the number of guards ivitlidrawn from ser\'ice. From 
the south and west, only a few lines of rickety, single-track 
railway ran toward Riclmiond, by which supplies of every sort 
might be brought. The expense of feeding and guarding pris- 
oners by the tens of thousands began to be felt hi the North, 
and it was impossible for the commandants to maintain longer 
their personal ac<iuaintance with individuals. 

The statement that the Confederate prisoner in the Xorth 
was given the same food and the same clothing as his guard 
has been often made and has been generally believed. A study 
of the " Official Records" shows that such was not tlie case. The 
Confederate prisoner did not in fact receive the same clothes 
as liis cajttor, or the same quantity of food, except for a few 
months at the beginning of the war. It was announced, in 
1 862, that the regular soldier's ration had been found too large 
for men living lives of absolute idleness, and therefore on July 
7, 1 862, the commissary -general of prisoners issued a circular 
authorizing its reduction at the discretion of the commandants. 

The diflFerence between the cost of this reduced ration and 
the regular soldier's ration was to constitute a prison fund, out 
of which articles for the comfort and health of the prisoners 
were to be bought. This prison fund was in some cases very 
large, and, while used to buy articles of food for the prisoners. 
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•^HANGING THE GUARD AT ELMIRA PRISON, 1864 



This photograph of the quarters of the guards who kept watch of the thousands of Confederate prisoners 
confined at Eliuira shows that conditions were much better outside the camp than in. The long shadows of 
the regular lines of tents indicate plainly that it was taken late in the afternoon. The leafage on the trees 
fixes the season as summer. The men are apparently engaged in changing guard. Dr. E. F. Sanger, 
the surgeon attached to Elmira, had great difficulty in getting his requisitions filled. In the midst of plenty 
in the rich State of New York the prisoners were attacked by scur\-y on account of lack of fresh vegetables. 
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was converted largely into permanent improvements which 
more properly might have been charged to the Quartermaster's 
Department. For example, at Rock Island, a hospital costing 
more than thirty thousand dollars was paid for out of the pris- 
oners' rations, while in some j)risons, for months at a time, no 
vegetables were issued. The accumulation of a large prison 
fund was a matter of much pride to some officers. 

During the latter part of 1863 and the beginning of 1864, 
the reports of suffering in Southern prisons multiplied, and the 
behef that it was intentionally inflicted grew to be almost uni- 
versal in the North. Many suggestions of retaliation were 
made, and, influenced by this sentiment, the prisoner's ration 
was reduced, first by a circular dated April 20, 1864, and this 
was soon superseded by another issued June 1, 1864. Tea and 
coffee were cut off, and the other items were reduced. 

The ration as reduced was then as follows: 



Pork or bacon 10 

Fresh beef 14 

Flour or soft bread .... 16 

Hard bread 14 

Corn-meal 16 

Beans or peas 1^^ pounds 

Or rice or hominy .... 8 pounds 

Soap 4 pounds 

Vinegar 3 quarts 

Salt 3 J pounds 



ounces, in lieu of fresh beef. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

ounces, in lieu of flour or soft bread. 

ounces, in lieu of flour or soft bread. 



•-to 100 rations. 



As will be seen, this ration is bread, meat, and either beans, 
peas, rice, or hominy. The manner in wliicli these articles were 
to be served was left to the discretion of the commandant. This 
ration, even though reduced, should have been enough to pre- 
vent serious suffering, but the testimony of men whose repu- 
tation for veracity cannot be questioned, indicates that, after 
this order went into effect, in some prisons the men were often 
hungry; and the zest with which prisoners ate articles which 
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a man normally fed would refuse can hardly be explaine<l by 
their innate perversity. The inspectors* reports show several 
cases of collusion between commissary and contractor, or else 
lax super\'ision which allowed the contractor to do his own 
weigiiing and to furnish inferior qualities. Large prison funds 
continued to accumulate, and the attitude of some of the 
commandants seems to have been influenced by the idea of 
retaliation. 

The site, the organization, and the history of Anderson- 
ville have already been described, and the story of that " gigan- 
tic mass of human misery " need not be retold. To many, 
Andersonville connotes all of prison life in the South. Yet 
only about twenty per cent, of the total number of prisoners 
taken by the Confederate forces was sent there. A large pro- 
portion of these had been previously confined elsewhere, and 
later were transferred to other prisons. The mortality rate in 
some other Confederate stockades was quite as heavy, perhaps 
heavier, though the records of the others are very incomplete. 
In several prisons. North and South, the percentage of mortal- 
ity was higher for short periods, but in none was it so uni- 
formly high for its whole existence. 

The charge often made that the site of Andersonville was 
essentially imhealthful seems to be met by the report of Doctor 
Jones, who, after analyses of the soil and water of the imme- 
diate vicinity, claims that there was nothing in either to have 
caused excessive mortality. The fearful crowding, insufficient 
and improper food, lack of clothing, shelter, and fuel, lack of 
medicines and medical attendance, and the effects of the hot 
Southern sun, together with the depressed condition of the 
spirits of the inmates of all prisons, are enough. The hospital 
arrangements were insufficient, medicines were lacking, the 
country was thinly populated, and proper food for the sick 
was imobtainable. Milk and eggs could not be had. 

The officers of Andersonville were charged with not provid- 
ing a sufficient quantity of wood, since raw rations were issued 





WHERE BLUE AND GRAY WERE CARED FOR ALIKE— AFTER SPOTSli'LVAMA 



In the battle of Spotsylvania, May 12, 1864, General Edward Johnson's division of seven thousand men 
were taken prisoners at the salient knorni as "Bloody Angle." Some of the wounded jtrisoners were placed 
in the same field hospitals as the Federals, and treated by the Union surgeons. They were left on the 
field as the army moved on, and a small Confederate cavalry force under Colonel Rosser rescued all who 
could be identified as Confederates, and took all of the hospital attendants not wearing a distinctive badge. 
The surgeons and other attendants were left unmolested. Owing to the hard fighting and frequent chiuiges 
of position in this campaign, both medical supplies and medical officers were scan-cr than had generally 
been the case; but owing to the help of the Sanitary Commission and other outside agencies, the prisoners 
fared l)etter than they would have done inside their own lines, and had one good meal before their rescue. 



to a large proportion of the prisoners. A one-time prisoner, 
in a private letter, dated January 16, 1910, says: " If I had 
been able to cook what 1 bad after it was properly bolted, I 
should not have been so hungry, and the ration would have 
sufficed. A man can eat heartily and then die from stan'a- 
tion if he does not digest what he eats, and this was just exactly 
our condition." Again he says: "1, who drew raw ratio'ns 
for more than one himdred (lays, ate corn-meal which had just 
barely been I)oiled, and which was by no means cooked, or the 
l>ea-I)ean which was not at all softened. ... 1 venture the 
statement that not one-third of the food 1 ate was digested, or 
could be digested, and this was true with all those around me." 

Tlie officers at this prison lived in constant dread of an 
uprising. At a time when there were thirty-two thousand 
prisoners, the guard amounted to less than twenty-three hun- 
dred effectives, all excejjt two hundred and nineteen of whom 
were raw militia, and generally inefficient. In (Jeorgia, j)rac- 
tically all the able-bodied men were in the army, leaving ordy 
the aged and the youths at home. In many families no white 
man was left, and while, on the whole, the negroes were loyal 
to llieir white mistresses, it was, of course, known that many 
cf them were torn by conflicting emotions — that of regard for 
the white people they had known, and that of gratitude toward 
the Federals who ^\'ere to set them free. These facts, perliaps, 
may explain — not excuse — the famous order of General Win- 
der ordering tlie batten- of artillery on duty at Andersonville 
to open on the stockade when notice had been received that the 
approaching Federals were within seven miles of Andersonville. 

During a large part of 1864, prisoners on neither side were 
permitted to receive supplies from outside. As the complaints 
of hardships grew more frequent, the relatives and friends of 
prisoners demanded that some arrangement be made to supplj' 
them. After some preliminary correspondence with Major 
John E. Mulford, the Federal agent for exchange. Colonel 
Robert Ould, the Confederate agent, asked General Grant, on 





BRIGADIER-r.ENKRAL JOHN II. WINDER, C. S. A. 

John H. Winder was bom in Maryland, where his fnmity had been pruirinmt for many 
years. Up vma a son of Gcnrral W. II. Winder, commatniing the American forces at the 
bailie of Rladensbilri; during the war of 181!. Ceneral Winder was graduated at West 
Point io 18«0 and Bssi)picd to the artillerj-: he resigned in 1843 but retumni to tlic army in 
IS87. For a time he served as instructor at West Point, and entered Ihe Mrsican War as 
captain. He was brevetteii major fur gallantry al (.'unlreras and Chlinibus™. and lieutenant- 
colonel fur gallantry in the utlock upon the City of Mcxira. He reached the rank of major 
in tlie regular army in 181)0 but resigned April ST. 1861. He was soon appointed brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army anil made inappctor-gcnerul uf the camps around Rieh- 
niond, which included for the first few months supervision of Lfae prisons. lie afterward 
commanded the Department of Henriiw, which is the county in which Richmond is situated, 
and was also provost-marshal-gcneral of Richmond, where his strictness rreat/xl considerable 
feeling against him. In 1804. after the largest number of enlisted m<-n had been transferred 
tu Andersonville and many of the officers to Macon, he was placed in charge ol all the 
prisons in Alabama ami Georgia. Finally, November 81. 1864. he was mode commissar)'- 
general of prisoners cast of the Mississippi River. He died Fcbniary 7, 1805, it is said from 
disease contracted while visiting the prison stockade at Horence. Genera! Winder's char- 
acter has been the subject of much dispute. To the last. President Davis, Secretary Seddon, 
and Adjutant Cooper declared that he was a much-maligned man. He was set to perform a 
task made impossible by the inadequacy of supplies of men. food, clothing, and medicines. 



October 30, 1864, whether }ie would permit a cargo of cotton 
to pass through the blockade, for the purpose of securing 
money to furnish necessities to the prisoners in the Xorth. The 
agreement was reached November 12th, but, through various 
delays, the cotton ditl not leave Mobile, Alabama, until Jan- 
uary 15, 1865. A large part of it was sold in New York for 
eighty-two cents a pound, and from the proceeds General W. 
N. R. Beall, a prisoner of war paroled for the purpose, sent 
to Confederate prisoners in seventeen hospitals or prisons, 
17,199 blankets, 18,872 coats, 21,669 pairs of trousers, 21,809 
shirts, 22,509 pairs of shoes, besides considerable quantities of 
underclothing. He distributed 2218 boxes from the South. 

Reciprocally, the Federal commanders were permitted to 
send large quantities of clothing and supplies to the prisoners 
contined in various i>arts of the Confederacy. The resumption 
of the exchange of prisoners, however, soon made further ac- 
tion of this sort unnecessarj'. Since the action of (Jeneral Hal- 
leck. May 25, 1863, regarding exchange of prisoners was based 
to a considerable extent on the attitude of the Confederate 
Government toward the negro troops and their white oflScers, 
it may be worth while to mention that there seems to be little 
evidence that any white officer, after he had surrendered, was 
ever put to death because he had commanded negro troops, 
though there is testimony that quarter sometimes was refused. 
A few captured negroes claimed by citizens of South Carolina 
were put to death on the ground that they were in armed in- 
surrection, but this action was unusual and was soon forbidden. 
Generally, sla^-es were restored to their owners, or else were 
held to work on the fortifications. 

Free negroes taken were held as ordinary prisoners of 
war, though two, at least, were sold into slavery in Texas. 
That on some occasions no quarter was given to negro sol- 
diers seems certain. Generally speaking, as was clearly set 
forth by the memorial of the Federal officers confined at 
Charleston, the lot of the captured negroes was easier than that 




CLOSE TO THE "DEAD-LINE" AT AN'DKRSOW ILI.K 

The officers iii charge of this prison lived iii constant dread of iiu uprising among the prisoners. At one 
time less than twenty-three hundred effectives, almost all of iheni raw militia ajid generally inefficient, 
were guarding thirty-two thousand prisoners. The order to shoot without hesitation any prisoner crossing 
the "dead-line," which was maintained in all stockade prisons North and Houth, waa a matter of vital 
necessity here when the prisoners so far outnumbered the guards. This c'oudition of affairs is what gave 
rise to the famous order of General J. II. \Yinder for the battery of artillerj' on duty at Andersonvillc to 
open on tlic stockade should notice be received that any approaching Federal forces from Sherman's 
army were within seven miles. 
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of the whites, since they were " distributed among the citizens 
or employed upon Gk)vernment works. Under these circum- 
stances they receive enough to eat and are worked no harder 
than accustomed to." 

Stories of placing prisoners imder the fire of their own 
batteries occasionally occur. On the evidence of two deserters 
that certain captured negroes had been ordered to work on 
fortifications under fire, General Butler put a number of Con- 
federate prisoners to work upon the Dutch Gap canal. On 
the denial of General Lee that it was intended to place prison- 
ers under fire, and the statement of his position in regard to 
negro soldiers. General Grant ordered the squad withdrawn. 
During the bombardment of Charleston, Federal prisoners 
were confined there under fire, though the city was still inhab- 
ited. In retaliation, six hundred Confederate officers were sent 
from Fort Delaware to Morris Island, and there confined in a 
stockade in front of the Federal lines, where the projectiles 
from the Confederate artillery passed over them. I^ittle or no 
damage was done. There are hundreds of other threats to be 
found in the correspondence contained in the " Official Rec- 
ords." Prisoners were often designated as hostages for the 
safety of particular persons, but the extreme penalty was vis- 
ited on few. Manv of the threats on both sides were not in- 
tended to be executed. 

The most prominent figures at Andersonville, and hence 
in the prison history of the Confederacy, w^ere General Jolm 
H. Winder and Captain Henry Wirz. The former officer, 
who was a son of General William H. Winder of the War 
of 1812, had been graduated at West Point in 1820, and 
with the exception of four years, had served continuously in 
the army of the United States, being twice brevetted for gal- 
lantrj^ during the JMexican War. As a resident of Maryland 
he had much to lose and little to gain in following the cause 
of the South, but, it is alleged, through the personal friendship 
of President Davis, was promoted early in the war to the rank 
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DEAD-LINE" ITSELF 



of Andcrsonville Prison, taken from tlic northeiist anfile of tlio stfx-kiuie in tlic summer of 186i, 
a of its cn)wdiiig ami discomfort. The pliotopriipher had reaehcd a sentry-box on the stwkade 
ne^r the stream, from whitih the ground sloped in both direetions. On the right perclios another sentry- 
box from which a rifle may flash at any iastant — for the rail supported by |Ktsts in the foreground i« tlie 
famous "dead-line," across wliich it was death to pass. So arenstomed to all this had the prisoners become, 
in the filth and squalor and misery engendered by conge.stion, which finally left but thirty-five stjuare feet 
of room (a space seven feet by five) to every man, that even the dead-line itself is used as a support for some 
of the prisoners' tents. Since plenty of room apiiears farther back in this pi<:ture, it would seem that the 
guards here were reasonably careful not to shoot without provocation — which, as official orders of the lime 
complained, they sometimes were not in Point Lookout. Camp Douglas, and other prisons. General John 
H. Winder and Captain Henry Wirz were in constant terror of an uprising in force of maddened prisoners, 
and the rule was inexorable. Inside the line are huts of every description. Some few are built of boughs 
of trees, but for the most part they. are strips of cloth or canvas, old blankets, even a ragged coat to keep 
off the fierce rays of the ruthless sun. The shelters in front are partly underground, since the blanket was 
not large enough to cover the greater space. Some in the middle are simply strips of cloth npon poles. 
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®rf atm^nt of l^nscmtB 



of brigadier-general, and made inspector-general of camps 
around Richmond with charge of prisons. He soon became 
commander of the Department of Henrico, which is the county 
including the city of Richmond. Later he was placed in charge 
of all the prisons of Richmond, with a shadowy authority over 
those outside. After the prisoners were sent South, he was 
assigned to command the prisons in Alabama and Georgia. 
Finally, November 21, 1864, he was made commissary-general 
of prisoners east of the Mississippi. 

Evidence shown by his official papers is contradictory. 
Congressman Ely, who had been a prisoner in Liggon's fac- 
tory, calls him " the kind-hearted general," but Colonel Chand- 
ler, in the supplement to his famous report, in words that sting 
and burn, holds him largely responsible for conditions at ^n- 
dersonville, while otlier charges against his character were 
made. A wounded Federal officer writes of the tenderness 
with which General Winder carried him in his arms, and yet 
Richmond drew a sigh of relief when he was ordered away. 

We find that he quarreled with Lucius B. Northrop, the 
Confederate commissary-general of subsistence, insisting that 
the latter did not furnish sufficient food for the prisoners, 
and he constantly urges the constniction of new prisons to re- 
lieve the crowding at Andersonville, and to enable the of- 
ficers in charge to get fcxxl more easily for their prisoners. He 
many times makes requisitions for food and tools and, finally, 
when conditions had become intolerable, twice recommended 
that the prisoners be paroled, even without equivalents, declar- 
ing that it was better that they should go than that they should 
starve. On the other hand, lie disputed with some of the sur- 
geons whose reports upon hospitals and prisons had seemed to 
reflect upon his administration, and denounced Colonel Chand- 
ler, making a defense of tlie Andersonville prison not war- 
ranted by his own reports. His death, in February, 1865, did 
not end the controversy. 

The life of Wirz has been mentioned. At the close of the 
I mi 





BURYING THE DEAD AT ANDERSON VILLE. SUMMER OP 1804 



Tbc higliL-Jit ileath-rate al Anilersonvitle Prison, Georgia, from disease, insuffident Food, and the BhooUog o! prisooers who croiuiMl tLe 
"dead-line" was one bunilrnl wid Iwenlj-'seven in a day. or one every eleven minutes. The dead men were hastily paekni in tarta 
and hurried out lolhe burial ground by liurtal squads eomposed of prisoners who volunteered gladly (or this work, sinee it enabled tlietu 
to get out into the fresh nir. Trenches four teel deep were waiting, and the bodies were interred side by side without coffins. This 
baste was neccsBary to protect the linng from the pollution of the air by rapidlj- de«impoHing bodies undiT the hot Southern sun. 




arratmftit of ^nsanns 



war i^ «a.* »(T*s*/^. rreii '.v » ^....'^ry rfitrjr.'jvAort. -jti. dar^n^ 
fti " ffxi^W.Ti'.r.;i. 'xx.i'rrirzr^^-.^. ^ trxi '■r.r.-iijir.uj . . . to injure 
thft ?^«irh ar/i 'i^rr'.y -.r.i»: ;.-r> .i ^-,-j:>.-r* >. th*; mflitary «r- 
V If-*: '-f tt^ I 'r.'.'.f:rl .S-ji*ftH. trjrr. T-ftL-i ifji ^j«T;r.i &r:s>ri-:ri •>? war. 
ari'l , . , u.'-.T'l'zr '.:. '■ r-.A*. -.r. './ "re la^i ar..i 'ri-iti/nL* ->? w»r." 
If'; wa.i <r»fiv:fr*,ftfi ar.'i ^Titrs^ts': \'--*rriKrT 10. Iv^5. There 
\\SLS \^if-M littlft atterr.p": to .":f^r..:.*.i:r: K>i-. '.'.. "iMi eye* -jf tbe 
viur\A. IVhilt maf.y Ti^jurherr^iri Ka- 1 :-■'. '.f.at he ■iiitfertil f>>r 
ctnifViii'iiL't for whiVrf. F^ was no* r^[<-.rii>ir. o-nipara-iT-rly lit- 
tle ha,s }>f^.n sai'I in h!^ 'iTf*:r..*e: ^^it C- ■I-.-r;':! fhan-Uer. wh-'^se 
t'.rribit arrai^frirnsrit of .\ri'-!*:rv»riv;ilr was ■*<"• [»"ttrit a fact.>r 
in riy'stalliziriif the v.-ntirii'rfit in r-rj-ATfl t" ^Ka" [iiai:»r. ■*ays that 
Wirz stniKiflt'l ajfainst iin'rintr'-IIaM^ nji-iiti-Ti*. 

\ot loijif aj^o. a fi'ieral v-I<l:er. "fio.- ati inmate of the 
priwiii, reviewe'i the priv>ii ori'iiHons at .\n<lersrinville. ami 
came to [»raetically the same conclusion. An"ther prisoner re- 
cently wmte: " I have always thoimht that Win was unlitteti 
hy nature ami by natural ability for the cumniaml nf as many 
rnen an<l of as important intere>t^ as was i^iven ti> him iltiring 
those sad months of 18t;4. He was a man nf mennirial tem- 
I»erament, pnme to an^rer. and prone to abuse. Wlu-n things 
went well he was kind and gootl-naturt-d: when they went ill 
he was tlK," re%'erse. . . . He might have commanded a com- 
pany well, and iM«sibly a regiment, hut thirty thmisand men 
got auay with him. He was at sea in their management." 

<Jther commandants and otfiivrs of prisons, including 
Major Thomas P. Turner of Riehnionil. Ricliard Turner of 
Lihby, W. S. Winder and R. B. \Viiider of Andersonville. 
were iniprisfjned for a time after the war. but they were never 
brought to trial. Major Gee's aojuittal has been mentioned. 

DeeanHC of the early apimintnient of a I'nited States eoni- 
missary -general of jiriwjners, conditions in Xortbern prisons 
were more nearly iiiiifomi than tho.se in the South, The rail- 
road lines were never closed, and the {.'<mimissary an<l Quar- 
termaster's dc|)artments were able at all times to furnish any 





A KKDRRAL COIIRT-MARTIAI, AVTKR GKITYSBURG 

The couii-niartiiLl here pk-tured ifi that of the SH'oiul division, Twttftli Army Corps. It was cunvencd nt Ellin F'unl, Vu., in July, 
1863. Such officers were ESpeciBlly dEtnileH from variuua regiments of a division of their corps, for the purpose of judging all classes 
of caw9, crimes, and misdemeaDors agninst the general r^ulations of the army. The officers above tried a Urge number ot cases of 
desertion, iniiubordinstion, and disobedience to orders, sentencing in this particular court-martial ttiree deserters to be shot. Tvo 
of theae men were executed in the presence of the whole division, at Morton's Ford on the Rapidan, in September following. The 
idea of a court-martial in the scri-ice was .lomcwhal similar to tliat of a civil jury. The judge-ad vocalc of a graienil court-martini 
stood in the rehitionship ot a prosecuting districl-attomey, except for Ihe fact Ihat he had to protect the prisoner's interest when the 
latter was unable to employ counsel. Privates wi>re seldom able lu employ cuunsel, but officers on trial were generally able to do so. 
The officers composing tliis court were, from left lo right. Captain Elliott, Sixtieth New York: t'aptain Stegman, One Hundred and 
Second New York (jtuigc-advucale); CaptitinZarraeher, Twenty-ninth Pennsylvania; Captain Fitzpnlrick. Twenty-eighth PcnnsylvBiuB; 
Captain Pieraon, One Tlundred and Thirty-seventh New York, and Captain Greenwalt, One Hundred and Eleventh Pennsylvania. 



quantity of supplies demanded. It was not difficult to procure 
guards for the prisoners, the number <jf medical men and the 
amount of medical supplies were unlimited, and since all of 
these could be transferred easily from one locality to another, 
there was no physical reason why a prison in one State or sec- 
tion might not be as good as that in another. 

Tlie prisoner in the North got more to eat, and yet, dur- 
ing 1864, there can be no doubt that he often went hungry. 
The evidence seems to show tliat the claim so A'igorously ma<le 
by the Confederates that the pi'isoners received practically the 
same rations as the troops in the field was, broadly si>eaking, 
true, but the soldier had always the opportunity of picking an 
apple from a tree, or a turnip from a field. Stray chickens, 
sheep, or pigs occasionally disap])eared mysteriously, and there 
were sometimes rabbits in the fields, squirrels in the woods, 
birds in the trees, and fish in the streams. A box from home 
came, to be shared, of course, with all his friends, «ho in turn 
would share theirs. If all these failed the citizens were ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, to give food to hungry soldiers. 
And yet we are told that many of the Confederate prisoners 
captured during the last year of the war were so worn out by 
hardships and short rations that they fell an easy prey to dis- 
ease in the Northern prisons. 

Students of tlie war almost umversally agree that the 
commissary-general of the Confederacy was unequal to his 
responsibilities, though the difficulties ivith which he had to 
contend ^vere enormous. Even to the end tliere was food in the 
South, but it was in the wrong place. While citizen, soldier, 
and prisoner were starving in Richmond, Sherman was de- 
stroying millions of dollars' worth of supplies in Georgia. If 
the soldiers were liungrj', it is not to be exjtected, perhaps, of 
hinnan nature that the prisoners would be fed luxuriously. 
After 18()3, the prisoners held by the Confederates were, gen- 
erally speaking, hungry all the time. The same fact is true, 
however, of the armies of the Confederacy. 





PROVOST-MARSHALS OFFICE. DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND 



Whcrtver sutdiprs rongr^nttc there are sure to be fuund «h*rp*T» lUiil Ihirvps. In the ranlu of both arniie» were men wlio imul.i auL 
bf^ve. In his rqKirt of Nnvember M, 18TD. tlic Ppctpral aiirgi>(iTi-(p.iieriiI stutiis thitl IO.S men died of homicide vid tlicre were lil 
military executions during the Civil War. Tbe sentry In this photograph slaodinii in the Hliade of the doonr&y oF (he pravost-roAr- 
sh«r« headquarters. Department of the Cumberbuid. gives a hint of the mailed hand that waa nereassry lo govern the soldiery. In 
front of the house two ropes arc stretched between two posLi, Here the guard tied its horses when it elulterei] up with a prifuiner. 
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That some of the suffering in Southern prisons might have 
been prevented if men of greater energy had been charged with 
the care of prisoners, is doubtless true. The ahnost superhuman 
efforts requisite for success were not always made, and for this 
the feeling of despair, which began to creep over the spirits of 
many men during 1864, was partly responsible. That any 
considerable amount of the suffering was due to deliberate in- 
tention cannot be maintained, but the result was the same. 

The prisoner in the North was better clothed than in the 
South, where, during the last eighteen months of the war, even 
soldiers depended to a large extent upon the clothes they cap- 
tured from the Federals, but the statement that all Confeder- 
ate prisoners were always well clothed is by no means accurate. 
Large quantities of condemned and cast-off clothing were is- 
sued, but in the bitter winter climate of northern New York or 
in the Lake region, prisoners from the Gulf States found it 
almost impossible to keep warm. In the particular of clothing, 
much depended upon the attitude of the prison commandant, 
who made requisitions for clothing at his discretion. 

In the Southern stockades, there was little shelter except 
what the prisoners impro\ased, and wood was often insufficient 
in quantity. Shelter was always furnished in the North, and 
fuel in somewhat variable quantities. Where the barracks were 
new and tight there was generally sufficient warmth; in other 
cases, the number of stoves allowed did hardly more than tem- 
per the air, and as a result every window and door was kept 
tightly closed. 

The attitude of the guards was variable, North and South. 
Generally speaking, they w^ere not cruel, though they were 
sometimes callous. It is the unanimous testimony that soldiers 
who had seen actual service were more considerate than raw re- 
cruits or conscripted or drafted militia. Undoubtedly, the ne- 
groes who formed a part of the guard at several prisons were 
disposed to be strict and to magnify their authority, sometimes 
to the humiliation of their charges. 
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'•Bn.L-niNG 

The exigiTiries of war diBiTed so widely Inini Uiosc of peace Uijit at times the prisoners he!d by their ovni side had quilc as much lu 
eomplttin uf as it Ihey hud beeu cnptured in battle. The "Bull-Ring" at City Paint waa composed of three large LarrBcks of one 
rtory which opened into separtile enclosures surrounded by high wooden fences. All this was enclosed in a single railing, between 
which and the high fence a patrol was constantly in motion. The inner sentry stood guard upon n raised platform Iniill out from the 
feiice, which gave him a liew of nil the prisoners in the three pens. This is where the provust-marshars prisoners were eonfinej. The 
Mnilary conditions were indescribably bad. William IIoBell Rewi. in "Hosiiilal Life," published in 18(18, quotes an officer reci-ntly 
lilierated from Libby Prison as snyinK Ihul he would rather be i-onfined in Libby for six months than in the "Hull-Ring" for one. 



Ill all the prisons, Xortliern or Southern, enclosed by a 
fence or a stockade, there was a "dead-line," or what corre- 
sponded to it. Its necessity, from the standpoint of tlie guard, 
was obvious. If the inmates were allowed to approach the 
fence, a concerted rush would residt in many escapes. Pris- 
oners were shot on both sides for crossing this danger line, 
and for approaching or leaning out of the prison windows. 

Coi-respondence was restricted as to length and frequency 
in all prisons, and both incoming and outgoing letters were 
read by some one detailed for the purjMwe. Money sent in let- 
ters Mas occasionally abstracted, and not placed to the pris- 
oner's account. After the first year, money was always taken 
from the prisoners on entering, as it was found that a guard 
was not always alM)ve temptation. When a sutler was allowed 
in a prison, a prisoner with a balance to his credit was allowed 
t<» give orders on his account, or else he was furnished with 
checks good for jjurcliases. The aiiiomit remaining to his 
credit was supposed to be returned to the prisoner on his re- 
lease, or to l)e transferred with him when sent to another prison. 

The relative mortality in prisons, Xorth and South, has 
I>een much discussed, and veiy varying results have been 
reached. The ailjutant-general of the United States, in 1908, 
published a memorandum simimarizing the results of his ui- 
vestigations. 

According to tlic best information now obtainable from both Union 
iinil ('onfeiicrate rfcortis, it appears tliut S11,-1'11 Tnion soldiers were 
captured during the Civil War, of wliich number 16,668 were paroled 
on the field and 30,218 died while in captivity: nnd that 462.634 Con- 
federate soldiers were captured during that war, of which number 247,- 
769 were paroled on the field and 25,976 died while in captivity. 

From this it would appear that the mortality in Federal 
prisons was twelve per cent., while in Confederate prisons it 
was fifteen and one-half per cent, of the total number con- 
fined. 
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THE PROVOST-MARSHAL AND THE 
CITIZEN 

By HoLiAXD Thompson 



No graver question was ever considered by this court ; nor one which 
more nearly concerns tlie rights of the whole people; for it is a birth- 
right of every Anierican citizen charged with crime lo be trieii and 
punished according to law. ... If there was a law to justify the niih- 
tary trial it is not our province to interfere; if there was not, it is our 
duty to declare the nullity of the whole proceedings. — Decision United 
State* Supreme Court, ex parte Milligaii. 

WHKX General McClellan assumed the chief conimatul 
of the Ignited States forces in the Kast, he devoted his 
undoubted talents for organization and a considerable part of 
his time to the definition of the duties of staff-officers of his 
command. In the performance of this task he assigned to a 
provost-marshal-general " a class of duties which had not be- 
fore in our service l>een defined and grouped under the man- 
agement of a special department." Among these duties were 
the suppression of marauding and the depredations on private 
pniperty. the i>reser\'ation of good order, the prevention of 
straggling, the sui)j>ression of gamblitig liouses or other estab- 
lishments prejudicial to good order and discipline, and the su- 
pervision of hotels, saloons, and places of resort and amusement 
generally. To this officer was also entrusted the duty of mak- 
ing searches, seizures, and arrests, the custody of deserters from 
the oi>posing forces and of prisoners of war, the issuance of 
passes to citizens, and the hearing of complaints of citizens. 

From this long list of important duties it is obvious that 
the provost-marshal partook of the character both of a chief 
of police and of a magistrate. When an army was actively 





THE PROV(MT-MARSHAL AT WORK 
DESTROYING HOUSES FROM WHICH LIQUOR HAD BEEN SOLD TO SOLDIERS 
ALEXANDRIA, 1863 



DurEng the year 1803. while troops of the Union army wert lo- 
cated in and around AlexnDdria. it wan frequently the case that 
boUi olBfcrs and aoldiera who 
visited the city would enter 
huts atid houses in which 
liquor of the worst quality 
was sc)UI to tbero. It was 
discovered in the course of an 
examination made by chem- 
ists that much of this liquor 
was made from pure spirits 
and was inflammahlc to the 
highest degree. The soldier. 
upon entering one of these 
■hops, would have offered to 
him a large drink at a cheap 
price, and before mai^' min- 
uten he would become stupe- 



In several 
•as ensued. 




^aaea deatlis from ak-uholism and delirium 

Aft<T becoming very drunk, the officer or 

soldier would be robbed by 



swiated with these grog- 
geries, and IIudwti uneon- 



ON GUARD AT THE PKO\06r-.MARSHALS TENT 



distiinrf from the scene of 
the crime. These placta 
iM'ennic so obnoxious and 
mated so much trouble 
lliaL it was Rnally deter- 
III I lied by General Slough to 
destroy them absolutely as 
the only hupe of abatement. 
The scene of the photograph 
shows how lioroughly ha 
men performed tliis task. 



engaged in the field, the first class of duties was the more im- 
portant. But since provost-marshals were appointed for every 
military department, though no active warfare was in progress 
within its limits antl they assumed the right to arrest citizens on 
suspicion and confine them without trial, verj' often the magis- 
terial side of the office was uppermost. 

Not all the military commanders viewed the activity of 
these officers with satisfaction. General Schofield, while com- 
manding in Missouri, quotes with approval the statement of 
General S. R. Curtis that the " creation of the so-called pro- 
A'ost-marshal invented a spurious military officer which has 
embarrassed the service. . , . Kverybody appoints provost-mar- 
shals and these officers seem to exercise plenary powers." Gen- 
eral Schofield goes on to say that these officers are " entirely in- 
dependent of all commanders except the commander of the de- 
partment, and hence of necessity pretty much independent of 
them." 

The provost-marshals in a department had, or assumed, 
powers dej>en<iing in extent somewhat upon the cliaracter of the 
conmiander. No position in the service demanded greater 
discretion and sounder judgment. Some of tlie officers ap- 
pointed, lH)th civilian and soldier, displayed unusual tact and 
decision, while others were hoth obstinate and arbitrary. Per- 
haps it was too nmch to expect that all of the hundreds of dep- 
uties appointed should be men able to impress their personality 
and enforce the laws without friction. 

While all of the duties mentioned al>ove were important, 
it is chiefly with the provost-marshal acting under his authority 
to make searches, seizures, and arrests of the premises, prop- 
erty, and persons of citizens that we are chiefly concerned in 
this chapter. The action of the provost-marshal brought to a 
consciousness of the citizen the fact that war existed as did that 
of no other officer. Later, the supervision of the draft was 
placed in charge of the provost-marshal-general at Washing- 
ton, who had no other duties, and the incidents and events 
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It was not until 
1863 that Negro 
troops were enlist- 
ed in the Union 
army. Properly 
led, they made ex- 
cellent soldiers, but 
there were times, 
like that shown iii 
this photograph, 
whenthey were dif- 
ficult to handle. In 
idleness they al- 
ways deteriorated 
in discipline. The 
accompanying ph<;>- 
tograph, taken ut- 
ter the fall ot Vicks- 
burg, shows one of 
the punLshnients in- 
flictefl on soldiers 
who had committed 
breaches of disci- 



- l'lin\0ST-MARSHALS OF THE THIRD ARMY CORPS, 
DECEMBER. 1863 

pline. They were 
set astride of a plank 
six inches wide and 
forced to remain in 
this position, which 
was neither com- 
fortahlc nor digni- 
fied, for two or 
three hours under 
guard. The Negro 
guard, clothed with 
a Httle temporarj' 
authority over his 
fellows, is apparent- 
ly swelling with im- 
IKirtanc-e. The two 
Negro soldiers "rid- 
ing the sawbuck" 
l<Kik apathetic, but 
it is doubtful it 
they are enjoy- 
ing themselves to 
any great extent. 
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■HIDING THE SAWBUCK"' AT THE 
VICKSBURG GIARD-HOUSE 
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occurring in the discharge of this duty were interesting and ex- 
citing, though they do not fall within the scope of this volume. 

During the month of April, 1861, all was in confusion in 
Washington. Senators and representatives in Congress had 
left their seats, and others were expected to follow their States ; 
occupants of the bench were leaving their court rooms ; officers 
of the army and na\y were daily offering their resignations; 
several members of the diplomatic corps were reported to be 
on their way home to cast their lot with the Confederacy ; many 
sul)ordinate officials of the Government were resigning, and 
others were suspected of holding their positions more that they 
might effectively serve the new Government than because of 
the sentiment of loyalty. Public sentiment in Washington was 
inclined to be pro-Southern in the early days of Lincoln's ad- 
ministration. The j)assage of troops through Baltimore for the 
defense of Washington was resisted by force. Marj'^land and 
Kentucky were hoping to preserve neutrality during the com- 
ing contest. Xo one knew what a daj^ might bring forth. 

To add to the confusion, thousands who had no sympathy 
with secession doubted the Constitutional right of coercion and 
openly expressed their opposition to such a course. Suspicion 
and ill-feeling were prevalent, since the attitude of many thou- 
sands toward the Union was a matter of uncertainty. Spies 
and informers developed in such numbers as to remind one of 
the davs of later Rome. Into the ears of the Government of- 
facials a constant stream of suspicion was poured. As a result 
the arrest of hundreds was ordered without warrants on the sim- 
ple order from the State or War Department, chiefly the 
former. Some typical orders read as follows : 

" Arrest W. H. Winder and send him to Fort Lafayette, New York. 

" W. H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

" Arrest man referred to in your letter of the 11th and send him to 

Fort Lafayette. 

" Simon Cameron, Secretary of War." 

[192] 
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The ptovoat-marshiiLi in a (Icpartmciit had {or assumed) powers depending in eitent somewhat upon Ibe characler of the commander. 
Their position required sound judgment and great discretion. Some of the officers appointed, both i-ii'iliaii and soldier, displayed 
unusual taet and derision, while others were rash, obstinate, and arbitrary. In a general way the duties of a provosl-marshaJ were 
similar to those of the chief of police for a certain ilistricl. lon-n. or camp. He saw thai onler was prcsen-i-d, and arrested all offendere 
ogainal military di.icipline under his authority, and was responsible for their safr-kt^ping. All prisoiHTs taken in a bottle were 
tumeil over to the provost- marshal ajid by him Inter transferred to special guards, who dclivereil them at prisons further North. 
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Militarj' commanders were soon authorized to exercise the same 
power, and the provost-marshals followed. 

Naturally the prisoners at once sought relief through the 
writ of habeas corpus and demanded a bearing that they might 
be permitted to hear the charges against them. The provision 
of the Constitution of the United States in regard to the right 
of this writ is as follows, " The privilege of the ^v^it of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it." During the 
whole period from the adoption of the Constitution until 1861 
there seems to be no case " in which an American citizen was 
arrested without warrant, imprisoned without a charge jire- 
ferred, and released after months and years of incarceration 
without trial." It had been common judgment of Constitu- 
tional lawyers that only Congress had the right to suspend this 
writ, though the necessity for such action had never arisen. 

President Lincoln, however, very early had claimed the 
right to suspend the writ by his own authority. On April 27, 
1 861 , he authorized General Scott to suspend the right anywhere 
on, or ill the vicinity of, the military line l>etween Washington 
and Phila<lelphia. The line was extended to New York on Jidy 
ad, and to Bangor, Maine, on October 11th. The commanders 
of jjrisons were instructed to refuse to allow themselves to be 
served with writs, and if service had been secured, either to de- 
cline to ajjpear, or to apjwar and courteously refuse to carry 
out the instruction of the court. 

A test case was that of John Merryman, who was arrested 
on the charge of treason, 51ay 25, 1861. Chief Justice Taney 
of the United States Supreme Court issued a writ of habeas 
corpus to which General Cadwalader refused to respond. As 
no posse could execute the writ by force. Justice Taney ordered 
a co])y sent to the President, who was advised by the attorney- 
general that he had the jjower to suspend the writ whenever 
he deeme<l it necessary, and tliat this was a part of the war- 
powers granted by the Constitution. 
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THE \IRGI\U HOMK OF JOHN MINOR BOTTS 



This beautiful old Virginia man-sion was the abiding-place in Culpeper County of John Minor Botts. 
The most conspicuous arrest made under the suspen^on of the writ of habeas corpus was that of this citizen, 
who liad been prominent in the political life of Virginia for thirty years. ha\'ing served as a member of the 
State Legislature and in the United States House of Representatives, He had been a determined opponent 
of secession, declaring that the State had no right to secede, and that the leaders in the South were "con- 
spirators." After the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, he was arrested March i, 1862, in his home 
in Richmond, and coidined for several weeks. Through a personal interview with Secretary of War George 
W. Randolph, he Bnaily obtained permi.s.sion to remain in his own home in Richmond, upon taking an oath 
to say nothing "prejudicial to the Confederacj'." Tiring of confinement In his house, he purchased a farm 
in Culpeper County and removed there in January, 18B3, where he denounced and criticised secession and 
the secedora to the Confederate officers wh<j often were his guests. His home was always full of visitors, 
and Confederate officers and Cnion generals often sat at his table. He was arrested once again by order 
of <ieneral J. E. B. Stuart, October 12, 1863, but was released the same day and was not further molested. 
ln-^s] 
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So much excitement was caused tiy some of these arrests 
that tlie House of Representatives in si)eeial session, July 12, 
1861, asked for information regardinjf them, and for a copy 
of the opinion of the attorney-general sustaining the right of 
the President or his sulxirdinates to order such arrests. No 
action was taken, however, at this time. From the frequency 
with which these arrests were made on the order of the State 
Department grew the alleged statement of Secretary Seward 
to Lord Lyons, the British minister; "My I-ord, I can touch 
a l>ell on my right hand and order the arrest of a citizen of Ohio. 
1 can touch a hell again and order the imprisonment of a citizen 
in New York. ^\nd no power on earth except that of the Presi- 
dent can release them. Can the Queen of Kngland do so 
much? " 

This statement, though often (pioted, does not ajjpear in 
any of the puhlishetl correspondence or papers of Secretary 
Seward, and it is improhahle that it was ever made in these pre- 
cise words. However, it does express definitely and clearly the 
actual condition of affairs during the first year of the war. 
On Fehruary 14, 1802, according to the proclamation of Presi- 
dent I^incoln, the custody of all prisoners of state was trans- 
ferred from the Department of State to that of War, and only 
the latter department was thereafter authorized to make ar- 
rests. Secretary Stanton, on the same day, issued an order 
directing that " all political prisoners or state prisoners now 
held in military custody be released on their subscribing a pa- 
role engaging them to render no aid or comfort to the enemies 
in hostility to the United States. The Secretary of War will, 
however, in his tUscretion except . . . others whose release at 
the present moment may he deemed incompatible with the pub- 
lic safety. . . . Pixtraordinarj' arrests will hereafter be made 
under the direction of the military authorities alone." 

In some cases commissions of two, one a soldier the other 
a civilian, were authorized to hear the cases ex parte and report. 
General John A. Dix and Edwards Pierrepont examined the 





JOHN iUNOR BOrrs AND HIS FAMU-Y— 18HS 



A peaceful sceDe for Culpeper County, Virginia, whose fair acres were ploiiglied with shot and shfll, and 
whose soil was reddened with the blood of its sons, during the year 1863. The firm chin and olo,se-set mutith 
of John Minor Botts stamp him a man of determination. He disbelieved in the right of secession and loudly 
proclaimed his disbelief until he landed in a Rit-hmond jail. When he was finally eonv-ineed that he would 
not be allowed to attack the Confederacy, verbally or otherwise, in the city of Richmond, he betook himself 
and his family to Culpeper County, where he talked pretty much as he pleased. Even in Richmond his 
detention was only temporarj'. Though it was evident that under war conditions many sudden arrests 
must lie made, a resolution authorizing the President to su.spend the writ of habeas corpus was not passed 
until February 27, 1862. It was a month after thLs when John Minor Botts was arrested. The President's 
authority to .suspend the writ was extended on October 13, 1862, to February 12, 186S. The writ was not 
again suspende<l until February, 1864, when Congrtiss sus|>endcd it in the case of pri.soners whose arrest was 
authorized by the President or the Secretary of War. This jict expired on the 2(1 of August, 1 8ft4, and was 
ne\'er renewed, even at the President's retpjest. .so jealous of personal liberty were the Southerners, 
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prisoners in Forts Lafayette and Warren in the early part of 
186'2 and recommended the discharge of a considerable number, 
as no charges whatever had been made against them. These 
were generally discharged upon taking the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. Many, however, refused to take the oath, 
saying that though no charges had been brought against them, 
such action would be in effect a confession of guilt. For ex- 
ample, Charles Howard; his son, Francis Key Howard, Henry 
M, Warfield, and other Baltimore prisoners remained in con- 
iiTiement until they were released witliout conditions, though 
release on taking an oath had been previously offered. 

The policj' of arbitrary arrests was extensively employed to 
crush out secession sentiment in Maryland. The mayor of 
Baltimore, the chief of police, and the entire board of police 
commissioners of the city were arrested, not as a result of tlieir 
action in the Baltiniore riots of April 19, 1861, where they 
seem to have done their best to protect the Sixth Massachusetts 
regiment, but because their opposition to tlie passage of fur- 
ther troops through Baltimore was <Ieemed seditious, and their 
sympathies were supposed to be with the South, Many mem- 
bers of the Maryland legislature were also arrested on and 
after September 20, 1861, and confined first in Fort McHenry, 
then in Fort Lafayette, and finally in I'ort Warren, in order 
to forestall tlie passage of an act of secession. Some of these 
were soon released after taking the oath of allegiance, but sev- 
eral were confined for months. A numl>er of arrests were also 
made through the rural counties of Maryland, and out of these 
grew one of the most interesting cases of the war. 

Richard B. Carmichael, a judge of the State court, was a 
man of courage, devoted to his profession, and almost fanati- 
cal in his behef in the supremacy of the law and the strict a>n- 
struction of the Constitution. In 1861, he charged the grand 
juries of his circuit that these arrests were unlawful and that 
it was the duty of that body to return indictments against 
those responsible. His charge, which followed closely the 
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CASTLE THUNDER IN HlC II MONO— THE CHIEF PROVOST PRISON IN THE SOUTH 



This ancient tobacco-factory, witb the 
pUtform [or drying the leaf suspended in 
fmnti and the bedding hnnging from an 
unbarred window, looked tar from nar- 
like aa ita picture was taken in ISGS. 
Aside from the soldiers, there is no bidi- 
cation thiit this vaa the penitentiary of 
the Confi'deniey. In it were confined 
Confederates uniier sentence of military 
court, deserters, and only rarely Union 
soldiers. The commander. Captain G . W. 
Aleiaader. was a disabled soldier, a man 
of great vigor and ileterminalimi. He 
enforced discipline, but his motley crew 
sometimes required vigorous measures. 
The monagemeat of the prison was in- 
vestigated in 1863 by a comniittee of the 
Confederate Congress. The majority of 
the committee acquitted Captain \lfX- 
ander. though two minority reports were 
BUbniitted. The most difGcutt prisoners 
with whom he had to deal were said to 
be "plug-uglies," of Baltimore and the 
"wharf -rats" of New Orleans. Among 
his charges were many who thought 
nothing of murdering. Arbitrary arrests 




PHOTOGRAPHEH AND PRISON 



were less frequent in Ihe South than in tlie 
North. President Da\~is did not assume 
the right to suspend the writ of hahnu 
corpiiK. and this privilege nus grudgingly 
granted him by the Confederate Congress 
for only limited periods. The larger 
numberof arrests were made at first under 
wliat was known as the ".Alien Enemies 
.Act," approved by the President August 
8. \S0\. On August 3<lth a commission 
was appointed on the suggestion of Gen- 
eral J. II. Winder, who wrote to the 
Secretary of War that he believed (hul 
many of the prisoners who had been 
nrre-iled should be discharged. A general 
': il. -livery followed. The jealousy of 
■:,iry power common lo Ihe South- 
I uas shown by the attitude of the 
< 1 1 iif •■derate Congress, the Gov-cmors, and 
Legislatures, who viewed with alarm any 
curtailment of Uie power of the courts. 
Military ofEcera were instructed lo obey 
the wril of habfai corpitu and. if the judge 
ordered the discharge of the prisoner. 
to obey. Afterward, they might then 
appeal to the Coafederate district judge. 
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reasoning of Chief Justice Taney in the IMerryman case, was 
published in the newspapers and received a wide circulation. In 
the spring term of 1862, while on the bench at Easton, he was 
arrested by J. 1^. McPhail, deputy j)rovost-marshal of Balti- 
more. 

Refusing to recognize the authority of the provost-mar- 
shal, and resisting arrest, he was taken by force and beaten 
about the head and face. After confinement for a time in Fort 
IMcHenrv, he was transferred to Fort I^afavette, and then to 
Fort Delaware. He constantly demanded that he be furnished 
with a co}>y of the charges against him or be brought to trial. 
Neither was ever done, but he was unconditionally released 
on December 4, 1862, and as his place on the bench had not 
been filled, he returned to his duties. Undaunted by his experi- 
ences, he again charged the grand jury to bring indictments 
against the instruments of these arrests, but the vigorous action 
of the United States authorities had convinced the people that 
opposition was useless, and the grand jury returned no indict- 
ments. Judge Carmichael, disappointed at this lack of spirit, 
resigned his position and retired to his farm. 

Another case of interest was that of Mrs. Rose O'Neal 
Greenhow, the charming widow of Robert Cireenhow, who was 
arrested on the 23d of August, 1 861 , on the charge of being a 
spy, confined for a time in her own house, and then transferred 
to the Old Capitol. After being confined until June 2, 1862, 
she was released and sent wthin the Confederate lines, after 
taking an oath that she would not return. With her were sent 
Mrs. Augusta Morris and Mrs. C. V. Baxley, against whom 
similar charges had been brought. 

In 1862, a partisan character began to be attached to the 
arrests. It was charged that many were arrested purely on 
account of pohtics. In some of the Western States these 
arrests influenced the elections of the year. In Ohio, an old 
man of seventy. Dr. Edson B. Olds, formerly a member of 
the United States House of Representatives for six years, 
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HEADQUARTERS OF PROVOST-MARSHAI^GENER^VL, DEFENSES SOUTH OF THE l'tnX)MAC 

Pro\o,st- marshals were apixiintcd for every military department, even if no active warfare was in progress 
within its limits. They assnmed the right to arrest citizens on suspicion and confine them without trial. 
Not all the military commandera vHewed the activity of these officers with satisfaction. General S. R. 
Cnrtis staled that the "creation of the soK:aIled provost- marshal invented a spurious military officer which 
has embarrassed the service. . . . Everj'body appoints provost-marshals and tliese officers seem to exercise 
plenary powers." General Schofield quoted this statement with approval, and said that these officers were 
"entirely independent of all commanders except the commander of the department, and hence of nece.ssity 
pretty much independent of them." The provosl-marshals continued, ne\ertheless, to exercise large authority. 
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was arrested and taken from his home at night and sent to 
Fort Lafayette, charged with discouraging enlistments in the 
army. During his detention in prison he was nominated and 
elected to the State legislature. In New Jersey, a Democratic 
legislature sent to the United States Senate James W. Wall, 
who had been arrested and confined in Fort Lafayette the pre- 
vious year, apparently for his criticism of the administration 
in the newspapers with which he was connected. Following 
the election, in which the administration party suffered heavy 
losses, Secretarj' Stanton issued an order releasing all persons 
who had been arrested for discouraging enlistments. 

Many of the strongest friends of the administration felt 
that the policy of miscellaneous arrests should end. Justice 
Benjamin R. Curtis, who had written a minority opinion in tlie 
Dred Scott case while a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on October 18, 1862, published a pamphlet in 
opposition to the course of President Lincoln, even taking tlie 
ground that he had no right to issue the forthcoming emanci- 
pation proclamation, and criticising the exercise of arbitrary 
power. As a result of all these tilings taken together. Congress 
passed an act, which was approved on March 3, 1863, author- 
izing the President to suspend the writ of habeas corpus when- 
ever in his judgment it should be necessarj'. The act further 
directed that the Secretary of State and the Secretarj- of War 
must furnish to the United States courts a list of political 
prisoners confined by their order, and that thereafter the judges 
must discharge all prisoners against whom the grand jury 
would find no indictment. This statute, however, as we shall 
see, was not strictly obsen'ed, but was set at naught by the 
appointment of military commissions by army commanders. 

The most famous arrest of this kind during the war was 
tliat of Clement I^. Vallandigham, then a member of Con- 
gress from Ohio. General A. E. Burnside, in command of 
the Department of Ohio, issued, on April 13, 1863, his General 
Order No. 38,declaring that "the habit of declaring sympathies 





FORD'S THEATER IN WASHINGTON, WHERE UNCOLN WAS SHOT 

WlUiin tills building the shut mug out that strui^k & rearful blow to the South as well as to the North. (^ the aight of Fri'lay. 
April II. 1865, Prciiilout Lincoln went to Ford's Theal^. About ten o'clock he was ihot by John Wilkes Booth. The next muming 
about seven the President died. As General Shemuui was entering B car three days later at Durham Station, N. C, to meet General 
Johnston ami negotiate Icrius of surrender, lie received u telegram telling him ut lineolii's death. None of the Confederate ofEcera 
bad heard of Lioculn's assBssinatiun. and when Sherman made this fact known to Generals Johnston and Wade Hampton and a 
number of their it»ff officers, Uiey were lincerely affected by the news and shared the grief anil indignatiiin ut the Union offiLi-ra. 



for the enemy will not be allowed." Two subordinate officers 
attended a political meeting at Mount Vernon, Ohio, May 1, 
J863, at which Vallandighani spoke, for the purimse of secur- 
ing evidence. Upon reading their notes. General Burnside 
ordered the arrest of Vallaiidigham, which was accomplished 
at half-past two on the morning of May 5th. A commission of 
army officers immediately proceeded to try him, and on May 
7th he was found guilty " of publicly expressing .... sympa- 
thies for those in arms against the Government of the United 
States," and " declaring disloyal sentiments." 

The commission sentenced him to close confinement dur- 
ing the war, and General Burnside a])proved the sentence Jlay 
Kith and ordered him sent to Fort Warren. Though l*resi<lent 
IJncoln and a number of his cabinet had not approved the 
arrest, the action of the commission was not reversed, but the 
sentence was changed to banishment within the limits of the 
Confetleracy. His presence in tlie South might easily have 
become a source of embarrassment to the Confederacy, and 
was the occasion of some concern. The authorities, however, 
decided that the provisions of the " Alien Enemies' Act." of 
which we shall speak hereafter, should I>c jHit into effect. On 
arrival, Vallandighani was formally asked whether he claimed 
to be a loyal citizen of the United States, Uj)on bis affirmative 
answer he was courteously informed that he Mas to be .sent to 
AVilniington for deportation. Escaping through the blockade, 
he went to Canada but soon reappeared in Ohio and was not 
molested. 

Comparatively early in the war vague rumors of a secret 
society, or s(K."ieties, opposed to the administration became prev- 
alent. They were sui»posed to extend through the Confed- 
eracy as well as through the Northern States, and the members 
were pledged to do all in their power to hamper the i)rosecution 
of the war. These societies were known as Knights of the 
Golden Circle, Order of jimerican Knights, or more briefly, 
O. A. K., the Corps de Belgique, and by various other names. 





WASHINGTON LIVERV STABLE, 1865 
WIIERE BOOTH BOUGHT A HORSE AFTER LINCOLN'S ASSASSINATION 



After shooting; President Lincoln in a box at Ford's Theater in Washinffton, April 14, I860, 
Wilkes Botdh escaped from the city. Guided by sjinpathizers, he crossed the Potomac near 
Port Tobacco, Md., to Mathias Point, Va.. on the night ot Saturday. April ««d. The follow- 
ing Monday he crossed the Rappahannock from Port Conway to Port Royal and took refuge in 
a barn. Here he was discovered two days later by a detachment of Company L, Sixteenth New 
York Cavalrj', and killed. The a.ssa^ination of the President was the result of a conspiracy. 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State, was attacked on the same evening by LewLs Payne, a 
fellow-conspirator of Booth, and was severely injured. Those suspected of being involved in the 
conspiracy were tried before a military commission convened at Washington May i>, 1865. 
Their names were David E. Herold, G, A. Atzerodt, Lewis Payne, Michael O'Langhlin, Edward 
Spangler, Samuel Arnold, Marj' E. Surratt, and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd. Herold, Atzerodt, Payne, 
and Mrs. Surratt were hanged; O'Langhlin, Arnold, and Mudd were sentenced to be imprisone<l 
for life, and Spangler for six years. O'Lauglilin died in the bleak prison on the Dry Tortugas 
in 1867. Arnold. Mudd, and Spangler were pardoned by President Johnson in Febmary. 1869. 



Many detectives were set to work to discover the secrets of tlje 
organizations and the names of the members. Numerous re- 
ports were made, some of them based upon the evidence of in- 
formers in the order, some of them upon rumors. 

All of these organizations late in 1863 or early in 1861 
were apparently consolidated under tlie name. Sons of I^ib- 
erty, though in some sections the old names continued. Tlie 
membership in the Middle West, particularly in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, IlUnois, Kentucky, and Missouri, was quite 
large, and some of the members undoubtedly contemplated se- 
cession from the I'nion and the formation of a Xorthwestern 
Coiife<leracy. A plot to assist the Confederate officials in Can- 
ada to release tlie Confederate jirisoners tield at Johnson's 
Island, Camp Cliase, Camp !Morton. and Camp Douglas had 
among its principals some members of the Sons of I^ilicrty. 
The leaders of tlie Democratic party, to which, naturally. tiK: 
larger portion of the mendierslup Iwlonged. discountenanced 
all violence or active disloyalty, though Vallandigham was sup- 
posed to be the supreme conmiander of the order in 1804. 
The influence of this organization in discouraging enlistments 
and creating resistance to the draft was considerable. 

The most important arrest in connection with the Sons of 
liiberty was that of Cohmel I-ambdin P. Milligan, wliose case 
is important also in that it settled definitely certain disputed 
(jueslions in Constitutional law. This individual was a lawyer 
and politician in Indiana, who was arrested October 5, ISC-t, by 
order of General A. P. Ilovey. commanding the District of 
Indiana, and taken to Indianapolis, wliere he was confined. A 
military comniissi(m composed of army officers was appointed 
by (leneral Ilovey for trial of Milligan and several associates, 
inider the charges of conspiring against the Government of 
the United States, inciting insurrection, and otlierwise violating 
the law, but the chief specification in all the charges was their 
menil)ership in the Sons of Liberty. The ajnmiission found the 
prisoners guilty as charged, December 18th, and sentenced 





MILITARY COMMISSIONERS WHO TRIED THE LINCOLN CONSPIR.\TORS 



On this and the following page are shown the members of the Military Commission apfxiinted. by President 
Johnson who tried the Lincoln conspirators. All exrept John Wilkes Booth (who was shot by Sergeant 
Boston Corbett) and John H. Surratt were tried by this body in Washington. The chains included the 
allegation that they were incited to their crime by Jefferson Davis and the Confederacy's emis-sarics in 
Canada. No proof of encouragement from high officers in the Confederate Government was forthcoming. 
The assumption of Davis" guilt was widespread, hut evidence pointing in that direction was found to be 
untrustworthy, and the inquiry of a Congressional Committee in the following year was so convincing that 
the Confederate President was never brought to trial on the conspiracy charge. The commission was 
composed of officers of high rank and distinction. The members in this photograph, from left to right, 
are Generals Thomas M. Harris, David Hunter. August V. Kuulz, James A. Elkiiis, Lew Wallace; and the 
man in civilian costume is the Honorable John A. Brigham, who assisted Judge Advocate Joseph Holt. 
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them to death. The findings were approved by the district and 
department commanders, but President Lincoln did not issue 
the order, without which sentence could not be carried into 
effect. 

After President Lincoln's assassination, however. Presi- 
dent Johnson approved the sentence and May 19, 1865, was 
designated as the date of execution. The sentence of one of 
the prisoners. Horsey, was, however, commuted to imprison- 
ment for life, and Milligan and Bowles were reprieved until 
the 2d of June. Just before this day, through the influence of 
Governor Morton, the sentences were commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. Meanwhile, Colonel Milligan had appealed to 
the Su])reme Court of the f^nited States, which took uj) the 
case and finally decided April 3, 1866, that *' a military com- 
mission in a State not invaded ... in which the Federal 
courts were open .... had no jurisdiction to try, convict, 
or sentence for any criminal offense a citizen who was neither 
a resident of a rebellious State, nor a prisoner of war, nor a 
person not in the military or naval service." Among the other 
points decided was that the suspension of the i)rivilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus did not sus])end the writ itself. This case 
was important, as according to it hundreds of trials by military 
conmiission in the loval States were invalid. 

How many persons were thus arrested and imprisoned 
without warrant during the course of the war cannot now be 
settled with any degree of accuracy, according to the statement 
of (ieneral F. C. Ainsworth, when chief of the Record and 
Pension Office. The records of the Federal commissary-gen- 
eral of prisoners from February, 1862, until the close of the 
w^ar show that 13,535 citizens were arrested and confined under 
various charges. General Ainsworth is certain, how^ever, that 
many arrests, possibly several thousand, were made by military 
commanders or provost-marshals, and were not reported to the 
commissary-general of prisoners. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, arrests without warrant 
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MEMBERS OF THE MILITARY COMMISSION FOR THE TRIAL OF THE LINCOLN 
CONSPIRATORS 

Here are two more members of President Johnson's court of nine army officers appointed for the trial of the 
Lincoln conspirators, the Judge advocate, and one of his assistants. Fntm left to right, they are: the Hon- 
orable Joseph Holt, Judg:e advocate; General Robert S. Foster; Colonel H. L. Burnett, who assisted Judge 
Holt; and Colonel C. R. Clendcnin. The two members of the court not shown on this and a preceding 
page were General Albion P. Howe and Colonel C. H. Tompkins. The military trial in Washington before 
this court was as ejctraordinary, as were the methods of treating the prisoners, the chief of whom were kept 
chained and with heavy bags over their heads. Looking hack, the whole affair seems more like a medieval 
proceeding than a legal prosecution in the last rentnry; but the nation was in a state of fever, and it was 
not to I>e exjK^cted that calmness would prevail in dealing with the conspirators. When the Lincoln memorial 
monument was dedicated at Springfield, October 15, 1874, the reticent Grant closed his eulogy with this tribute 
to Lincoln: "In hLs death the nation lost its greatest hero; in his death the South lost its most just friend," 
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were less freijuent in the Confederate than in the United States. 
President Davis did not assume the right to suspend the HTit of 
habeas corpus, and this privilege was grudgingly granted him 
by the Confederate Congress for limited periods only and witli 
important limitations. 

In the beginning the larger number of arrests was made 
under what was known as the " Alien Enemies Act." This 
act of the Confederate Congress approved by the President, 
August 8, 1861, provided that "all natives, citizens or deni- 
zens, or subjects of the hostile Nation or Government . . . 
shall be liable to be apprehended, restrained or secured, and 
removed as alien enemies." The President of the Confederacy 
was authorized to issue a proclamation to carry this act into 
effect. Accordingly, all residents of other States adhering to 
the Union were i)rdered to depart within forty days, subject 
only to the provision that they should not t)e aUowed to cross 
the lines at such times and places as would result in tlieir giv- 
ing information to the Federals. 

A conmiission consisting of two citizens, John Randolph 
Tucker and James I_.yon, was api)ointe(l on August 30Ui, on 
the suggestion of General J. H. Winder, who wn)te to the 
Secretary of AVar on the 26th of August that he believed that 
many prisoners who had been arrested should be discharged. 
The commissioners at once entered on their work and a general 
jail delivery ensued. Military officers were also instructed to 
obey the writs of habeas corpus, and if the judge ordered the 
discharge of tlie prisoner, to ohey. tliougli they might then ap- 
peal to the Confederate district judge. 

The attitude of the officers of the Government was not in 
accord with that in operation in AVashington, for on January 
5, 1862, Secretary Benjamin wrote to General J. E. Johnston 
protesting against his sending prisoners arrested on suspicion 
to Richmond. " They come here without definite charges 
against them, without any proof or witnesses, and I am utterly 
powerless to hold them for you." Secretary Seddon further 





LEWIS POWELL, OH "PAYNE." SHOUTIA IShl-uUh 111-. \\.\S HANGED FOR CONSPIRING 
AGAINST PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S LIFE 



This 31 niple- wilted but determined lad, with his sullen, defiant look, has just been captured for a crime 
that meant death. With the impulse of a maniac, he had attacked with a knife a sick man lying in his 
\ieil. On tlie night of April 14. 1865, the day of Lincoln's assassination. Payne secured admission to the 
house of William H. Seward, Secretary of Slate, and attempted to take his life. Secretary Seward had been 
thrown from his carriage and was lying in bed with his jawsencased in a metallic frame-work. This probably 
saved his life. The evil written on Payne's countenance tells its own story of the nature of the man. 
|n-l.) 



tttLVh, in 1843, in re&fMnse tr> a Congressional resolution: " No 
antAts have lieen made at any lime by any specific order or 
(lirTX-tioii of this (lepartment. The jjersons arrested have been 
taken either hy officers of the army commanding in the field 
or liy prrfVfM -marshals exercising authority of a similar nature, 
and the gr<(iind for arrest is. or ought to be. founded upon some 
ne<.f:;ssity. or \h: justified as a proper precaution against an ap- 
parent danger.'' 

The jealousy of arbitran," power characteristic of the 
S(»utherntT was shown by the attitude of the Confederate Con- 
gress, the governors, and legislatures, which opposed any cur- 
taihiient of the jKiwer of the courts. Though it was evident that 
a more expeditious method was desirable in certain cases, a 
resolution authorizing the President to suspend the writ was 
not passed until Febniary 27, 1862. 

This action was limited the following April, and it was pro- 
vided that the act should expire thirty days after the begin- 
ning of the session of the next Congress. The act was renewed 
on the 13th of Octolier, 180*2. and the period was extended until 
the rJth of P'ehruary, 18(i3. The writ was not again sus- 
{icnded until p'ebniary, 1804, when the Confederate Ctmgress 
did so in the ease of prisoners whose arrest was authori/.ed by 
the President or the Secretary of War. This act expired on 
the ad of August, 180-t, and was never reenacted, though Presi- 
dent Davis reconimetided its continuance. 

\o eoni]>lete lists of arbitrary arrests in the Confederaey 
lire in existence, and we are able only to find a name here and 
there in the records. From the excitement caused by the ar- 
rests under the act for the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpiin. it wouhl appear that they were comparatively few. 
Some <»f the governors, as Governor Vance, of North Carolina, 
and (lOvernor Brown, of Georgia, were much aroused over the 
arrest and detention of some of their citizens, and, in lieate<I cor- 
respondence with the War Department, claimed that the rights 
of the States were in peril. * 
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flila typp u( biifpiUl wm higlily remmniended by Ihe t'nital SlatM mnlicul ik-partment, though il was not urten built oumpleU as 
■Iiiiwn lii-rr. Thi' wnnU nulintt liku the Hpuki^s of a, whivl from a covered pasaagevay which extends completely around the hospitals. 
Iiiaido Ihtii eiwlc WM a bukcry. laundry, ofllcrji. and rooms for the surgeons. Notable nre the roof ventilalioa and the hirge number 
of windown, f '»ni|> Nplncin, ihowo below, was originully organixrd by Major-General George H. Thomas in ISUl, tor the purpose of 
ItriniiinR to|trlhrr tlin fimt Kentucky troops to go tii the war. It was nn open question that year whether Kentucky would e! 
tlw MIW of Ijip North or tlie Sciiilh, The -Soiithem sympathizers, led by Simon B. Buckner. ..rRaniml a Slulr Guard, iin.l 1h,- Vi, 
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A GOOD TYPE OF HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION DEVELOPED DURING THE WAR 
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sympatliiu^ra orgoQunl an opposition Iokp to which they gave the imme ot the Home Guard. When Fort Sumter wa.s fired cm, the 
Hume Guaril orguniwd ilseU into Union regimenla uniifr such leaders as Thomas L. Crittenden and Lovell H. Rousseau. Iq 1801 
Ohio and Indiana regiments crossed the State to Camp Nelson, and the men gathered there were the men Ihnl (ought the famous 
battle of Mill Springs, one of the first Union victories. One of the reasons for the location of Camp Nelson was its proximity to the 
water, A large pumping-atation was erected there on the banks of the Kentucky River. It was always a busy place during tile war. 
No old soldier runnected with the camp will ever forget the charming view of the old-style wood-covered Hickman Ilridge. 




WHERE THE KENTUCKY RECRUITS OF IWtl WERE GATHERED 
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-INTH (.OUPS. 



TFIE POTOMAC 



During tlie war forty sur- 
geons were kilted and sev- 
enty-three wounded whik' 
attending to their duties 
on the battlefield. With- 
out the excitement of ac- 
tually taking part in the 
fight, witli no hope of high 
promotion, seeking no ap- 
proval but that of their 
own consciences, these 
men performed their task 
actuated and sustained by 
no other impulse than the 
sense of duty. William 
Jame.s Hamilton IMjitc, of 
the District of Columbia, 
became assistant-surgeon 
in the regular armj- March 
12, 1850. He was ap- 
pointed major - surgeon 
April IR. 1869. and met 




WILLIAM JAMES HAMILTOiN WHITE 
FEDERAI. MAJOR-yURGEON' 



AT THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM 



his fate five months later 
on the battlefield of Antie- 
lam. On this same day 
E. II. It. Revere, assistant- 
surgeon of the Twentieth 
Ma-ssachusetts Infantry, 
was killed on the battle- 
field. Other surgeons be- 
came ill from the excesave 
labor which they conscien- 
tiously and skilfully per- 
foniied. Surgeon-General 
Hammond, accompanied 
by B rigad ier- Gene ral Mui r, 
deputy medical-inspector- 
general of the British 
army, visited the field, in- 
spe<?ted the hospitals, and 
gave the sufferers the ben- 
efit of their professional 
skill soon after the close of 
the long and terrific battle. 




SURGEONS AM) HOSPIIAL STEWARDS I\ WASHINGTON" 

THE MEHCUHIAN DOUBLE-SNAKE ON THE SLEEVE IDENTIFIES THE LATTER 



THE ARMY SURGEON AND HIS WORK 

Bv Edward L. Munson, M.D. 
Major, Medictd Departnifnt, United Slater J miff 

HOWEVER brilliant the tactics and strategy, it should be 
remembered that an essential factor in all warfare oiust 
be the physical efficiency of the man beliind the gun. Despite 
this fact, historians give but slight attention to the medical men 
whose ability and self-sacrifice largely make possible the mili- 
tary reputation of others. Although the surgeons are regarded 
as non-combatants, their efficiency must always have a po«-er- 
ful influence ujwn military tactics. The Nation selects its pop- 
ular heroes wholly for service on the battlefield. But it should 
not be forgotten that it is only through the unwearying and 
unobtrusive efforts of the surgeons that men and armies are 
kept in fighting trim and physically able to execute the will 
of the commanders. In any critical inquiiy into battles and 
campaigns, the careful student will not overlook tlie fact that 
the conflict under consideration might not have occurred at all, 
nor in the place where it actually did occur, nor might the mili- 
tary tactics have been the same, had not one or the other force 
been weakened by preventable diseases or rendered more or less 
immobile by the crippling incubus of the wounded, for whose 
removal and care no adequate provision had been made before 
the conflict occurred. 

At the outbreak of the war, the national army was inade- 
quate to meet military needs, especially those relating to the 
critical Indian situations west of the Mississippi, which had 
been developed in large part by the influx of gold-seekers and 
colonizers into that territory. It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that the war should have foun<l the military establishment of 
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Dr. Charka S. Tripler <™» Genenil Mc- 
Cleilui's first medical director. AlthoUitli 
he had afcomplished on immcoae amoiinl 
of work, his machinery was Dot flexible 
«iough to carp for 100,000 men, and dur- 
ing Lhc PcDm^iil& campaign there was 
much ci>nfusiun and an imiiii^iuic amount 
of auffering. But fur tJic; Sanitary C'om- 
miHsion, whicli hudcharKc uf tiiphoipilul- 
bootsncsr White IIoua; Landing and which 
cared for man]' thousands wounded and 
carried away hundreds, the distress migh t 
have been much greater. Dr. Jonathan 
Lettennan became medical director of 
the Army of the Potomac July 1, 166i, 
sucLi-eding Dr. Tripler. Dr. Letlemian 
was a man of great ability; he organiied 
Uie ambuUuiei: corps, improved the Geld- 
hospital Hervice, and instituted a method 
of furnishing medical supplies by brigades 
insteail of by regiments. Many of his 
innovations continuEd Ihroughout the 
war. After tile larger part of the Army 
of Ihe Potonuu' had retume.1 with General 




DR. CHARLES S. TRJPLEIl 

fmST MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

FOR 

GENERAL McCLELLAN 



Pope, Dr. Lei ternuui found much difficulty 
in again organizing it proiierly. He was 
successful, however, and the care of the 
wounded after Antietam marks a distinct 
advnncc on anything before this time. 
During the Rrst year uf the Civil War it 
becHiiie evident that many of the forms 
then in use, UHpecially the report of aick and 
woundeil. were highly defective and un- 
sulisfaclory when applied to the new and 
broader conditions of war; and on May 
i\. IMli. measures were taken by tlie 
surgeon-general to iiecure much more 
detailed information in regard to cases 
of illne.is and injury, and in respect to 
oOipr riiullers of retord controlled by tie 
uiedieal department. Some years after 
the Civil War, however, the mass of rec- 
onis in the surgeon-general's and otiier 
offices beoume so greut as to bring about 
llie organiiation of a record division to 
take them over and provide for their pres- 
c'n-alion and care. On these records is 
founded the national iieniion sysli'ni. 




DR. JONATHAN LETTERMAN WITH HIS STAFF 
LETTERMAN SUCCEEDED DR. TRIPLER AS MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF THE ARMV OF THE POTOMAC. 
NOVEMBER, 1S62 
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the I'nited States deficient as regards its medical organization 
and equipment. 

^Vt the opening of hostilities lietween the States the per- 
sonnel of the Medical Department of the regular army was 
comprised of one surgeon -general with the rank of colonel, 
thirty surgeons with the rank of major, and eighty-four assist- 
ant surgeons with the rank of first lieutenant for the first five 
years r)f service, and thereafter with the rank of captain, un- 
til promoted to the grade of major. There was no hospital 
corps, hut the necessary nursing and other hospital assistance 
were i>erfr)rmed by soldiers temporarily detailed to hospital 
chity frcim organizations of the line of the army, and here it may 
l>e jiarenthetically remarked that the qualifications and char- 
acter of the soldiers so detailed were usuallv far from satis- 
factor)'. 

The Medical Department, with the above personnel, 
formed one of the coordinate branches of the general staff of 
the army as it existed in 1801. Its members were not per- 
manently attached to any regiment or c*onnnand, but their serv- 
ices were utilized whenever rcciuired. Although a separate 
regimental medical service still existed in many foreign armies, 
as it did in our militia, experience had demonstrated that our 
national system of a separate department was l)etter adapted 
to the needs of troops when scattered over an immense area, 
and usually serving in small and isolated commands. The lat- 
ter recjuirements explained the unusually large proportion of 
surgeons necessary at the time, amounting to about one per 
cent, of the total strength. 

This little force of one hundred and fifteen trained medi- 
cal officers theoretically available at the l)eginning of the war 
was, however, materially dcjileted. Many of its meml)ers were 
of Southern birth and sympathy, and no less than twenty-seven 
resigned from the army at the outbreak of hostilities. Three 
who so resigned entered into the practice of their profession, 
declining to assist either against their Southern kindred or 
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SimCEONS OF THE 
UNION A«MIES 

The upper phologru|ih 
allows the surgeons' head- 
quarters of the third divi- 
sion hospital, Ninlii Arniy 
Corps, in front ol Peters- 
burg in August. 1864. Not 
all of the ten thousand med- 
ic&I officers in the service 
irf the Union armies were 
regularly enlisted, but some 
were dviliana whose ser- 
vices were engaged for a 
limited time. The middle 
photograph shows the sur- 




THIRD niVISION, NINTH CORPS, AUGUST. 1864 



geons of the sceond divi' 
sion, Ninth Corps, in front 
al Petersburg in Qelober. 
1S64. The ac'lual extent of 
the work of traiuportalion 
of siek and wounded of 
wliieh the surgrona ot the 
Civil War hnd charge is 
-.iiffirientlj" indicated by the 
flirt that, as shoBu by the 
iiHicial records, the gencml 
liiv-pituN alone contained at 
.-n,- time, on December 17. 
I Hn-t. a totiU of no less than 
83.4ml patients, practically 
all of whom liad been re- 
lumed sick from the front. 




SI'RGEONf:; OF THK SECOND DIVISION. NINTH CORPS. OCTOUEH. 11 



MONOTONOUS HEROISM 
THE ARin' DOCTOR IN THE REAR 
The men in these photographs can represent 
only faintly the extent ot the gigantic medical 
organisation of which they were merely a 
small part. Many of the surgeons never gut 
to the front, hut served their country faith- 
fully at the rear, watching the slow progress of 
typhoid and malaria cases. There was much 
typhoid at City Point on account of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining pure water. Nothing except 
the barest neceiiiiitie!) could be brought to th<- 
front where large armies were contending. 
All Enally came to realize that the nature and 
degree of saniljirj' relief must partake nt a 
compromise eieept in the well-equipped hos- 
pitals in the rear. Besides medical, surgioU, 




AN ARMY SURGEON AT 

CITY POINT 

DR. J. M. GILL 



and saovtary work, the army surgeon had an- 
other important duty of a (fenernJIy profes- 
sional nature. Every man who applied for 
enlistment as a soldier was given a medical ex- 
amination. During the Civil War a total of 
i.B59.lSi enlistments were credited to the 
several States and Territories: tliis number 
included men who enlisted twice or even a 
greater number of limes. To give the number 
of indiriduals who served during the war is not 
practicable: nor is it important in this eon- 
ncction, since a physical examinalion was mailc 
by the surgeons for each reenlistment as well 
as enlistment. liesidcs the above total, some 
(17.000 men enlisted in the regular army, of 
whom probably one-third was not credited lo 
any State. All this meant additional work. 
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tlnnr frk-iuls in tlio XortluTii Slates and former military asso- 
dntcs ri'iiuiinin^ inidcr tlu' olil Hag. But tlie remaining 
twenty-four mert-ly transferred tlieir services to the militan,' 
forees of the Confederaey. wliere tliey were pnimptly given the 
|M)silions of n'sponsihilily and power which their previous ex- 
pcrietHX' and training warranted. These men fonneil tlie nu- 
cleus alxnit whieh tlu' Medical l)e})artment of the Confederacy 
was cn,'atcd. huihiing it u|) along the administrative lines to 
whieh they were accustonKHl, and even adopting the same blank 
forms and rejKirts, as. for example, that for the sick and 
wouiuletl. whieh tlk-y had formerly used in the Federal service. 
In many particulars the organization was identical. 

.Vniong tlk'sc men was l><H'tor Samuel P. M(K>re. who had 
iHHuplcttHl a quarter of a centxin," of service as a medical officer 
of the regular army when lie resigneil his conuiiission as a 
major and surgeon, to ally himself with Ins native State of 
South Candina. Shortly after his resignation he accepted the 
|Hvsition of surgiHin-gcncral of the Confederate forces, which 
he iH'ld during the entire duration of the war. Among his 
former nietlieal ass»H'iates in the regidar aniiy wIhi l>ecame his 
trust«l assistants in the Meilical Department of the Confetler- 
{»ey. wen.' such ahic men as Surgtnins l)e I-ciw. Madisi^n. 
I laden. .lohns, l.angworthy. Potts. Fauntlen\v. Raniseur. and 
others, without wluise extensive knowledgi*. training, and ex- 
IH-rienrt- in things militar\'. the Confeilerate nuHlieal ser^iif 
might \ery likely have achieved less high effieiencj-. 

Itut tlu' anny Jlrtlieal l>e|«irtineiit, always a i-or/w t!\'UU\ 
still *x>ntaiihil aide men after tlK- rvsignatiou of Surgeim 
Mix^rx- and his Southern .iss^viates. A mere handful in nnm- 
K-r. it made up in quality what it lacktnl in quantity, and fur- 
nislK\l tlk- gtTm fr\ni» which deveIo|H^l the vast nuHlioal sen-- 
irt- «h^^^l i-siuu' to Ix- i\>t)uii\xl. It ineludrti n»auy men wlhisc 
natural administrative and military ahilities. in many eases 
de\elo|H\l by tlK- exiHTiciux's of the war with Mexiox if em- 
pK»wi in t»ther than thi- dirtvtion of noni^tmlvilants. wtMihl 
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ASSLSTANT SURGEONS IN THE INION ARMY WHO BECAME FAMOUS IN AFTER LIKE 
A. A. Woodhull woa advaatrd to the rank of brigndier-gFOfrul April 33. 1004. He bcrnmcn lecturer at PrinoeUm duvrniity, luidUilm 
autbor uf several medimi wurks, J, J. Wuixlwani took char)^ of the penaion division of the surgeon-gcnentrs office ontl of the Army 
Medical Museum, and helped to collect mutrriij for the "Mettieal and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion." lit attended 
Preaidcnt Garfield after he was shut. Charied R. Greenleaf waa chief surgeon with the urmy in the &eld during the Spanish-.^mericnn 
War, medical inspector of the army, 1B9S-90, and chief surgeon, Dit'ision of the Philippines. John t^haw Ilillingg was iu i-ltarge uF 
the .Medical Museum and Librar]' in Waslilngton until his retirement From the sen-ice in October. 1805. The following year he was 
^ipointed dirertor of the N'ew York Public Library, comprising the Astor. Lenoi, and Tilden Foundations, which were consolidated. 





pn>lKibly have niado them iiatioiml figures in the niihtary his- 
tory of the I'niletl States. 

Some of the nunies on this meihcal mil of honor from the 
rejfular aniiy are tliose of Finley. llammoml. Barnes. Crane, 
Murray. MtKiri'. Sutherland. Baxter. .Sternl)erg. and For- 
\vo(h1. all i>f them surget)ns-general during or after the war. 
Others were Letterman, Smart. Woodward. Huntington. Otis, 
WoiKlhull. Smith, (irecnlcaf. and others whose great ser\'ices 
might 1k' nientionetl. Many of these men l>ecame figures of 
imtional importance in a medical and surgical sense. Some in 
their time were reeoguizeil as the highest authorities the world 
over in n'sixft to the professional snbjcets with which they had 
iR-en partiindarly identified. 

Contrary to the usual idea of the general public, army 
medical officei"s have many imiKirtant duties outside the actual 
pnifessional treatment of sick and wounded, l-'ar- reaching 
health measures, uiuler the directioti of the commander, are in 
their hands. Vast hospitals must 1k' orgsniizetl. e<inip]>ed. sup- 
plied, and administered, to which sick and woundwl by the hun- 
divils of thonsjuids nmst lie transjMirted and distributed. This 
latter probleui can advantageously be met only in the light 
of broad knowledge of military organization, methods, and 
purposes. There tire suhordinates to he etdistetl. etpiipped, 
eared for. trained, and disciplined. .\n elaborate system of 
records, u|Min the accuracy of which the whole jiensiou system 
of the (Jovenuneut rests, must be maintained. And upon the 
handful of traincil i-egidar medical otlii-ers the responsiibility 
for etlicicut dii-ection of the alH>ve-mentioncil business manage- 
ment of the Medical Department had. at the outset of the Civil 
War. to devolve. From it. as a mieleus, there develo|x*d a 
.scheme of organi/atiou of the medical serviiv for war which 
remains the prototype upon which similar organization in all 
the annies of the world is now k-iscd. while administrative 
melhods were worked out which still remain onr standarti for 
the nmuiigemeut of similar i-ondilions and emergencies. 




M. l>K!'.Vin'MK\r IN \\A 



"GLASS WITH CAHE" 

"Gliksa wiLh tare" ia Uie label ud Ihc 
mound of boxca of medical suppliirs iii 
the lowPT photograph. The elabijrHli' 
organizQtion of wagons, soldiers. ch'rk>. 
buildings, and supplies shoivn io tlu'^i' 
two pictures was (or the purpose not nf 
luaklng woimda but of healing them, 
not of ilcstroj-ing life but ot preserving 
it. The pbice is Wsahington. In front 
of the supply di'pot gimrded by three 
sentries and several officers is the rock 
used tor tying horses. The street-cnr 
system in Washington had not yet de- 




veloped. Because of the distances and 
niud no one valked who cuuld avoid it. 
At the beginning of the war. each rejti- 
niental surgeon was furnished with a 
suitable equipment tor his regiment tor 
field seriioe in quantllirs regulated by 
the Supply Table. I^ter, when the 
regiments were brigaded and the regi- 
mental medical corps consolidatedi the 
table was revised. The medical and 
surgical material available on the firing- 
line was praotieally tliat earried by the 
surgeon in his nue, known us the "aiir- 
i^'ou'a field companion," and by his 
orderly in the "hospital knapsack. 
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a*/,..*y. *}^: i.'i\\ir-.ixV. 'A \),-. v.ar pr'jf/jjjtly (/r'^u^h* a vast iiurn- 

•/:.- '.f •}.': 'yr'Vrr \y\>': '-f flj';'l>-al I(i<:fi ',f tj.'r .\'yrtl,'.-m StaV'S. 
."»'y.','.'- '.f *h<-v: jj),y-''';;)fj-. aii'l ^lir;."--.!)! Ka'i ai.":i'ly iurljifr'.'.-fi 
:.',-:>.■ :;:•,'.': &f,'I -'J'''-' ■.-. Ji '!/: jj r;j '- . 'T '>f rJ.'T.'r \,r'.i':\'i'm. aii'i 
'jy..* 'I,. • '-!/;;': J i'. :'*ir 'Ji': aH-,Js',aii''<: '^f i,J.':> '••'ij;i*.ry ;£a'.'; [f/w.-r- 
^iJ .:j'-':f<V'.': *,'» liniijar a'-t>ir) on 'L': part '>f •<rl,'r*! of '■•jnal 
'.' j':-.-. j.,''-if,;n':ii'-'-. Tl^r yoiin;/':r fi.'-'I.'-al r/.':M. laV.iy yrs'l- 
ij3'''i. M'/k'r'l t'f *h': ''olors aji/.'ji* III iftmirr u->\ ouly from 
rii'.V-.' -. of jjatrii>»i>,in. I.ut alv« (jT'-ausr t)>': j^ra'-*>-;ii trajiina to 
I/- ya!(i'-l ill II;': -.a'lt military liosj^itrjli was :ar ii.or': f-oiujjr'.- 
K'/i-.>-': aij'l '.aluahl': than '•'•ul'l Ic: y;i!ii':'l In any 'jImiJar f-ivil 
in-.':*ijt:M. or v.all: of llf*:. Wlj<rn. at rl.'- fonHu^ion of i),-. Mar 
th-y tifirl'rrtook tl,»r j.rarrtjf; of th.rir [.rof'-s-,io(. .u rrr.l \\U:. tlicy 
foun'i *liat fli'ir fnilititry ';\i>'-ri'-ii'''r jja'':'! tli':m at on<.-',- amon^ 
th'r for'.nioit of 111': local pliysi'-ians ;tn'i sura'-ofi':. 

'1*'< yiv: ':'.'-fi l)ri':f n'-ntlon 'if ^)i': M:h''-ia'Tifi<x- an<l 
a'-lfi'-v'-ni'-nts of tl,': fm tl.'.iisau'l m':'l>-^jl nj'.n wl,o. tlnis to 
ai'l tlii:Ir fiuntry. ya\<' ij|( IIj'- r':lati'.': i-asr JinH tli'; jfr'.-at'-r 
fitiafj'ial r'-ivar'is of j»racli'-'- iFj '-ivij j.'f': f',r t)j': 'Jana'.TS an<l 
liardsljips of war. «'»ij|(l r';')ijin.- vo|itrji<:s. Hut A v,i,\i\i\ !»<; un- 
fair not to i-'-f-all th'- nam'-i 'if a f'v.. wLov- v r. ;f';s may Jiavc 
l.'-.-ij ',f no iihit t."-'-Ht.:r vain*: tlian Uios" of oM,'r>. v.|',o. for 
la<-k of s|»a(f. must n.-mairi iinin'rri'i'i/i'-'i. liut v.li'>s': |ir'.f<.'S- 
sional standintr during an'l aft'T tljc «ar wai -u'l; as t'l r';n- 
'i' T tl(':iii worlliy of .s'I'.cli'tij as r(;i»n;vriitati\'-, of '.I.-'.- ;fr';at vol- 
nnl'-<'r nK.'ilico-iiiilitary class to ivljidi tit'-y iM-lony'l. AuMma 
sii'-lj may I",' nn'fiti'»iR-<l the names of D'x-t'^rs Ayn'.w. Asli- 
liiirst. liaron. liartliolow. Ilou.lrtfli. Hr>ant liij.-l;. Da Costa. 
(Joiil'.-y. (iros.s, Jlamiltrtn, I[(Klt;<-n. I*ancoast. Slira-ly. Tys'in, 
and \\'c'ir. 

I 'ndt-r tlic ajfrt't-mcnt of tlit- (itnt^a ('invntidn. m'.-'li<-al 
ofIic-<;r,s arc unw oflivially n(-iitnilizi.d. 'i'ljis -.tHtus canii'it froc 
tlicrn from the danjfcrs of haltif, in ivhieh tiny, 'if course, must 
share, hut o[>erates to txcnipt them fn»m retc-ntioti as jiriviners 




THE BOATS T 



The upper photograph was \akea aitaut u mile above City Point. The lUpply-boat Planter, u (BDiilmr si^l lo scjldirrs, is Ijing at a 
little pier tormed by a section of a poDtoon-briiltte. The lower left-hand photograph shows Ihe Planter and more of the fleet in the 
■er>-ire of the niedicail department. At the lower riKht-hand ean be seen thesleHmer ('oiinrr«ifruf.i.-oiiaidered a '"crark'" lioal in Long 
liland Sound navigation prcitding the war. During part of the war she was used as un array transport on ncctiunl of her speed. 
Immense quantities of supplies were shipped to the armies investing Petersburg, and the sight of these vessels gladdened the ej'es of 
many u poor fellow in destH-rale need of what they brought, or waiting to be transported to the big hospitals or furloughed home. 




of war. Such was not the case in the first year of the Civil 
War, when surgeons were captured and immured in military 
prisons like combatant officers. JNIedical officers were thus 
often forced to make the hard choice of deserting the wounded 
under their care, often including patients from both sides who 
were urgently requiring attention, or of remaining and submit- 
ting to capture, with all the rigors and sufferings that this im- 
plied. 

But G^eneral Jackson, after the battle of Winchester, in 
May, 1862, where he had captured the Federal division hospitals, 
took the ground that as the surgeons did not make war they 
shoukl not suffer its penalties, and returned them uncondition- 
ally to their own forces. The neutral status of the surgeons, 
thus recognized for the first time, was subsequently formally 
agreed upon between Generals JMcClellan and Lee, though 
later the agreement was for a time interrupted. The idea that 
those engaged in mitigating the horrors of war should not be 
treated like those who create them, met with instant popular 
approval in both North and South, was subsequently advanced 
in Europe, and the humanitarian idea developed in this coun- 
try was advocated until officially taken up by the great nations 
and agreed upon by them under the Cik^neva Convention. 

In connection with the foregoing, the record of the casual- 
ties among the regular and vohmteer Federal medical officers 
during the Civil War is of interest. Thirty-two were killed 
in battle or by guerillas; nine died by accident; eighty-three 
were wounded in action, of whom ten died; four died in Con- 
federate prisons; seven died of yellow fever, three of cholera, 
and two hundred and seventy-one of other diseases, most of 
which were incidental to camp life or the result of exposure in 
the field. 

The medical and surgical supplies for the Federal hospital 
establishments not accompanying troops were practically un- 
limited as to variety and amount. But with the material taken 
into the field with troops, considerations of transportation 
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A HOSPIT.\L ON THE FIRING-LINE 
rONFEDER.VTE CAMP IN FRONT OF PETERSBURG, CAPTURED JUNE 15, 18ti4 



This abandoned Confederate camp fell into Federiil hands June 15, 1864. It was used by the Union troops 
jui a temporary liospitol and camp. Three assaults had been made on Petersburg before this photograph 
was taken. June «4, 1864. The man with his arm in the sHng i.s evidently one of tlie slightly wounded who 
was sent to this field hospital. It wa.s not long before these rough shelters gave place to bomb-proofs and 
burrows. As the siege progressed the soldiers on both sides lived subterranean lives. Nothuig was safe 
above ground within range of musketry fire. Even the rest ing-ea nips in wliicli the relieving regiments 
took tum.s had to be hea\-ily protected from dropping shells and long-range fire. It was in such exjMJsed 
positions as this camp of abandoned winter-huts that some of the surgcrj' had to l>e performed at the front. 



were itaraiiioiint. (iencrally H}Hrakiii^. amniiiiiitioii was for- 
narrlt-d ftrst, rations .scf-nnrl. hikI merlical supplies tliinl. 0»'ing 
to thi- triTucii'l'Mis riiiiiilier of iiitii enjiagccl. it was early 
fit-iiionstrated tliat niad spaces (K-eiipied 1)v niarcliiiig troops 
liad to t)t: stiitlieil v* that or^aiiixiitioiis coiild l>e moved and 
fleployed as rapidly as jiossihle. Xotliinjr ex<X'pt the barest 
necessities <-oidd lie liniiiglit tri the front where large armies 
were (^intending, in sjtite of every effort, transportation al- 
ways tended to increase, l-'or example, when (irant entered 
upon his Wilderness eanipaign. it is said that his trains con- 
tained hetwfccn five thrinsand and six thousand wagons, which, 
on a single road, woulrl have made a c-ohinm over fifty miles 
long. The first tendency of new tnnips is to overload, and 
to this neither the C'ivii War as a whole nor its nieilical service 
in particular proverl exceptions. All finally came to realize 
that the nature and degree of sanitary relief wliieh could l>e 
provided fr)r troops at the frrwit must partake of a compromise 
hctwcen what might he desirahle and what was ]K)ssiI)le. 

i\t the iH'ginning of the war. each regimental surgeon was 
furnished with a suitahle c<|uipment fr>r his regiment for field 
service, in ciuantifies regulated hy the sup])ly tahle. This 
tahle, which was revised alH»ut a year later, seemed to amtem- 
jdate the medical and sin-gical outfitting of regiments r>n the 
hasis of in<lependent service, and when they hecanie hrigaded 
niueli of the Cfiuipmcnt so sujiplied was fouiid to be not only 
unduly heavy and cumbrous hut alstj imnecessary. 

The medical and surgical material available on the firing- 
line was ]>raetically that carried by the surgeon in his case, 
known as the " surger)n's field eompanion." and by his orderly 
in the " hospital kna])saek," a bulky, cnniliersome affair weigh- 
ing, when filled, about twenty pounds. 

W^ounds were expecte<l — nay, encouraged — to suppurate, 
an<t that they <'ould heal witlnmt inflanmiation was imdreamed 
of hy the keenest surgical imagination. Their repair was al- 
ways exjiected tn I>e a slow, painful, and exhausting process. 
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FEDERAL HOSPITALS IN THE CAROLINAS— • NO. 15" AT BEAUFORT. SOUTH CAROLINA, DECEMBER. 1884 
CONVALESCENTS ON THE PORCH, STAFF AND FIRE DF.PARTMENT IN FRONT 




HOSPITAL OF THE NINTH VERMONT AT NKIV EtKHNE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Nfithiiig in the nature of antiseptics was provided. The clean- 
liness of wounds, except in res|>ect to the gross forms of for- 
eij^n matter, was ref^arded as of little or no importance. Kven 
the dressings carried into actir>n were few and scanty; where 
tlie soldier of the present carries on his person an admirable 
sterile dressing for wounds as ])art of his militar\' equipment, 
in the Civil War the injured man covere<l his wounds as best 
he mr^ht with a dirty handkerchief or piece of cloth torn from 
a sweaty shirt. Klastic bandages for controlling hemorrhage 
were unknown, the surgeon relying, except in the case of larger 
vessels, on packing the wound with astringent, coagulant, and 
generally hannful chemicals, lledicines were carried in pill 
form, often largely insohd)le and uncertain in result, or else in 
licjuid form, difficult to carrj- and liable to loss. Soluble tablets 
were unknown. Crude drugs, like opium, were carried in lieu 
<)f their concentratetl active princii>les, like morphine, now al- 
most exclusively employed. Xot a single heart stimulant of 
th<»se regarded as most effective by modern medical science had 
place in the surgeon's armament carried in the field. A little 
chloroform was carried, but the ]>rodnctiou of surgical anes- 
thesia was still a relatively new proee(hire, and several hundred 
major operations were reported during the war in which no an- 
esthetic was cmjjloyed. 

In the first part of the war, each regiment had a hospital 
of its own, Init the nie<licine-chest. mess-chest, and bulky hos- 
pital su|)plies were transported in wagons of the field-train, 
and hence were usually far in the rear and inaccessible. 

Panniers containing the more necessary dressings, medi- 
cines, and appliances were devised to be carried along into 
action by pack-mules, but they were inconvenient and heavy, 
and were generally brought up in the ambulances after the 
fighting. Special wagons for medical supjilies were then 
devised. 

Surgical instruments were furnished by the Government 
to each medical officer, who receJi>ted for and was responsible 
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MANSION HO(-9E lICi^nTAU ALl^XANDlilA, VIRRIN-IA V. 8. MARINE HOSPETAN, EVANflVlLI.E, INDIANA 

HOSPITALS NEAR THE FIERCEST FIGHTING 

^^^le^e\■e^ great battles were fought, hospitals of more or less permanency, as well as temporary field-hos- 
pitals, were Ituund to spring up. At Corinth, which Rosecrans held stoutly against Van Dom's ira(M-tuous 
attacks in Octolter. 1862; at Nashville, where Hood was broken by Thomas in December, 1864; at \'icks- 
burg, where Peniberton faced Grant until its faU, July 4, 1863; in Virginia, where the Army of the Potomac 
and the Army of Northern Virginia ranged over the ground again and again; even as far to the Union rear 
as Evansx'ille, Indiana, hospitals were opened for the sick and wounded. Public buildings, suhools, colleges, 
churches, hotels, and large mansions were all utilized for this purpose. Chesapeake Hospital in Hampton, 
Virginia, and Corona Hospital in Corinth, Mississippi, were female colleges before they were used as 
hospitals. At the Chesapeake about 700 wounded prisoners taken in the Seven Days' were treated. 





LYCEL'M UAI.L, CAi'AClfV '■li <iinis-r fiir lini, V.rifC 

CHLBCllES L.SED AS HOSPITALS IN ALEXANDRIA 




NEW HALLOWEr.LCEVEliAL IIOSPlTA[., CAPACITY .ill OROSVENOR Iri. 

PRIVATE RESIDENCES USED AS HOSPITALS, ALEXANDRIA. VIRGINIA 



for them. They were contained in four cases, one for major 
operations, one for minor operations, one a pocket-case, and 
one a field-case to he carried by the surgeon on his person into 
action. The instruments were well assorted, but they were used 
indiscriminately and without more than superficial cleansing 
upon both flesli and festering wounds, with the result that they 
habitually conveyed infection. 

Under the surgical practice of the time, germs of blood 
poison, gangrene, and lockjaw were conveyed into tiie body. 
JMoreover, it was the custom for the surgeons to undertake 
the most severe operations at the front, often under fire, un- 
der conditions in which even a pretense of surgical cleanli- 
ness could not have been maintained, even if tlie knowledge 
of the time had l)een sufficient to cause it to he attempted. 
What we woidd now term " meddlesome surgery " was not 
peculiar to the army hut was characteristic of general surgical 
practice of the time. In fact, toward the end of the war the 
best surgeons in the country were probably those with the mil- 
itary forces, and the admirable i-esults which they frequently 
achieved hear evidence, not only of their accurate anatomical 
knowledge and surgical dexterity hut of the amount of hijury 
and infection which the human organism can resist. 

fFor a further discussion of tin- piTsonnd uf tin' FcdiTal Medical 
Dcpiirhiicjit and (ho Snrgcons-gciit'nil hikI tlivir work, ste Appendices 
1) Hiid ('. — The Kditobs.] 




CONFEDERATE MEDICAL SERVICE 

By Dekrixg J.. Roberts, M.D. 

Surgeon^ Confederate Siaten Army 

IX the conflagration in the city of Richmond, Virginia, on 
the night of April 2, 1865, on its occupation by the Federal 
army, two houses with their contents were completely de- 
stroyed; one occupied by Surgeon-General Samuel P. Moore 
as his office, and the one adjoining, in which were stored many 
papers, reports, and records pertaining to his office, and which 
had accumulated during the preceding four years. 

While much has l)een placed on the printed page during 
the past forty years, including the numerous octavo volumes 
under the title of " The War of the Rel)ellion," and the larger 
but less numerous ones entitled " The Medical and Surgical 
History of the War of the Rebellion," in which other lines and 
departments of the Confederate States army, including their 
organization, acts and deeds, rank and file, field and staff, have 
place, giving records, reports, and facts, information relating to 
the Confederate Medical 3)ej)artment is scant and meager in- 
deed. However, during the j)ast few years, through the or- 
ganization of the Association of Medical Officers of the Army 
and Xavy of the Confederacy, a few material facts have been 
made accessible to the future historian, from which, with my 
own j)ers()nal observations, limited though they were, was ob- 
tained the subject matter contained in the following pages.* 

As the war dragged along, there was a greater want of 
medical, surgical, and hospital supj)lies among the citizens of 
the Confederate States in the territory not occupied by the 

* Sec also Appendix D for infonnation about tlie Organization and 
Personnel of the Confederate Medical Corps. 
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SAMUEL PRESTON MOORE 
SURG EON-GEN ER;\L OF THE CONFEDER.\CY 

Dr. Samuel Preston Moore served as surgeon ni the old army for miiny yesirs. At the outbreak 
of hostilities he determined to follow his native Stale of South Carolina, where he had been bom 
in 1812, and resigned from the army. He wa.s almost immediately appointed surgeon-general 
of the Confederacy by President Davis, and served in that capaeity until the end of the war. Dr. 
Moore did murli with the scanty means to establish the Confederate medical service on a sure 
foundation. Though occasionally stem toward an offender, his words of i-ncouragement were never 
lacking. Dr. Moore was a man of conimanding presence. During the years after the war he 
became a noteil and much belnvcfl figure in the streets of Richmond, where he died in 
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Kefleral lines tl^uiit tlicrc was in the fielr] and hrupital sen'ice. 
The wholesale and retail dealers in dni^s and medicines 
tliroiighoiit the South usually kei>t lar^e stcK-ks on hand. The 
more jinideiit and rar-seein^ adderl to their usual stfK'k in many 
of the larger cities and towns as the war-doud rlarkeuerl. These 
st'jf'ks were larjfely drawn ujjori hy the medical puireyors. 
State and Confederate, and were su]>|ilemented hy supplies 
from across the Atlantic, notwithstanding the rijjid blockade 
of all Southern jxirts. 

In connection with the onlnance bureau, an agency was 
estahlished in I>»ndon. with instructions to jjurehase and for- 
ward Jnnch-rjeeded supplies fr»r lM>th Ordnance and Medical <le- 
parttnents hy e\ery blockade ninner, the vessels on their return 
ti'ijrt carrying cotton to rltfray the exjiense, A separate 
agerjcy for the Medical Departnietit was established at Nassau. 
The cotton for tlie use of the Medical Department was pur- 
chased hy s|M;cial agents of the dtparlnienl, who were very 
active in the dis<*harge of their duties, and supplies were sbi])ped 
with cfuntnendable re^ihirity. 

I''rom the time of the 'K'cui>ation of New Orleans by the 
Federals until the closing of the Mississippi Kiver by the sur- 
render of X'icksburg, consiilerable amounts <tf ijuinine atid mor- 
phia were brought out of the Crescent City, at night, by tishcr- 
men in Ibcir small canoes rjr dugouts. Tlie following incident 
is ()Uoted U'iww Dr. C. J. Kdwards. of ^Vhbcville. Louisiana; 

-Mhi-v «i.<! daring «<r.- tl... att.nii.U of tlir <li-tr.--.. <! (■oiif.di-r»t<,s 
\(,;\>\>tm (ii.<ii<-in-s a.iring Hic- wfir. In ]Kfi:J. wIj.ti (in.nt «ll^ b.-icging 
V]>k-hiirg an<l hi> giinhimts jmtmiling tin- .Mi"i"i|.i.i \\>u\ nit tl.<' Con- 
fffl.-nwv in U;iin, my fatlnr whs <l.tj,il(-.l from Wrislit'^ .\rkHH.--;i^ oiv- 
«lrv, (in indcpiiultmt riiiiiniim(), tii priMiire Minn- (juinint-, nilon](-l. iincl 
opium. lit- crossed IIk' Mississippi Itiv<-r ;tt (incii villi'. .Mi-si>si)>pi. >ui(l 
prom-di-rl with n liiiggv nncl liorsi- to (»n<on. wlu-n- !■<- obtained the sup- 
pli.s. Ill- made tilt- rotiirii trip saft-ly to the .Mississippi Hiv.-r. only 
to find a giinboiit in close proximity and no imans of travt-r-ing the 
mif^litv stream, tlit-n bank-full. After considerable search lie found nn 





THOMAS H. \VILLL\MS 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF TIIE FIRST 
CONFEDERATE ARMY IN VIRGINIA 

Dr. Williams was one of tlie regular araiy surgeoiiH whose txmvictions led 
him to join the Southern cause. As medical director of the arniy in Utah 
under General Albert Sydney JohnHton in 1859, he made an enviable record. 
In April, 1861, he resigned from the United States array, and on Jime ^Ist 
proceede<l to Richmond. The following day he offered his services to Presi- 
dent Davis, and was apjKiintcd surgeon in the Confederate States army. 
June 24th he was ordered to report to General Beauregard as medical director 
of the (Confederate) Army of the Potomac. He continued to liold this same 
position after General Jaseph E. Johnston took i.-ommand of the army. 
When General Johnston was wounded at the battle of Seven Pines, General 
Lee succeeded to the command. His medical director ranked Dr. Williams 
in the old army and therefore relieved him. Dr. Williams was afterward 
appointed medical director and inspector of hospitals in Virginia, and made 
his headquarters in Danville. He established nearly all the large hospitals 
in Virginia except at Riclimond and Petersburg, and after a few months he 
was transferred to Richmond and put in charge of the "Medical Purveyors' 
Department," in which jKJsition he remained acti\'e till the end of the war. 
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iUfbtral Suptilita 



old (liKiiseil pirofTiu', «r dugout, with the front i-iul partly knocked out. 
It wiiN idiiiost HSfii'SN, hut by loiidin^ only in tlit ruir end hi.- found Uic 
front would rido liif^h I'lioufrh to ck-iir the water. lie accordingly wuited 
iintil night, wlien, under the convenient cover of ihirknesK, he carefully 
loiided liis frail craft with the precious hurden, nnd Ntrijiping off, lie NWiini 
the river in safily to the Djtpositc silk-, pushing the dugout in front, keep- 
ing it jiroiKrly trimmed.* 



Supplifs wfre linm^lit into the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment aen)s.>j tlie Rio (iraiide. frcmi Mexico, close up to the 
time of (ieiicriil Richard Taylor's surrender to (lencral Canby. 
Many petticoats were (piilted in the shadow of the dome of the 
Capitol at Washiiifj^on and in other Xr)rthern cities, worn 
through the lines by Southern ladies, and relieved of their val- 
uable padding of ((uiriine and inor]>hia in Richmond. While 
" love laughs at l(K'ksmith.s," love of country, inspiring brave 
hearts and .stimulated by dire M'lUit. greatly aided in such im- 
]K>rtaiit work. 

In a<ldition. on more than one occasion, valuable and 
greatly needed medical and .surgical supplies were enptured 
frrnn the more bountifully supplied Northerners, Dr. J, R. 
Cowan, medical director of Forrest's cavalry, stated to the 
writer, that on one of Forrest's raids into western Teimes,sce, 
they captured and brought out a large wagon train, in which 
were three four-mule army wag(»ns lr)aded with medical sup- 
plies, the remainder of whieb, after supplying his command 
very bountifully, were forwarded to Athuita, (Jeorgia. The 
value of that was estimated by Dr. Ccorge S. Rlaekie, medical 
purveyor there, to be fully e<|uivalent to what would have cost 
the de])artment at least one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in gold. 

Finally, these means and measures were supplemented by 
a careful economy, and a resort to indigenous resources to l»e 
found in our hills and dales, fields and fore-sts, mountains and 



* Southern PractWumer, vol. xxx, page 535. 





THE RICHMOND CITY HOSPITAL 



Richmond, like WaBhington und Alexandria, became a collection uf hospitals during the war. The accoaunodatioiu of tlie City Hos- 
pittd were soon exceeded, uod the Chinibomzo Hospital wiu one of those constructed to receive the overflow. The buildings composing 
it were beautifully located on a commanding eminence in the lower port of the city. The Confederate records of admiaaiona to hospitals 
were destroyed in the bumiag of Richmond. Much of Ihc nursing was done in private houses, and many of the soldiers wounded in 
the field were taken into adjoinbg houses, where they were concealed and guarded from capture. The total will never be known of 
the cases cured tor by the women of the Confederacy, who fought tor their side in combatting disease. Wlien tliey were not nursing, 
their needles were busy in the cause. A soldier taken into a private house often went forth after his convalescence wearing n bralilifully 
patched uniform and imderwear nuule from the linen of the women, who sacrificed their onu clothes and comfort for the benefit of 
the men at the front. Fighting on his own grnutid was a stimulus li> defend the dcvolnsi and si'lf-sn'-rirK-inR women of the South. 




THE CHIMBORAZO HOSI'ITAL, RICHMOND, VIRGLNU 



valleys. There «ere i)rol)ably at least three Ial»oratories for the 
preparation of iiuhj^fnous dnijjs established; one in I.incoln- 
ton. North Carolina; one at Macon. Georjiia. ami one west of 
the Mississippi, in which tinctures and extracts were manu- 
factured to some extent. 

One tincture in particular, well rememhered and popularly 
known in Held and hospital service as " old indip.." was used as 
a substitute for quinine in malarial fevers, a connioiind tincture 
of willow, dojfwood, and yellow-poplar barks. Kfforts were 
made to cultivate the poppy [Pajmvcr somiiifiTiim) in Florida 
and North Carolina, and the unri[K' seed-capsules, when in- 
cised, yielded or exuded a. dark jjuin. not unlike Turkish 
opium in its ert'eets. Deeoctiotis and tinctures of Jamestown 
or conunon jinison-weed. leiives and seeds [Stramoniiiin). and 
niaypop root {Pimxi/lura incttnuita) were eni|)Ioyed for the 
itlief of ])ain. botli internally and as a kw'al ap)>lication. 
Uonesct [EHpatariiiiii pcrfolhtHm) ami yellow jasmin ((ivl- 
ttimiiim si'ttipiTviri'iig), tlic former used as an antipyretic and 
the latter to control nervous syini>tonis in fever: iniecn's-root 
{Stillhiiiiii\. in all conditiotis of depraved blood: the intier 
hark and pith of the common alder for making salve for 
ulcers and chronic supi>urating womids; and fresh slipjK-ry- 
elni bark, the rinit and leaves of the tnauva phuit. and the 
leaves of the prickly pear, or cactus, when shorn of its spines, 
well poimded an<l macerated, as an emollient poultice, were 
among the most prominent of the indigenous remedies. 

Many Confederate surgeons reported that at no time 
did they fail in having an ample su]>ply of three most imi>or- 
tunt drugs, cjuininc, morphia, and chloriifortii. Furthermore, 
in all the writer's service there was not a death from chloro- 
form in Held or hospital. Dr. Chaille repi>rteil one case, im- 
mediately following an amputation just above the knee. 

Other surgeons i-eportwl good siicwss or " luck," among 
whom coukl 1m? recalled Dr. J. H. Cowan, medical diivct<ir, 
Forresfs cavalrv; Dr. J. M. Keller, medical director. Trans- 





CONFEDERATE FIELD-HOSPITAL AT CEDAR MOUNTAIN, AUGUST, 1862 



Tlie Confederate Ioms at Cedar Mountain, known to the Confederacy as the battle of Cedar Run, was about 
thirteen hundred men. General Banks, who had the temerity to attack General Jackson with less than 
half that redoubtable Confederate general's force, suffered a loss of twenty-four hundred men. The medical 
eorp.s of tlie Confederate army had not yet run short of medicines, books, surgical instruments, and sup|>lies 
as it did later in the war. As the figliting dragged on, there was a greater want of medical, surgical, and 
hospital supplies among the citizens of the Confederate States in the territory not occupied by the Federal 
lines than there was in their field and hospital service. The Union had not yet developed an efficient cavalry 
corps, and among the supply wagons that fell prey to the swift-moving Confederate cavalry were some laden 
with medical supphes. The stocks a<-cumulated by the wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and inedieim 
throughout the South were largely supplemented from time to time by supplies from across the Atlantic. 




Mthxt^ f^vfppii^B 



Mississippi Department; Dr. J. R. Buist, of Nashville; Dr. 
William Brickell, of New Orleans; Dr. G. B. Thornton, med- 
ical director of Stewart's corj)S, and others. Dr. Hunter 
McGuire, medical director of General T. J. Jackson's corps, 
collected fifteen thousand cases of chloroform anesthesia with- 
out a single death. 

As for dressings, there were a few cotton manufactories in 
the South that made a fairly good quality of osnaburg from 
whicli bandages were made, in some instances rolled by the 
hands of fair women, or the medical ofRc*ers and hospital at- 
tendants. ]Manv households furnished old sheets and other 
worn cotton and linen garments, lint being made from the lat- 
ter by scraping with a knife in some Southern woman's hands. 
Raw cotton, however, carded by hand, and in some instances 
separated from its seeds by the fingers of women and children, 
baked in an oven, in fact almost charred, was often substituted 
for lint, being rendered aseptic by this means, although we 
knew little of asepsis and antise])sis in that part of the " Six- 
ties." Wlien sponges became scarce, old but clean linen or 
cotton rags were used and then thrown away or burned, an- 
other aseptic procedure, although at the time that special 
designation had not been given it. Occasionally, silk for liga- 
tures and sutures was limited, but it was as easilv transmitted 
by blockade or the '' underground " as were ciuinine and mor- 
phia; yet a few times I was forced to use cotton or flax thread of 
domestic make, and horse hair, boiled, to make it more pliant 
and soft — again accidental asepsis. 

Water dressing for large wounds, amputations, resections, 
and extensive lacerations, was largely i-esorted to, by means of 
wet cloths applied from time to time, the nurse pouring small 
quantities on, or the automatic si})honing by means of a strip of 
cotton or linen, one end of which was immersed in a vessel of 
water suspended over the wound, the other hanging down a lit- 
tle lower than the bottom of the water. In that case a j)iece of 
oilcloth or part of an old piano cover was placed beneath the 
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MRS. FELICL\ GRUNDY PORTER 

PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN'S RELIEF SOCIETY 

OF THE CONFEDER.\TE STATES 

In the shadow of the Confederitte Monument in the Mount Olivet Cem- 
eterj' at Nashville, Tennessee, lie the remains of Mrs. Fehcia Gnindy 
Porter, who gave her time, devotion, and Iieart both during and after 
the war to the physical relief of the boys in gray. She was escorted to 
her last resting-place by Confederate soldiers riding on each side of the 
hearse. «-ith manj' more following ui its train. Mrs. Porter was liom in 
Nashville, June id, 18'iO. When the war l>roke out slie .set about estab- 
lishing hospitals in Nashville for the woimded Confederate soldiers. She 
labored without stint as president of the Women's Relief Society, first 
of Tenncs.we, and then of the entire Confederate States. She collected 
a vast fimd for this humanitarian purpose. As president of the Benev- 
olent Society of Tennessee, she arranf'ed for a series of concerts and 
tableaux in its towns and cities, the receipts from which were expended 
in buying artificial limbs for the disabled Confederate soldiers. 
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wuiiimI, m) iii'riin>f('(l us to ilniiii llic excess of wiitcr into nnother 
vcHsi'l on I lie lint II- 111 I III' hunk .sitlc. In noiiic chsi's ininnrnnipu- 
liiliuns, Kunsliiil iiihI iiu'isei) woinuls liniited in di'^rLH.* of se- 
\rrily wrn" lu-nnftii'ttlly sen In I Ity lullicstvc [ilnstcr. or the stareli 
liiuidiixe. sernrin>f " nninii liy tirst iTitention." Hut snpptira- 
limi «ns liirjfely llie I'lilc. inul in extensive wxHinds " Inuilalile 
pns " was n'giivileil its esKenlinl. 

Inslninienis ^\ri'e iinteiireil l>y the inediea] liinruu in the 
eiirlirr jmrl nl" the iviir frnni sinek in the hatiiis of dealers in the 
litfjiiT eilies. IjHei* Iiy Idoeknde-riitniers. and by the handiwork 
of a I'cM skilled workers in niefals in the Southern States, Some 
were soiiieMhat ernde and elnrnsy, and laeked the heantifnl 
polish and linish >j;ixen hy the evperieiux-d and well-e<|uipp«l 
inslnunenl maker. ( Veasionally n fortunate siirjieon would 
ai-ipiire a jioo»l ease of instruments hy eapture: hut tjuite a 
nnmher of our MiiyiHMis Imni^ht from their hinnes hoth anipu- 
tidin.u and ptn-ket eases, their jirii ate properly pnrehased he- 
fore the i>inun>; on o( hostilities, 

Hooks were tar moiv seanv than instruments. Howover. 
(hose who s.> desir<'d i>iMdd at litnes proxide tliemselves in a 
ni.ao'V wax. Some surirei'us made a point of ealliuii on vil- 
lanx' and *N'nntr\ praetitioiurs in the xieinity of the army, 
.■md oil n:on than one .HvaMon. durinjr sneh peivjrrinatioiis. 
maiiat;\\l 1o ir.ak* a piirehaM- .'t" in(\lie;d works, Tlie author 
lias now ■.:■. ]-.;s ]-.i-;;n\ a i\>it\ of " Kviellseiis Surmry," pur- 
ehas,d :v.'nia It.viov .lo^.n^on in the \ iein:!} of Clinton. l.ou- 
!v.;i:i.-,. r.s', ,■);";.:• ;he Killle o* U.iJon Uoujze, Aujiust, lSi>i. 
rh. iv\\ ivid was one oinuv o: T. \ \V." sulplule of 
Ojr.-;;;-.,-. .-1 w !• ■.■.]■. 1 !:a.i a' '.!:< i.'.r.i an ainpie supply. 1 haxo 
sN.- r, .N'p> o; \V;:s.-s  IVss-vt.-v." 1S>: ^^i;t;.^:l."whieh 1 had 

:■ >-. : ;\ ;:»; l.x^ .1;:;::^ vn,':-;i '.Vav. '.[•.i. UAt-iw'k of a:iat- 
o;i^x ;\ ;^, %;!:■;.. ,■;■.•.■.]•..•':. 0:'.ir lw's> wh:»>:; I n:a:;3j:t-,i lo 
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The Confederate medical aeriice had to contend with lack of medicines, supplira, and ambulunc-ei, but llie reiourccfulncss, energy, 
and t&ct oC its membera roEc superior to all obstacles. Dr. Tebault served as a field surgeoa with the 21st Louisiana and 10th South 
Conilina rpgiments, and afterwards as a hospital svirgpon. Dr. Foard was rawlical director ot the Army of Tenuessee. Dr. Graliam 
nas surcp,.!! .,f tlie SLsly-,f.v<.ntk \cirlb Larolina [ufuntry. Dr. Kellar v.;m me.li™l dirti'tnr of tbc Trans- Mississippi D.-partment. 




Druitt's " Surgery," Bartlett " On Fevers," Wood's " Prac- 
tice," Watson's " Practice," Tanner's " Practice," and a copy 
of the " United States Dispensatory," by Wood & Bache. 

Occasional copies of The Confederate States Medical and 
Surgical Journal, readied field and hospital surgeons. It was 
publislied in Richmond by Ayres & Wade, with the approval 
and under the supervision of the Surgeon-General, monthly 
from January, ISBi, until February, 1865. A complete file 
from which much imjjortant historical data can possibly be 
obtained, is now in the I>ibrary of the Surgeon-General's office 
at Washington. The first number reported a regular meeting 
of the " Association of Army and Xavy Surgeons," organized 
in Richmond, August, 18fi8, with Samuel P. Moore, the Con- 
federate Surgeon-General, as president. 

Dr. J. J. Chisolm, who entered the army as a surgeon 
from Charleston, South Carolina, wrote an excellent little 
"Manual of Military Surgery" of about four or five hun- 
dred rimo pages; and another manual, aliout the same size, 
was prepared l)y surgeons detailed for that purpose by Sur- 
geon-General Moore, and publislied in Richmon<l, in 1862 or 
1863. These were supplied to many field and hospital surgeons 
by the Government. 

Anotlier work imbljshed at Richmond in order that the 
medical officers, as well as the iniblic, might be supplied with 
information, which at that time was greatly needed, was pre- 
pared by direction of Surgeon-General Moore, by Francis 
Peyre Porclier, M.D., formerly surgeon in charge of the city 
hospital in Charleston, South Carolina, and professor of ma- 
teria niedica and therapeutics in the medical college of that city, 
and was entitleii " Resoin-ces of the Southern Fields and For- 
ests, Medical, Kconoinical, and Agricultural, being also a Med- 
ical Botany of the Southern States, with Practical Information 
of the Useful ]*ro])erties of the Trees, Plant.s, and Shrubs." A 
large number of copies was printe<l, and the book supplied to 
the medical officers and alt others who made application. 

|i50| 





PKAVKR WITH THE WOl'NDKD AFI'KR SPOTSYLVANIA 

THE PHOTOGRAPHEIl OF MAY, 1864, I'KESKKVED A MOMENT BHEATB- 
ING THE DEVOUT SPIRIT OF MILLET's "aNGELDS." THE SURGEON'S 

assiatantm, heads barsd, and the nurse stand in reverent 
attitudes; the wounded lib listening on the ground; while 
a chaplain pours out a prayer to the almighty that the 
lives of the stricken soldiers before him mat be spared. 




ROUGH SURGERY IN THE FIELD 



This is war. The man in the foreground will never use liis right arm again. Never again will the nian on 
the titter Jump or run. It is sudden, the transition from marching bravely at morning on two sound legs, 
grasping your rifle in two sturdy anns, to lying at nightfall mider a tree with a member fore%-er gone. But 
it is war. The usual treatment of an ordinary wound during the Civil War consisted in shaving the part 
if necessary and washing it with warm water and a sponge. Asepsis wa.s not yet understood. The spcnige, 
AoD any and all cases indiscriminately, soon became infected. Gross foreign bodies were removed and 
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FEDEILVL WOUNDED ON ALYRYE'S HEIGHTS 

the wound probed by instmiueiits which were never sterilized and usually remained continuing sources of 
infection. The wound was usually protected by dressings of lint, the scrapings of which from cotton cloth 
by hand rendered its infection certain. CloUi or cotton compresses dipped in cold water were often used as 
dressings. Some surgeons used ointments spread on mushn. Flaxseed or bread poultices were often em- 
ployed. In fact nearly every measure taken for the relief of the wounded was, through the irony of Fate 
and ignorance of infection, largely contributory in increasing the very suffering It was desired to prevent. 




HKl> MEN WHO SI FKEHKI) IN SII.KNCB 



In moilrm wurfiin.' tlur Atnrrican loilian iiyriis smiithuw tu Ih- cnlin-ly mil nf pl.iic. Mr lliinkof hini wiLli Ihi'loiiiiiliiin-kiLDil scnlpin^'- 
Lnire anil have difficulty in conccivinR liim in the ranks, drilling, doing pulicv duty, Dn<l so i>ti. Yi't mure tlutn IhriT 1liiiu»iuil Indiiuis 
were enlisted in the Federal Brmy. The Confederates enlisted many more in Missouri. Arkansas, and Texas. In the Fedend nrmy 
the red men were used as ailvance sharpshooters and rendered meritorious aernee. This photograph shows some ol llie wounded 
Indian sharpshootprs on Miirye's Heights after the seconil battle of Fredcrirksburg. A hospital orderly is attending tu the want* 
of the one on Ihe le/t-haad page, and Ihu wounds of the others havp bam dressHl. In the rntry of John L. Maryc's handsome mansion 
dose by lay "^ g™up of (our Indian sharpshooters, each nith the loss o( a limb — of an arm at the shoulder, i)f a Irg at the knee, or with 
an amputation at the thigh. They neither spoke nor moaned, but suffered and died, mute in Iheir agony. During the esmpaign 
of 1SG4. from the Wilderness to Appomattox. Captain Fly S. Parker, a giganlie Indian, became one of Grant's favorite aids. Before 
the dose of the war he had been promoted to the mnk of eolonel. and it was he who drafted in a bi-auliful handwriting the 
terms of Lee's surrender. He stood over six feet in height and was a roospicuous figure on Grant's staff. The Southwestern In- 
(Uaos engaged in some of the earliest battles under General .Albert Pike, a Northerner by birth, but a Southern sympathizer. 




HELPLESS WOUNDED DURING THE ACTION AT SPOTSYLVANLV 

Written on the back of this print the editors of the PnoTOtiiiAPHic Histoh\ found the words: "On the 
battlefield of Spotsylvania, in the rear during the action." The place has been identified by comparison 
with many other jihotographs as Marye's Heights. Much of the battlefield surgery during the war was, 
in all probability, not only unneces-sar^' but harmful. The rate of mortality after operation, H.i per cent., 
though shocking to the present generation, was inevitable, owing to the defective knowledge at the time 
as to surgical cleanliuess. While the same immlier of oiteration.s could probably be performed by modem 
military surgeons with a small fraction of the Civil War death-rates, it is now recognized that most gunshot 
cases do better under surgical cleanliness, antiseptic and exi>ectJint treatment than by operation. The 
advantage of tliis co^se^^'ative procedure was well illustrated by the war in Manchuria of 1I)U3. where it 
is claimed that one-third of the Japanese wounded were able to return to the firing-line within thirty days. 



I found an old carriage- and wagon-shop about sixty by one 
hinidred feet, two stories high. It had a good roof, plenty of 
windows above and below, an incline leading up to the upper 
floor on the outside, and a good well. This I immediately 
placarded as " Hate's Division Hospital," and put part of the 
detail to work cleaning out the work-benches, old luml)er, and 
other debris. 

Further up the same street, I found an luioccupied brick 
store, two stories high, eighty by twenty feet, and, on the 
corner of the scjuare, the Chancery Court room, about forty 
feet square, both of which I took possession of, and put the 
remainder of the detail at work cleaning out the counters, 
shelving, empty boxes, and barrels from the one, and the desk, 
or rostrum, and benches from the other, sending the wagons 
into the countrv for clean straw. 

Two assistant surgeons with additional detailed men re- 
ported to me and all worked diligently, so that, by the middle 
of the afternoon, the buildings were fairly well cleaned. The 
wagons did not have to go far afield, and each fl(K)r was soon 
covered with clean wheat-straw ten or twelve inches deep; and 
before midnight all the wounded were transferred from the 
field-hospital. 

The provisional iVrmy of Tennessee was at first, to some 
extent, supplied witli si)ring veliicles as ambulances: but as tlie 
war progressed, hard usage and rough roads caused tliem to 
break (h)wn, and they were abandoned. Their i)laces were sup- 
plied by ordinary wagons drawn by two mules and without 
springs. Staples on the sides of tlie body secured white-oak 
bows, covered witli heavv cotton-duck cloth, with the name of 
the regiment, brigade, division, and corps painted on the sides 
of the white cover. 

VVMiile such ambulances afforded somewhat rough riding 
for sick and wounded men, they were the best that could be 
supplied. Now and tlieii, one or more well-built and e(|uipped 
ambulances were captured; in which case it di<l not take long 
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INSTRLiMENTS OF WAR AND MERCY— THE GUN AND THE CHURCH -HOSPITAL IN 



WHERE A WOMAN 
SERVED 
In the foreground of the upper 
photograph appears a Confederate 
naval batlery at YorLlown, Vs., 
and in the background l)n; Nelson 
Church IloaptUl. The photo- 
graph was taken July 1. I8(ii, 
afUr McCleilnn's army hod SB-r|>l 
past nearly to Richmond, lenxin;; 
wounded and fever-stricken in its 
train. After the siege of York- 
town, the house wliith hnd been 
used as headquarters by GeQiTix! 
Comwallis during the War of (lie 
Revolution waa used as a bospilul. 
It was placed in charge of Mm. 




John A. Dix. the wife of General 
Dix, then stationed at FoKresa 
Monroe. Mrs, Dix was an en- 
thusiastic Union woman who left 
her palatial home in New York 
to give her seirices lo the suffering 
and wounded soldiers. The bricks 
of U'hich Ihis huihling waa built 
were brought over from EngLind. 
The hospital calahliahed here 
under the care of Mrs. Din is said 
by old soldiers to ha\-e been one 
of the most convenient and pleas- 
ant of those established for the 
I'nion army in the early years 
of the war. Fortunately for the 
inmates it waa never overcrowded. 



CORNWALLIS' HEAIKJUAHTEHS A HOSPITAL 

IN isei 



to convert the " U " into a " C." leiiviii^ the " S " and " A " 
painted on it in some Northern t-ity. still on liuty; hut these 
were ^'nerally taken possession of hy brigade, division, or 
corps headquarters, leaving the regiments to rely on the two- 
horse wagons. 

1 ha<l kept with nie my regimental niedicirte chest, ampu- 
tating and pocket-case instruments, and the assistant surgeons 
had their own pocket instruments. The divisi<m commissary 
left us three days' ration.s of beef and meal per man. but 1 had 
no further occasion to call on our conmiissariat for supplies, 
as the good ])eo))le of Franklin and vicinity brought in an 
abundance of everything that sick, wounded, and attendants 
coidd desire from day to day — well-cooked bread, beef, mut- 
ton, chickens, turkeys, milk, butter, eggs, and other f<M)d. 

Several car|>cnters in my detail were jHit to work c»m- 
stnicting rough btmks of such hnnlier as could Iw found, jdac- 
ing in them the more severely womided. ]iy the eiul of niy 
first week's service, 1 had i)ermittcd alioiit one-third of the 
wounded to take up their ciuartei-s in the rcsiiieuws of willing 
citizens of the town aTul immediate vicinity. Those who c<»uld 
do so were rcquireii to report at the hospital every <hiy. or <m 
alternate days. an<l one of the assistant surgeons or myself 
visited, from time to time, such as could not walk to the hos- 
pital. Nearly all of these " out-patients," as well as some 
others in my bosj)ital. went south with Hood's battered battal- 
ions as they retreated lieyond the Tennessee Uivcr in the days 
following hecemlier 17, 1S(U. 

In my hospital, while at Kranktin. only seven men died: 
two from abdominal wounds, three from gunshot wounds in 
the hea<l. one with am}Hitation of thigh, and one who refused 
to submit to amputation — I never amputatc<l a limb without 
consent of the woinuled man — after the nature of his case hail 
been fully explained to him. Despite all arguments and rea- 
soning, this mail refused amputation, was greatly depressed 
and despondent from the first, and died on December 23d, as 





IIUSJ'lTAl. WORK IN A FARM^HOl^K AFIKlt TIIK HATrLK OF FAIR OAKS-JliNB, 



The old tarm-houfle in Ihia phohv 
graph WAS srrving as a hospital Fur 
thi' Imopa ut Hooker's division 
ntlrr thp imlUe of Fair Onks, in 
Ih.- month ot Jimt-, I86i, when Mi- 
('t(-[1nn had mndc hb pussugo up 
thi' Pi-iuhsuIk in liii crielirnti-it 
mmpaLgK aguost Richmond. It 
lay to the right of the baltleli.ld. 
To it tlip wounded were liurriiil In 
nrabiilanraa. The earliest urrivals 
were platvd in the interior of I hi' 
house iind the .ilave-lint ininitili- 
lltely BdjaiiTit. Those uho wi-r'' 
hrou|;Ll in Inter rested in the I en Is 
shown in the lower photogmph. 




Puticuts art visible in the windows 
»r the building. Quite n iiiimlier 
III Ihi' wounded soldiers wlio are 
Hhle to walk have gathered in its 
liiiade Ku<l iirej(ivingeame.il allen- 
lioo to tlie photographer. Thi' 
medieal department was eliargiil 
with the tmnsportat inn of the sirk 
Iind wounded. This resulted nut 
iinly in tlie organisation of ambu- 
hinci' B)ri« for duty im or near Ihi- 
liiilllelield. but in the or|{ii.niaiti»n 
Iind ilirei'lion tJ wagon-lniini. hiw- 

sliips plying from the field hus- 
piUls to those farther to llu- rear. 



TENTS H)R THK OVKRFUJW 



I had exjiected. from guiisliot injun- to fureann. complicated 
by nostalgia and despondency' in an old man. 

I^argely predominating on both sides were the wounds 
inflicted by the rifled musket, carmng its conical ball of an 
ounce or more in weight. These wounds differed in some im- 
jiortant and verj- material characteristics from all gunshot 
wounds in preceding wars, including that with >Iexi«>: as well 
as those in our later exjicrience with Spain, and those inflicted 
by the improved army -gun of the present day. Tlie olil roinid 
ball, of low velocity, caused niatiy fractures in bones of the ex- 
tremities. But it never produced such shattering, comminu- 
tion, and amount of l)one destruction and injurv' as did the 
heavy conical ball of increased velocity — ^Inith differing in char- 
acter fnmi the JIauser and Martini of the present day with 
their still greater increase of veltx'ity — and its hanlened or 
steel- jacketed projectile of smaller calil)er. which often makes 
an almost clean-cut i>erforation. even through the shaft of a 
long lH)ne. 

The shattering, splintering, and splitting of a long Ixmc 
by the impact of the minic or Knficld ball wcr-. in many in- 
stances, both remarkable ami frightful, and early experience 
taught surgeons that amputation Mas the only means of sav- 
nig life. Ill the vicinity of a joint, the ends of the bone l>ciiig 
more spongy, softer, and less brittle, the damage to the shaft 
of the bone was not so great, and the exjiedicnt of resection, 
largely resorted to and greatly developed by the surgeons, in 
many instances afforded a comparatively, if not perfectly, re- 
stored limb. Resections of the upjter extiTniity afTonled l>ctter 
results than those of the lower, although fairly good results 
were sometimes obtained in the case of the latter. 

In some instances. I deemed it imperatively necessary to 
resort to a seccmd, or even a third resection of the limb, even 
after the end of the bone had l>een sawn through, and while 
the patient was still under the influence of the anesthetic, the 
primary section furnishing the information that the bone bail 





CAHING FOR THE WOUNDED FROM THE MlSSISSU'l'l 
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Iti the iipjier pholognkph are aaliiien caavaleedag at Baton Rouge, LouUiaoo, from their wounda recciv«l on tin- Red River and Port 
Hudson expeditious, and below is Smith's farm near Keedysville, Maryland, dose to where lie battle of Antictam was fought in 
SeptfuibiT. 1802. In the ™iirsi? of the day's Senx firing nearly twenty-five tiiousond men were killed and wounded. It covered a 
period of about twelve hours: few enlrenchmenla or futtifieations of any kind wi-rc used liy either side. Dr. Benuird, surgeon of tbc 
One Hundred and Second New Yurk, was made the chief of all the hospiLuU. One of the luuatlons of his corps hospitals was on 
Smith's farm. In the bnckground of the picture is n fine view of South Mountain. In the foreground the men are gathered nliout a (ire. 




AFTER ANTIETAM— ARMY SITIGEONS. HUTS. AND TENTS F^OR THE WOUNDED 



been shattered, splintered, or split higher up than couhl be 
ascertained at first, Cdiiservative surjfery was. I might sav. al- 
most, if not entirely, a universal pririeiple with the C'onfe<1erate 
snrjffon; conservatism, tirst. as to the life of the womuled sol- 
dier, secondly, as to his t'utnif ci»nifort and usefulness. 

Conical-ball wounds in the abdomen were nearly always 
fatal, far more so than those produced by the mund ball with 
lower velocity. The intestines, in the foniR'r case, were fjen- 
erally perforated: in the latter, they often escaped this injury 
by beiuff pushed aside by the slower moving round ball fired 
from the smcM)tli-lM»rc gun. The reversi- of this was the case in 
wounds of the dust, since the ntund bull bruised aiitl lacvratetl 
a large area of lung tissue, while the more swiftly moving 
conical l>idl oi'ten produced a clean-cut wound. 

On Dewniltcr 2.>. lH<i4. my associates and myself, with 
the wounded of Hate's division, were all moved to Nashville, 
and placed in the large building on South College Street, built 
in the summer of IStil for a gun-factory, where I, as the rank- 
ing surgeon, assumed charge of the twelve himdre<l woiiride<i 
there assembled from the battlefields of Franklin and Nash- 
ville, assisted by nine other Confederate surgi'<ins and assistant 
surgeons. On .lanuary 10. I8I1.>. h!1 the Confederate surgeons 
ill Nashville were relieved by Federal surgi-ons. and we were 
sent by ivay of Louisville. Cincinnati. I'ittslmrg. Philadelphia, 
Ualtimore. Fortress Monrm'. and City Point to Uidunond, 
reaching the capital. January 28tli. 

Remaining three days in Uichnion«l. I visited every morn- 
ing some part of Chimborazo Hospital, and other hospitals in 
the city. Leaving the cai>ital. 1 went to Montgomery. Ala- 
bama, having thirty days' leave, and while waiting for the 
Armv of Tennessee en n)ute to the Carolimis. frequently vis- 
ited a hospital there in charge of Dm-tor John Scott, an Kng- 
hshman. He had been commissioned surgeon in 18(il. assigned 
to duty at Pensacola imtil it was evacuated, and subsequently 
was stationed in Montgomerv. The hospital was in a large 
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Dr. Inline is stt-n s«ated to 
the righl of the tent pole, 
while the asalgtalit surgeon 
taci-s him on the lelt. The 
quarters o! a regimcnlul 
surgeon were generally es- 
tablished (ID the line of the 
officcTB* tents, and he was 
usuully open to rails at nil 
hours. If he was a atrirt 
disciplinarian, be would 
only nttenii what was 
termeil "the duetor's eall" 
on the morning of eat-h 
day. The n-ords whieh the 
men humorously Gtted to 




the notes of this mil «"enL: 
"Co;nt ind get yimr qui- 
nine, quinine, quinine; rome 
and get your quinine — qui- 
i-ni-inet" The Si-vi-nty- 
Hteond New York look part 
in llie iMiUle of Gettysburg 
III July. IWI». mill in the 
[iiirsuit of Lee, and did 
ihity along the line of 
Ihe Rappahuimoek till Oe- 
lobrr of lliftt year. Hs 
wonndpfl were nuiny. and 
the HUrReonii' duties were 
i-xaeting cliirinu battle 
nnd for days thtTeafler. 



SCRGEOX HAWKKS, FIFTIETH NEW YORK ENGINEERS 
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cotton-warehouse near the river, commodious, thoroughly 
clean, and well arranged in every way. He had here about two 
hundred and fifty patients, mostly chronic cases, two assistant 
surgeons, a hospital steward, a one-armed hospital clerk, about 
twenty convalescents as nurses, and a matron — the wife of one 
of the assistant surgeons. 

After the battle of Chickamauga, to revert to an earlier 
period. of the war, the Confederate wounded were treated for 
weeks in the field-hospitals, in the immediate vicinity of the 
battlefield, about one-half of the regimental surgeons and as- 
sistant surgeons remaining in charge of them until relieved 
by surgeons sent from the rear; while the other half of the 
regimental medical officers went with their commands to the 
vicinity of Chattanooga. Having accompanied my regiment 
on its advance movement, about fifteen days after the battle, 
I was ordered by General Bate to go to the field-hospitals and 
make a thorough inspection of the condition of the wounded 
men of his command. I do not remember to have seen, at anv 
time, wounded men doing so well, two weeks after injury. The 
weather was mild and drv, and nearlv all were treated in the 
open air. It was about five weeks before all were removed 
from the field-hospitals, and then fully three-fourths were con- 
valescent or able for duty. 

During the Dalton-Atlanta campaign of 1864, I was sent 
at different times by General Hate to make unofficial inspec- 
tions of the wounded of his command at Catoosa Springs, Grif- 
fin, and Marietta, Georgia. At each place a surgeon was in 
charge, with other surgeons, assistant surgeons, and contract, 
or acting assistant surgeons under him, with a post quarter- 
master and commissary. The nurses and attendants consisted 
of enlisted men detailed for the purpose when the hospitals 
were first established. I^ater, these were ordered to their re- 
spective commands, and their places taken by convalescents. 

By practical experience, during the Dalton-Atlanta cam- 
paign, the various hospitals organized at Chattanooga had 
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A WOMAN IN CAMP 

-ri»- tuueh of u womao's 
haDib" came to have a, 
meaning all itji own iluring 
the H-nr. The rnugh Icini]- 
aeia of a comrade was as 
notliing mmpured to thu 
gentle miQistrationa of a 
Uirii.'c-lilcsscd duinosel. This 
particular young lady seenis 
tvmarkably bashful for one 
who has come lo offer her 
acmces at Brajidy Station, 
where a coiuidprable pu:^ 
tion of the array lay in 
ramp in March. 1864. She 
can bt socn again on Uic 
right of tlip photograph Im- 
Idw. but her male escort 
has dwindled tu only one 
or two. anJ she seenu to 
have recuvcrfd her aelf- 
poasession. lu uur admira- 




tion of the ukituate effi- 
ciency of the medical de- 
partment created in tliv 
Civil War, we must not 
overlook the fact that tliis 
niks bought at the expense 
of such human agonies amt 
Morrows as arc, in the aggrc- 
K«tc, beyond the estimate 
of the keenest imaginaliuii 
jincl sympathy. The Nation 
pud dearly, and in sack- 
cloth and ashes.as it would 
pay in any future wars 
under similar conditions, fur 
tliat policy of military iin- 
preparedness, in which the 
medical service is neces* 
sarily made to aharc. wliii-h 
si-ems to form so funda- 
nifolal and cherished a 
feature of ciur national 
policy of costly economy. 
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FIELD HOSPITAL OF THE SECOND DIVISION, SECOND ARMY CORPS. AT BRANDY STATION. VIRGINIA 




A SANITARY-rOMMISSION NURSE AND HER PATIENTS AT FREDERICKSBURG. 
MAY, 1864 

More of the awtui toll of 36.000 taken from the Union army during the terrible Wilderness cam- 
paign. The Sanitary Commission is vi^^iting the field hospital esta))lished near the Rappahannock 
River, a mile or so from tlie heights, where lay at the aame time the wounded appearing on the opposite page. 
Although the work of this Commission was only supplementary after 186«. they eontiimed to supply many 
delicacies, and luxuries such as cnitches, wliieh did not form part of the regular medical eorps paraphernalia. 
The effect of their work can be seen here, and also the appearance of men after the shock of gunshot wounds. 
All injuries during the war practically tell under three headings: incised and punctured woimds, comprising 
saber cuts, bayonet stabs, and sword thrusts; miscellaneous, from falls, blows from blunt weapons, and 
various accidents; lastly, and chiefly, gunshot wounds. The war came prior to the demonstrati<ni of the fa<i 
that the causes of diwea-'te and suppurative conditions are living organisms of niicTosco pic size. Septicemia, 
erysiiwla-i, hn-kjaw, iuid gangrene were variously attributed to dampne.ss and ii nmllitude of other conditions. 






WITH TIIK WOUNDED OF SPOTSYLVANL\ COURT HOUSE. M.VY, 1864 

Examining the Ihwii closely, one perceives belts and bandages strewn everywhere. These recumbent figures 
tell more plainly than words what has been going on here. The stirring of the breeze in the Iea^■es of the 
great oak which shades the woimded too often marks the sigh of a soul that is passing to its reward. The 
scene ia Marye's Heights after the battle of Siwtsylvania, May 11. 18(14. The glory of the battle, the 
glitter of arms, the crash of artillery and musketry, and the pteans of victory echoing over the land after a 
great battle has been won are not all of war. The maimed and wounded soldiers who have fallen before 
the hail of shells and canister and grape realize at what price these pteans are bought. With limbs torn 
and bodies lacerated, they sometimes lay suffering excruciating torments for hours or even days after the 
battle had been fought. An insensible soldier passed over for dead by the ambiilance corps, or lying unseen 
in a thicket, might recover consciousness to be tortured with thirst and driven frantic with the fear that 
he would lie permanently forgotten and left there to die. Incongruous, hut of interest to ijoaterity, is the 
photographer's tripod on the right of the picture in front of the wounded lying in the shaile of the house. 




IN THE WAKE OK GRANT'S ADVANCE 

Thin pirtiirc shiiws u WHrchou^e on tlic iMinks o( the RappBliuimork to which wounded have been conveyed after the alniightrr in the 
Wilderness. Grant had attempted lu oust the Army ot Northern Virginia from its position by a flank movement on Spotaylv-aiuB. 
Lee lUccecilcd in antiripoting the movement, and once again Grant hurled the long-suffering Army of the Potomac upon the unbroken 
gray lines of Ihe Araiy of Northern Virpnia. Two aasaults were made on the evening of May lUh, but Ihe position could not be 
rarricil even at a loss of live or six thousand men. The neighboring buildings were filled with the Federal and Confederate wounded. 
Around the factory nbove ure the tents of a division hospital corps whii-h have been found inadequate lo care tor so many wounded. 
Tbpy can be seen on evety floor of the big structure. The hospital orderlies are hurrying about. At first tentagi' was not used by 
these field hospitals, but they were established in any enisling builtlings, such as churehes, mills, and dwelling-houses. These, naturally, 
urn I 




A WAREHOUSE USED AS A H(»SPITAL AFTER SPOTSYLVANIA. MAY. \mi 

were not always convenient, liul the firal tent hospitnl was not used until the buttle at Shibh. April. 18tH, Tlic value of such sheller 
on lliis occasion nas so manifest that hoapital tenta were soon after issued and ultimately used witii troops almost exelusivrly b cam- 
paign as well as in periods of inactivity. These division or Geld hospitals, as finally developed in tlip war. proved to be thoroughly 
practicable and of the greatest value to the wounded in battle, trhile in camp they were set up and artcd in ti'm|>orary reeinving huapitikln 
to which sick were sent for more extended treatment or to detennine the ncceasity for tlirir removal to the Gxei! hospiliiU in llie rear. 
Large in resources, they cam! for wounded by the hundreds; always in hand and mobile, Ihey could U- sent fomanl witli.iut undue 
delay to where the needs of battle demanded and whe<'leil vehicles could penetrate. They embodied » new idea. develo|ied by our 
surgeons, which was promptly adopted by all military niilions with rawiificHtions lo meet the demands of their respective wrviees. 
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become quite adept in changing position, keeping in touch with, 
but in the rear of, the army, occupying the towns and villages 
with which there was reasonable railway connection, and finally 
a number of them were carried over to the eastern part of Mis- 
sissippi at the time of Hooil's last sad and disastrous advance. 

The chaplains attached to regiments had the rank, emolu- 
ment, and allowances of a captain of cavalry, and they not only 
aided in caring for the sick in camp and on the march, but were 
excefedingly efficient on the battlefield in many instances. As 
a rule, they accompanied the assistant surgeons in the imme- 
diate rear of the center of their respective commands. 

The writer cannot refrain from mentioning a few of these 
men who were so faithful, so earnest, and so fearless in their 
efforts. The Reverend Charles Quintard Todd, after%vanl 
bishop of Tennessee and chancellor of the University of the 
South, had, pre\'ious to the war, relinquished a professorship in 
the Memphis Medical College to be ordained a priest in the 
Protestant Kpi-scopal Church. He followed the fortunes of 
the First Regiment, Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, during the 
whole war. The Reverend J. II. McXeilly, one of the most 
prominent ministers of the Presbyterian Church in Nashville, 
never failed to be on the firing-line with the assistant surgeon 
in the infirmary detail. The Reverend John B. McFerrin, 
who stood high in the councils of the Methodist Kpiscopal 
Church, South, held a commissiim as chaplain, though not 
assigned to any particular regiment, and was of invaluable 
service to the medical staff. Father Blemiel, a young Irislmian. 
served as chaplain of the consolidated Tenth and Fifteenth 
Tennessee regiments, and also of Slocum's batterj', Washing- 
t(m Artillery. He was killed on the field of battle while adniin- 
i.stering the last rites of his church to a dying artilleryman. 

The.se i)ersonal exi>eriences will indicate the manner and 
method of caring for the wounded in the field or in improvised 
hospitals. The Confederate surgeons used all of the resources 
at their command and their success was surprisingly great. 
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GENERAL 
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CAR\T:R hospital in WASHLNGTON, SEPTEMBER. 1864 

patients anil the protection of property, was usually i-omposed o( ninvaleseent patients and members of the Vctctiui Reserve Corps. 
The surgeon in command of a general hospitjil hod lull militHry i-ontrol over all persons and properly connected with his institution, 
reported directly to the Wnr Depnrtment and Biirgeon-general and received his orders therefrom. He usually had one or more 
assiBtaoU. The medical staff ordinarily numbered about one to each seventy-fii'e patients. A medical officer ol the day, detailed 
by roster, was always on duty, performing ruuline duties in relation to the proper monugement of the hospital and responding li> 
any emergency in professional, adminisLralivc. or disciplinary matters. The ward surgeons hud iluties almost exclusively profes- 
sional ami similar to those performed by the resident physicians of civil hospitals. Two w<imen are sitting by one uF Ihi' i-ots- 
I..-18I 




ccseutL s. r. BEnrrzEUtAX avd 

FBIEMJS AT THE H£.\IX|rABTES.- 

OP THE CONTALESCEVr CAMP 

D>' ALEXtMMU 
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. :■! ,.r..^r,yp.|iN xii lln—- i"ii Il;l^;l■^ t'^ll lli'-ir owii p;ithetir stori" — the ston' not of the woiiDded and suffer- 
f M^diers. but of tlieir thrice-siitferiiig wunienkind. To this convalescent camp in Alexandria came 
awix-vsand mothers, sweethearts and sinters to find their soldiers whom they had ()erhapsnot seen 
The mourning of the woman on the veranda tells the tale of a soldier-boy that is 
» shr has come to bring the aid and comfort to others which she was denied the privilege 
janherlwwtherorson. The quaint costumes of the time are very well illustrated in this photo- 
a apparently put on a cap at forty, sometimes before. The little giris wear such 





\-nluniinou.s draperies thnt one wonders how they cuuld get iiboiit at all. These were the days of the hoop- 
skirt and the polonaise. In the photograph to the right they have removed their tpiaint small hats, and 
l(H)k It'.-w like premature little women. The little Iwys, in their " ennning " Kate Greenaway ecxstwines on the 
left-hand page, have evidently just eome up to get into the photograph. The officer lounging in the chair 
has turned his profile to the camera. A great change in the tyjM of women's faces can be seen since that 
lime. Women Iia\'e changed more than men. The change is deeper than mere dress, and involves 
also her outlook upon the world. But she is as reivdy as ever to n'lievc distress and suffering in war. 



PERMANENT AND GENERAL 
HOSPITALS 

By Deebing J. Robijits. M.D. 

Surgnm, Coafedfratt' .SiiiU-' An^iii 

TII()I_'GII the writer was never on the statf of a general 
hf^pital, he visited a lar^ iiunil>er of them, knew i»er- 
sonally many medical officers as^iigneil to duty in them, and 
was familiar with their general plan of operation. The most 
valuable information concerning them, however, is to W 
found in a reinarkalile series of addresses and papers piil>- 
lislied in the Southern Practitioner, many of which had been 
delivered Itefore the Association of Medical Officers of the 
Army and \avy of the Confederacy. This series is an inval- 
uahle mine of information, and from it most of the facts given 
in the ftillowing pages are drawn. 

It must })t remembered, of course, that the men from 
whom I 4)Uote, whose writings arc abstracted, or whose suc- 
cess is descril)ed, were among the most distinguished officers 
of the scr^'ire. Added to professional skill they possessed ex- 
ecutive and administrative ability which would have won suc- 
cess under any eircnmstaiices. That all the Confederate hos- 
jiitals were si> successful, either ujion the medical or \i\ycn\ the 
administrative side, is, of course, improbable. 

The problem confronting the Medical Department and 
the manner in which it was met is thus stated by the surgeon- 
general. Doctor Samuel Presttm Moore: 

Till- only buiklirif; in Htcliniond adapted to hospital purposes, 
tilt; uliiislioiisi' (ii liirffc brick Iniilding, well wuited, capable of accnmmo- 
datiiij; Nay five hundred paticntK), Imd been converted into u hospital. 
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HOSPITAL WARD IN CONVALESf'ENT CAMP AT ALEXANDRIA 

This is where thoiuunils ut furlunutr suldicni Rot u'pII Ironi their nvouiifls. When the regiuieiiLi itiurchHl Btvuy to the front, their bar- 
racks and other avHilable buildings were turned into improvised hoapilals. Where the intended eaparity wax exceeded, tent wards 
were often pitched to supply the deficiency. Genemlly. however, other buildings were taken oivr to provide for the aur|)liis wotmded. 
ThMe offshoot!) themselvra were frequently foreeil to enlurge and. for facility of admlniitration, were detached From the piirent institu- 
tion. Fur instance, in the middle of December. 18([4. there were sirteen weli institutions within the corporate Umila of the city of 
Washington alone, and a total of twenty-five, with an ngpTgatc bed capacity of 2I.4ilJ, nlmost within cftnnon-shot of the Capitol. 
On this same dale there were 187 general hospitals in openttion. scattered all over the eoimtry from New England to New Orleans 
and from the Missouri to the Atlantic, and having the enormous total ci^UKity of IIIJ.UuT beds, uf wliicli but S4.648 were then vacant. 



^J 



nnil occupied by the woun<lt.-(l prisoiitrti of tlie Northern nniir from 
tht liattle just mentioned [Manus^iasJ. The Confederate wounded 
fnitri the same battle were treated in private houses, in small, unoc- 
cupied wooden buildings, and small tobacco- factories improvised as hos- 
pitals. There were serious objections to this method of treatment of 
tilt sick and wounded, the principal being the liability of spreading con- 
tagiouH diseases among the Inhabitants of the city : the aggregation of so 
many patients in the necessarily Inrge wards of the factories, thereby 
contaminating the buildings, rendering them unfit for occupancy; and 
the impossibility of supplying by these means the further demands of 
the Ntnice. 

To meet, as far as practicable, these requirements, the plan was 
adopted of erecting buildings, each one to he a ward and si>parate, of 
uiidnssed planks set upright, calculated for thirty-two beds, with streets 
running each way, say thirty feet wide. Fr<mi fifteen to twenty of such 
warrlN constituted a division, three or more divisions making a general 
hospital. Kach revision was separate and distinct, having all the appli- 
niices of H hospital, but under control and supervision of the surgi'on 
in charge of the general hospital. There were five of these hospitals in 
the suburbs of Kichinond, erectwl in 1861. At a rough estimate, twenty 
thousand patients were at one time treated at these general hospitals. 

The plan proved to be excellent, and the temporary hospital 
buildings in tlie city were nliandoned as soon as practicable, the larger 
factories only being rt-tiiined and used. This segregjition of the sick 
and wounded was highly beneficial. If the condition of a ward, from 
whatever cau.sc, ri'tjuircd Its nhnn<lonment, it was done without trouble 
or nuich cost to the Govcnnnent. It may be stated that cases of hos- 
pital gangrene were, as a rule, removed from wards and treated in tents, 
with decided benefit. General hospitals, on this plan, were established 
whenever and wherever deemed neeessary. This wos sometimes attended 
with delay ; for the Medical Department, Instead of being an independent 
bureau, building and furnishing hospitals, had to depend entirely upon 
the Quartennaster's and Commissary departments. Hence, nuich delay 
was experienced in obtaining proper hospital accommodations, and 
in such cases blame was attached to the medical bureau, wliicli it never 
deserved.* 

• Southern Practitioner, vol. xxxi, pp. 49«-*93. 





THE FIRST-HAND RECORDS OF THE PENSION SYSTEM 

QUARTERS OF CHIEF OF AMBULANCE. FIRST DIVISION. 

NINTH CORPo, IN FRONT OF PETERSBURG. 1801 

The army surgeon in the field hatl clericAl dutiea a^ well oa medical. An elaborate system of records, upon which the accuroey of 

thp whole peosion system oF the Guvernment reals, had lu be maintJiJneil. Here the mortality stulUtics of the Gr»t diviaioa. Ninth 

Corps. Aniiy of Ihc Potiimsc. were collected and prcaerA-ed. The field desks lind hnndirs uiilliq end. os Been, and were Husily porlalile. 
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PART OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL AT CITV POINT— THE JAMES RIVER IN THE DISTANCE 



Doctor John R. Gildersleeve, when president of the As- 
sociation of Medical Officers of the Army and Navy of the 
Confederacy, in 1904, delivered an interesting address upon 
Chimborazo Hospital, Richmond. When the necessity for 
larger hospital accommodations became evident, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Moore, after consultation with Doctor James B. McCaw, 
of Richmond, chose Chimborazo Hill, on the outskirts of Rich- 
mond, as a site for the new hospital, and Doctor McCaw was 
placed in charge. Some of the buildings were opened early 
in 1862, and before the end of the war one hundred and fifty 
wards had been constructed. They were usually commodious 
buildings, one hundred feet long, thirty feet wide, and one 
story high, each ward having a capacity of from forty to sixty 
patients. The buildings were separated by alleys and streets, 
and the hospital presented the appearance of a town of con- 
siderable size. Five divisions were created, each in charge of 
a surgeon with the necessary assistants. These divisions were 
arranged, as far as possible, upon the basis of States. So far 
as possible troops from the same State were assigned to one 
division, and were attended by surgeons and attendants fn)m 
that State. 

The celebrated farm, " Tree Hill," was loaned to the hos- 
pital by Mr. Franklin Stearns, and afforded pasturage for a 
large number of cows and several hundred goats. The meat 
of young kids was found to be much relished by the soldiers. 
** The hospital trading canal-boat, Chimborazo, with Ijawrence 
liOtier in command, plied between Richmond, Lynchburg, and 
Lexington, bartering cotton yarn and shoes for provisions. 
This was only one of the hospital's many resources." An ad- 
ditional fact is that the hospital never drew fifty dollars from 
the Confederate States Government but relied solely upon the 
money received from commutation of rations. 



The total number of patients received and treated at Chimborazo 

Hospital amounted to seventy-six thousand (out of this number about 
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OFFICERS AND NURSES AT SEMINARY HOSPITAL, GEORGETOWN. APRIL 1, 1865 

The two neat nurses in the window, with their old-fashioned black mittens, may be held resijoiisible for the 
bird-cage hanging by the door. Neither they nor the chubby little boy sitting on the sidewalk ui the fore- 
ground suggest war; yet this is a scene of April, 1865, before Lee's .surrender. It Ls well-nigh impossible 
for a man surrounded by the sights and sounds and scents of every-day civilian life to realize what a touch 
of femininity meant to a sick soldier far from home after four years of rough campaigning. A chaplain 
was attached to most of the.se hospitals; his duties, l>esides those of a spiritual nature, having to do with 
correspondence with friends and relatives, supervision over the postal service, reading-room, library, amuse- 
ments, etc. There was often much trouble in securing adequate nursing attendance, both in respect to the 
number and character of the personnel. There were female nurses at many hospitals; some were Sisters 
of Charity, and representatives of women's aid societies often took turns in nursing and assisting in the 
diet and linen-rooms. The sick were fed from the regular ration, or from articles purcha.sed with the 
savings made on the unconsumed portions. The latter fund was in some cases scarcely sufficient. 



seventeen thousand were wounded soldiers). ... It was the first mili- 
tary hospital in point of size in this country and in the world* the next 
largest hospital in this country being the Lincoln in Washington, D. C, 
which represented a total number of forty-six thousand patients; and 
the nest largest in the world at Inrge was the Scutari Hospital in the 
Crimea, which represented a total of thirty to forty thousand patients. 
The percentage of deaths at Chimborazo was a fraction over nine per 
cent.* 



Doctor Alexander G. Lane, surgeon in charge of the 
Winder Hospital in Richmond, from its organization in April, 
1862, until the e^'acuation of Richmond, has told in an inter- 
esting way of the organization of that institution. The 
grounds covered one himdred and twenty-five acres, and the 
hospital, composed of six di^'lsions, had a capacity of forty- 
eight hundred patients. A dairy was organized, an ice-house 
was huilt, HTid tliere were large gardens, w«)rked by convales- 
cents, on the hospital grounds. 

Here, as at the ChimlK>razo Hosj)ital, it was sometimes 
difficult to secure f(H)d suitable for the sick, and therefore 
Doctor I^ane had two canal-Ijoats constructed, winch made 
regular trips up the Kanawha Canal, bringing back what- 
ever supplies coidd be foimd in the coiuitry nearer the moiui- 
tains, as yet undrained l)y the demands of the armies. The 
bakery had a eajjacity somewhat larger than was necessary for 
the hospital, and at times baked, by contract, a part of the 
bread for the prisoners in Belle Isle and Libby. 

P>om a series of articles prepared by Doctor Samuel H. 
Stout, Medical Director of the Army of Tennessee, we learn 
that the change of climate caused much sickness among 
the troops drawn from the Gulf States to Tennessee and 
Kentucky during the winter of 1861-62, and that only by 
the greatest exertions was Medical Director Yandell able to 
IJrovide for the care of the sick. Most of these were sent to 
* Southern Practitioner, vol. xxvi, p. 494. 





AM AFTERNOON CONCERT AT THE OFHCEHS' QIARTERS, H.\REWOOD HOSPITAL, NEAR WASHLVGTON 



naspital life tor those well enough 



I far [roll 



dull. 



Witni-sa the whilc-cW nurac with 
her prim apron and hoopakirt 
OQ the riifht of the photoRmpli, 
and the buul on tlie Ivh. M(.!<t 
hospitiils hod ctcellent libnirii'« 
and n full supply tif Lllrrcnt news- 
papers iinil periodicals, usunlly 
presented gmluitoialy. Munj' of 
the larger ones orgiuuzrd unH 
maintained iHiadu for the ainiisr- 
meat of the patients; llicy iil-i> 
pltnided lectures, concerts, ami 
theatrical and other entertain- 
ments. A hospital near the front 
receiving coses of the most severe 
character might have a death-rate 
as high OS twelve per cent., vhilc 
tliose farther in the rear might 
have a very much lower dentli- 




mli' iif l> 



1. four. 



LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 

THE ATTHOR OF 'LITTLE WOMEN." 

AS A NURSE IN laot 



per ci'nl. The portrait accom- 
ponying shows Liiuisa M. Alcott. 
the author of "IJttle Men," 
"Little Women," "An Old Fash- 
ioned Girl." and the other books 
that have endeared her to millions 
of reoders. Her diary of 1862 
contains this characteristic note: 
"November. Thirty years old. 
Decided to go to Washington as a 
nurse it ! could find a place. Help 
needed, and I love nursing and 
must let out my pcnt-iip energy in 
some new woy." She had not yet 
attained fame as a writer, hut it 
was during this time that she 
wrote for a newspaper the letters 
afterwords collected as "Hospital 
Sketches." It is due to the cour- 
tesy of Messrs. Little. Drown & 
Company of Boston Ihnl the war- 



Nashville, and there Doctor Stout himself, before his promo- 
tion, was placed in charge of the GJordon Hospital, formerly an 
old warehouse. 

This hospital had been in charge of a committee of ladies 
who had employed civilian physicians to attend the sick, and 
the hospital attendants were not under military discipline. 
Through the exercise of considerable tact, Doctor Stout re- 
organized the hospital and brought it under military rule with- 
out offending the sensibilities of the ladies. Doctor Stout was 
an excellent business man and required frequent statements 
from the commissary of the amount of money due the hospi- 
tals from commutation of rations, and the fund thus obtained 
was used liberally for the benefit of his patients, procuring for 
them articles of food to be had in tlie market. When chickens, 
butter, and eggs were not brought to the liospital in sufficient 
quantities, he sent out wagon-loads of cotton yarn purchased 
from the factories, and exchanged it for the much needed deli- 
cacies. 

After his promotion to the office of me<iical <lirector. Doc- 
tor Stout was particularly insistent that real coffee should be 
sen'ed the patients in the hospitals under his control, and sent 
subordinates to Wilmington and Charleston to purchase it 
from the blockade-numers. A bakery was established at every 
hospital, and the saving thus made inured to the benefit of the 
hospital fund. 

He even went so far as to purchase at Chattanooga a print- 
ing outfit on which the numerous blanks needed for the use of 
the various hospitals were prepared. This was placed under 
the charge of privates detailed for the purpose and soon became 
a source of income. 

Seeds were bought for gardens, and, when the number of 
convalescents was not sufficient to work them, labor was paid 
from the hospital fund. Cows, horses, and wagons were pur- 
chased whenever needed, without waiting for the formal ap- 
proval of the surgeon-general. " I thought that economy of 





EAST WARDS OF THE CONVALESCENT CAMP AT ALEXANDRIA — IHli 



A tew of the convnlpw^nt soldiiTs in this phologrnjih huve been set to work, hut Ihi- majuritv are iilly reciiixTnlinR. Thi-sc cast 
wanis are much less ultnwtive Ihnn those shown helow, around headquarters. The buildinga were poorly ventilated and poorly 
drained, and in wet weather stood in n sea of mud. The death-rate here wna highiT than at moat hospitals orjirisons. This was partly 
due lo the fact Ihot unoccupied soldiers are far more liable to disease than the soldier at work. These eonvalescent or parole eanips 
made more trouble for the officers than did those of the active soldiers. "Camp Misery" was the title at first bestowed by the sol- 
diers on this particular camp at Alexandria, Va. At first it consisted only of touts, and was badly munugerJi but later it was 
entirely reorsaniied, barracks were built, and Miss Amy Bradley of the Sanitary Cummisaion did much lo improve conditions. 
Two different types of ambulance stand before headquarters, as well as the old-fashioned family carriage. 
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CONVALFSCENT CAMP AT ALEXANDRIA 



expenditure was not to be considered urgent. The great un- 
dertaking was to find the materials needed." 

At Chattanooga, Doctor Stout caused hospitals to be con- 
structed upon an entirely new plan, which he maintained was 
far superior to that followed in the building of the Chimbora7x> 
Hospital, and which " was evidently an imitation of the 
models of such buildings long in use in the Federal service." 
His objections to the plan of Chimborazo were that its widtli 
afforded space for more than two rows of bunks and that, 
when windows and doors were necessarily closed on account 
of the weather, ventilation through the roof was not sufficient. 
He thus describes the new plan: 

The pavilion wanis crwtccl under my direction, were of such width 
that only two rows of bunks could be arranged or accoiniiiodated in 
them. The bunks were placed crosswise of the room, the head of each 
being from one and n half to two feet from the side wall. Tims, an aisle 
or vacant space of from eiplit to ten feet in width was left in the middle 
of the warii throughout its entire length. Sonietiines the wards were 
built one above another. Near the floor, and just un<ler the ceiling 
overhead, were longitudinal openings with sliding shutters, one foot in 
width, that could be closed or opened at the will of the surgeon in 
charge. Overhead, in the ceiling, were also openings with sliding shut- 
ters, and latticed structures on the comb and in the gables, which were 
opened or dosed as occasion required,* 

Doctor stout also provided a general register at his head- 
quarters for all the hospitals under his direction. The surgeon 
in charge of everj' hospital was required to send daily any 
changes in his register. These were entered ujmn the general 
register, and it was therefore possible to find the whereabouts 
or the fate of any patient in a few seconds. 

In addition to the general hospitals established for the 
treatment of patients until they were convalescent, " wayside " 
hospitals were established at everj' important junction -point. 
• Soulkem Practitioner, vol. 3cxiv, p. US. 





.\ FEDERAL OFFICEK WOLNUEU AT I'lNE MOUNTAIN, GEORGIA— AUGUST, 1864 

TJiii unusual pbotoKraph of an offici^r still on (^rutchm, emaciated and suffering, wtm tahea in August, 
18fS4, near Pulpit Rock. Lookout Mountain, Tennessee. It is reproduced here through the eourtesy of 
the officer himself — Major (IsC^'' Colonel) L. R. Slegman, associated with the editors in the preparation 
lit this work. In June. ISOt. during Shennan's march to Atlanta, be was shot in the tliigh, the shot 
fracturing the bone. Major Stegnuin was ,in command of the Hundred and Second New York, 
which was attached to the twentieth corps of the Army of the Cumberland. A wound of this 
rhnracter disabled the victim for many months. Colonel Stegman's companion in the photof^raph in 
l.lioitensnl Doniier. of an Ohio regiraenl, niso wounded in the thigh and iiiinn » cum- f.ir mipjiort. 





^mttui l|0a)iitala 



In these were treated soldiers taken suddenlv Ul. convalescents 
who had overestimated their strength, and wounded whose con- 
dition forbade further travel. 

Some of the general hospitals established received high 
praise from Federal sources. For example, the lamented Doc- 
tor Stanford E. Chaille, of Xew Orleans, in a private letter 
written just before his death, tells of the capture of himself 
and his hospital at Macon. Georgia, by Wilson's cavalry, and 
gfx;s on to say that he " was treated by Cieneral Wilson's med- 
ical director with marked consideration and to manv favors. 
. . . and he urged me to continue in charge, on Federal pay. 
retaining my Confederate inmates, and admitting to separate 
wards Federal sick and wounded. My feelings were then too 
bitter to accept his generous offer." 

At the l)egiiming of the war. many jjrivate hospitals were 
estal)lished wherever trcKjps were stationed for any length of 
time. These were generally under the control of a conmiittee 
of women anxious to do something for the good of the cause, 
and under the charge of a citizen-surgeon of their own selec- 
tion. The nursing was almost exclusively volunteer, but ra- 
tions were furnished in some cases bv the Confederate Gov- 
errunerit. Many of these were well conducted and did good 
service, particularly during that period before the general hos- 
|)itals were built and the medical staff thoroughly organized. 

VV^hen the Medical Department became able to take care 
of all the sick and wounded, it seemed best, for obvious reasons, 
that all sick and wounded should be brought under direct su- 
pervision of the Medical Department, and a majority of the 
private hospitals were discontinued. One of them, however, 
(fstablished in Richmond just after the first battle of Manassas 
(Hull Run) by Miss Sally I^. Tompkins, deserves mention. 
Doctor William Berrien Burroughs says of this hospital: 

Ten (lays after the battle, on July 30, 1861, entirely at her own 
expenNC* mIio opened the Robertson Hospital (comer of Main and Third 

HtreetM) which continued its mission of mercy to July 13, 1865. In 

[290] 




INSJUE A FEDERAL IIKNEHAL liOSflTAL— THE ARMOHY SQIARE. WASIIINd'mN 

111 thp Grat iwirl ot llit^ wur, wlienrvi^r the cupiu-ity uS thf regimi-ntal liospitul cativiis ims vxoi?ilc(l, somr Dpii^liliurmg dueUing-hoiisc 
would he t&ken ovi-r aa a buspilul annex. Wlicn it was tiMy rrcognizod thnt the chief Htity uf the medical deimrtnicnt at the Tronl 
was the ({elting rid of ilie sick and wounded, after such preliminary as&iHtance as put Ihem in suilublc eondition to withstand the 
journey to tlie rear, tlio impurtanee of the function which the general hoapitah perfumicil was better apprecintni. At oacv the eslab- 
lishinent of general hospitals, of suitable siiw and at tonvmient points, was pushed with gnvt vi|(or. Shortly many such lioapitHU 
were in operation whieli, though perhaps in buildings of only temporary character, rivalnl the best eivil hiis|)ilnls in eumpletene^ of 
equipment and professional service, and far aurpassed llie very liirgi-»t uf Ihem in accuuiinodNlions fur patifnla. The best type oS 
army Imspilnl 'am, cunstnK'ltii i)u liu' "nit and [wivilion -.y>l''iii. ttiiii li iirriiiilli'il pnimpi iind iiliiinal indefinite c-nlnrp-imnl at mini. 




this Confederate hospital over fourteen hundred soldiers were nurited 
and received the best of attention. 

Private hospitals became so numerous that a law was passed that 
they be discontinued, and no hospital was allowed except those in 
charge of a commissioned officer with a rank not lower than that of cap- 
tain, that being the rank of an assistant surgeon. When this law was 
being executed and the ambulances were at the hospital door, Miss Sallj 
remonstrated. The Secretary of War was consulted but said he was 
powerless and that President Davis was the only man that could annul 
the order. Her hospital register was shown the President. The death- 
rate was very small. The number of men returned to the army was 
very large; in fact, her hospital record of deaths was lower than, and 
her record of soldiers returned to their commands was greater than, that 
of any other hospital in Richmond. ... On receipt of this informa- 
tion the President commissioned her captain.* 

Though the germ theories of Lister and Pasteur had not 
yet been advanced, mention has already been made of some 
instances of accidental asepsis. From necessity or experience, 
surgeons in the hospitals sometimes adopted methods which 
prevented infection of wounds, so common in all surgery at 
that time. P'or example, Doctor C. H. Tebault says: 

One blessing we enjoyeti, due to the blockade, was the absence 
of sponges, clean rags being substituted for them with telling advantage. 
These rags could be thorougldy washed, as was done, anil use<l over 
and over again. It is next to impossible, easily, if possible at all. to 
wash an infected sponge. This fact and the unstinted use of a plentiful 
supply of pure well or spring water, and the pure condition of the air 
of the hospitals, . . . were not without their wholesome effect. 

On the other hand. Doctor J. J. Terrell, in connection 
with his semce at General Hospital Xo. 1, L^chburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1863, began to treat cases with dried-lint dressing 
to exclude air from the wound, " not upcm a germ theor}-. 
which was then unknown, but upon the theor\- of oxygen and 
moisture causing decomposition." 

* StmUum PneHtioner, viA. x 





INTKKKSTKD ( ONVALES( KNl>i 
INTKIllOU OF A WARD AT ILUIEWOOD GENEILVL HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON. IN 1864 



The mos<i 111 to- net tings wliicli covered the couches of 
the sick hhiI wounded have been draijed above their 
heads to give them air and preparatory t<j the surgeon's 
\isit. The time is eWdently summer. In the vignette 
below, the white cloud has de.scended, and all is quiet 
save for the one patient seen crawling into his couch. Al- 
t hough the transmission of diiwase by mosquitoes had 
yet to be demonstrated, these soldiers were tlioroughly 
insured. Against self-infection, however, Ihcy could 
not be protected. The miliiber of surgitiil operations 
iii'i'e,s.'i;ir:\' on the quarter of a million men wounded on 
I lie riiiiin side ilurinu llie war diH-s iml !ip|H>iir, but na 
llirir wounds were pnicticiilly all infwtcd, with result- 
Ilij; ])us- format ion, seeondary hemorrhage, iieero.sis of 
bime, and sloughing of tissue, it must be accepted as 





very great. During the first eigliteeii iiKitiths «f the war, reports of siirgieal o|>erati<tns ()err<)riiifil were not 
made by the surgeons, and no record exists of their nature and number. But sueli reports for the remainder 
of the war were very complete. They show, of ordinary accident.^ such jis might oecur in ci\'il life, including 
bums and scalds, contusions, sprains, dislocations, fractures, incised and punctured wounds (not made by 
weapons of war), and poisoning, a total of 171,505 eases, with .'J,(H5 deaths. Early in 18(13, the aggressive 
movement of troops vacated a large number of rough barracks which they had previously occupied. Ad- 
vantage was taken to fit them iip hastily as hospitals to receive the sick removed from the troops thus taking 
the field. Generally speaking, none were wholly satisfactory for their new purpose, either from site, 
sanitar.v condition, arrangement, or construction. Nor were even water supply and sewage facilities always 
suitable. Toward the close of the first year of tlie war, the luedical department, backed by the iianitary 
Commission, urged the importance of building in advance well-planned hospitals, constructed on the pa- 
vilion principle, instead of waiting until emergency existed and then occupying hotels and other buildings 
poorly adapted for use as hospitals. The work of constructing such hospitals was shortly begun. As these 
were not intended to be permanent structures and were generally frame buildings of a simple character, the 
work of their construction conld be rapidly accomplished. As an example of the rapidity of such work, 
the contractor for the Satterlee Hospital, in Philadelphia, agreed to constnict it, with a capacity of twenty- 
five hundred beds, in forty days. Work was not entirely completed at the expiration of the contract period, 
but so much had been accomplished that its organisation was begun by the surgeon in command on the 
\cry date si)ecificd. This hospital was subsequently expanded to a capacity of thirty-five hundred beds. 




(^rnrral l|oB)ittals 



There was no central organization controlling the women 
nurses as in the North, but there was seldom any lack of feoii- 
nine attention in the permanent hospitals. The greater part 
of the seirice was rendered entirely without remuneration, and, 
if paid for, the amount was trifling. 

The women of the South considered it a privilege to act 
as nurses and hospital attendants. So many were they and 
such valuable sen'ices did they render, that it is almost an in- 
justice to mention the few and omit the names of hundreds. 
Miss Kmily Afason, niece of James M. !Mason, Confederate 
commissioner to England, was the matron of one of the di- 
visions of the Winder Hospital, while Miss Marj- L. Pelli- 
grew, sister of General Pettigrew, ser^-ed in the same capacity, 
first at Raleigh, and then at Chimborazo. Mrs. Archibald 
Cary did effective sen'ice at 'Winder, where she was assisted 
by her daughter, later Mrs. Burton X. Harrison. The daugh- 
ters of CJeneral Lee, Mrs. G. W. Randolph, and many others 
were frequent visitors to the Richmond hospitals, where they 
read to the convalescents, wrote letters for them, and fed them. 

Mrs. Felicia Gnmdy Porter, of Nashville, gave freely 
of her time and means; Mrs. Gilmer, of Pulaski, Tennessee, 
sen'ed as nurse and matron at various hospitals; Mrs. Klla 
Newsoin, a wealthy young widow, left her home in Arkansas 
with a niimlier of lier own sen-ants and went to the seat of 
war in the West, sen-ing first at >Iemphis, then at Uelmont, 
Bowling Green, Nashville, Atlanta, Corinth, and Chatta- 
n(N>ga. 

Nor must the work of the Roman Catholic sisterhoods be 
neglected. The nursing in some of tlie hospitals was entirely 
under their charge. At others, they worked with nurses ap- 
jjointed by the surgeons, or with volunteers. Every city or 
town containing a convent had in the inmates willing workers, 
who went where sickness and suffering were found. 




PART II 
HOSPITALS 



WITH THE 

AMBULANCE 

CORPS 




WEJLL- EQUIPPED AMBLLANCE REARERS OF THE AHMY OF THE 
POTOMAC, 1808 — DRILL IN REMOVING WOUNDED 




RKMOVINC THK WOUNDED FROM MARYES HRIGHTS. MAY J. IKOl 

This spirited icenfi i.t mcK'.v follc,«,e<i cliiae on Ihe Dsutult and capture of the famous '"Stone Wall" at FmirricksburB, May 2. ISGit. 
The ambulaaceg belong to the Fitt.v-iievenlh New York, wbich suffered a terrible loss when it helped, aa a part of Scilgwick's rorpa, 
lo carry Marye's Heighla. Oiit of one hundred and ninety-two men enKsRed. eight were killeil. seventy-eiglit were woimdcd, and one 
was reported missing, a loss of forty-fivp [wrr eent. Then the nniliulnnn> Irain was rushed to the front. Within half an hour all tin- 
wounded were in the lirld hospitals. Tlie corps .still hiul niiLn>' •,! llir sh.irt, .sharply lilting, jolting Iwo-whreledaniliiiliiners whose 





AMBULANCE CORPS OF THE FltTY-SEVENTH NEW YORK IXFANTHY 

rocking molioa provetl a. torment to aufferers. Several rour-wheeled ambulances appear, however, and luler In tlio uur tlic Ihq- 
whifleii umbulancpjt were entirely superseded. The long lines of infantry drawn up in baltlc array in the background are ready to 
rrpel any further assaulla while the wounded are being removed on the litters. Tlie one in the foreground (on the left) exhibits a 
device In clevale tlip patient's linibit. The medicnl officer is gazing anxiously at the wounded soldier, and an orderly is hurrying over 
with some ImmluKinK- I)irt<ct1y l^'hind llie <ir<ler1y, 1>earers an- lifting another sufferer un a litter ioto the four-wheeled ambuliintv. 




A VV.W or TIIK WIUNIJEU AT GETTY.SKL KG 

To tiiete rough tcnU. ercctnl by ttur Srcond FmIithI Army Corps, the wounded have been rusted during the second and third dmya 
of Uiv mightirat of all American battlei, just decided at a cost of 6,661 dead and 27.206 wounded. AcL-ommodations are simple. But 
Clips hang at the front of tbi? foremost tent wherewith to slake the sufferers' thirst, and at least one woman nurse is present to soothe 
their [cvered brows with the touch of her cool hands. By this time the ambulance organization of the Union armies had been per- 
fected. Such was the efficiency of its administration that on the early morning of the -Ith of July, I86S. the da)' after the battle, not 
one wiiunilcd loldier of the thousands who had fallen was left on the Geld, The inspector-general of the army himself reported this 





SECOND CORPS HOSPITAL, IMON CENTER. NEAR MEADK.S IlEADQl Altl'EIW 

fact from personal investigution. During the Civil \Vor, the number of tmtlle cnauBllirs stoadilj- increased, unlil in Llie jcar ISO* 
there were no leas than 2,000 battles, netians, and skirmishes officially reported, and during the second quarter of that year more than 
30,000 wounded were reeeived in [he Washington hospitals alotic. while the total number of such admitted lo all the hospitals during 
the same period exceeded 80.000. For the war period. May 1, IBCl, to June 30. 1865, the roses admitted to hospilnls [or all surgieal 
causes amaiinted to 408.(173. with ST.SSI deaths. Of this great number 9S5,5S5 were gunshot wounds, uith 33.653 deaths. This gives 
a case-mortality among the wounded able to seeure surgeon's care of \i.i per cent., a terrible loll of the nation's young men. 



TRANSPORTATION OF FEDERAL SICK 
AND WOUNDED 

Bv KnwARi) Ij. Munson, M.l). 

Mtyor, Medu-id DejMirtineni, United Stntm Artiii/ 

TIIK first removal of helpless wounded from the battle- 
field was usually effected by hand-litters, of which the 
mimber issued during the war exceeded fifty thousand. There 
were a iiuuiber of patterns use<l, of which the best weighe<l 
twenty-four pounds, was quickly collapsible when not required, 
and possessed legs, which made its temporary use as a cot read- 
ily possible. Many wounded were also removed by their com- 
rades on extemporized litters made by passing poles or mus- 
kets through the sleeves of coats which were then buttoned over 
them; or these supports were rolled in the eilges of blankets, 
and litters thus formed. Hurdles, gates, window shutters, and 
ladders, with brush and hay thrown over them, were also used. 
Poles interlaced with n)pe or wire were employed. Hammock 
litters were made by swinging the woimded man in a blanket 
with its ends lashed to a single ]>ole. The Indian travois, a 
frame on two long poles <lragged after a horse, their front ends 
being supported by the .saddle and tied together with a breast- 
strap, was also used. The ordinary "chair seat," as made by 
children at jday, was frequently employed to remove wounded 
over .shorter distances. Mule-litters and cacolets, the latter 
chairlikc affairs swung on each side of the mule's back, were 
suggested and some were pmvided, but seem to have Iwen 
little used. They were si>ecially intended for rough countrj' 
where wheeled vehicles could not readily go. Wounded able to 
walk were ex|>ected to make their own way back to the surgeon, 
with or without assistance. 
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UNION" H.WD-STRETCHEilS AT WORK AT XURYE'S HEIGHTS IN MAY, 1864 



Over fifty thousand hand- stretchers of various patterns were issued by the Union Government during the 
war. It was by means of them that the removal of the helpless wounded from the battlefield was effected. 
The best pattern of hand -stretcher weighed twenty-four pounds, was quickly collapsible when not required, 
and posses.sed legs which made its temporary use ai h cot readily p<x*sHtlo. Tliis photograph shows the 
wounded on Mnryc's Heights after the buttle iil Si>i»t.sylvunia. Miiy M. 1K(>4. The wonnded man on the 
stretcher is ga/.iug rather grimly at the canieril. His hjuid is lionnd up, and liis foot showing at the end of 
the stretcher is bare. The |>oor fellow in the foreground seems pretty far gone. His face is as pale as the 
blanket which covers him. The whole group of strong men struck dowii ty|)ifies the awful effects of war. 




Ambulattr^ ^^rmr^ 



But the transportation results achieved in these ways 
were usually possible only over short distances. The organiza- 
tion of the medical service made no provision for removal of 
the wounded from the regimental collecting-points to hospital 
facilities further to the rear. There were no sanitary organiza- 
tions in reserve, available to assist near the firing-line where 
their service might be needed, or to bridge with their succor, 
care, and transportation, the often tremendous gap between the 
relief stations of the regimental surgeons and the general hos- 
pitals, usually far in rear. Frequently surgeons with some reg- 
iments in action were overwhelmed by the number of casualties 
in their organizations, while others might be idly waiting with 
commands held in reserve. The need for organizations to play 
the part of intermediaries was obvious, but for some occult 
reason failed to appeal at first to those who had the direction 
of general military afi^airs in charge. The lack of such specially 
equipped and trained organizations resulted in a vast amount 
of sufi^ering during the first eighteen months of the war, and 
gave rise to much criticism of the Medical Department which 
the latter in nowise deserved. 

A carefidly matured plan for the organization of a hos- 
pital corps, to belong to the Medical Department and take 
over work which was at that time being inefficiently done by 
some sixteen thousand enlisted men detailed from the line of the 
army, was submitted to the Secretary of War on August 21, 
1862, but failed of adoption as a result of the opposition of 
(ieneral Halleck, general-in-chief. An appeal was then made 

as follows: 

Suegeon-Genkral's Office, 

September 7, 1862. 
Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 

SiE : I have the honor to ask your attention to the frightful state of 

disorder existing in the arrangement for removing the wounded from 

the field of battle. The scarcity of ambulances, the want of organization, 

the drunkenness and incompetency of the drivers, the total absence of 
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ambulance attendants urc now working tliuir legitimate results — results 
which I fetl I have no right to keep from the knowle<]ge of the depart- 
ment. The whole system should be under the charge of the Medical 
Department. An ambulance corps should he organized and set in instant 
operation. , , . Up to this date six hundrc<] wounded still remain on 
the battlefield, in consequence of an insufficiency of ambulances and the 
want of a proper system for regulating their removal in the Army of 
Virginia. Many have died of starvation; many more will die in con- 
sequent^X' of exhaustion, and all have enduri'<l torments which might have 
been avoided. I ask, sir, that you will give mc your aid in this matter ; 
that you will interpose to prevent a recurrence of such consequences as 
have followed the recent battle — consequences which will inevitably ensue 
on the next important engagement if nothing is done to obviate them. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

William A. Hammond. 

SiirffeonCinnTfil. 



This letter was returned with an eniiorsement i'nmi Cien- 
eral Ilalleck, reiterating his continued disapproval i)f the whole 
plan of medical organization, in the face of whieh opposition in 
high places, no further stejis at army headquarters could, f(»r 
the time, be taken. 

But in the mean time, medical officers of independent coni- 
inands hud l>een endeavoring to improve conditions within the 
immediate jurisdiction of their commanders, an<l in the Army 
of the Potomac, Medical Director I-etterman had cotivinee<l 
(ienerul McClellan, perhaps the ablest organizer in the North- 
ern forces, of the need for .some si)ecial provision for the first 
aid und transportation of wounded. On August 2, 1802, (ien- 
eral McClellan issued an order embodying Medical Director 
I-etterman's plan, which was not only the fir.st of its kind hut 
-SO complete and practical as to have since serve<l as the basis 
for the organization of the medical service in the field in all 
the armies of the world. The order need not be here further 
discussed than to mention that it organized an ambulance 
corps with animals, transportation, personnel, and supplies 





IMIKl) SiAIKS IKJSPIIAL HOA'I' HKI) HorEli AT VKKSIllHi; 

Tbcse two pliotographs ahuw bouts used fur trunsporling the .tick anil n-oiindvd in the West and in Uic East. The hospital Bteamci 
Rrd Rarer, shown in the upper picture, plied the Mississippi, while the steainer Aryo imd the schooner lying nt her bow are 
two of the vfSiii'la that were used in bringing medical supplies to the Anny of the Potomac in its operations nenr Petersburg. 
All transport boats w^re ut first iiniler control of the quartemiaster's ilepnrliiient, hut later a number were placed uiidrr the ex- 
clusive control of the mcdicnl offifen. These varied in type from the finest freight l>oats to the liest types of speedy steimiera. 
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complete, to be used for succoring and transporting sick and 
wounded men, " and for nothing else." 

The advantages of this organization became speedily man- 
ifest, and at the battle of Antietam, in the following month, 
it gave admirable service. Of its operation in the battle of 
Fredericksburg, Surgeon Charles O'Learj--, medical director 
of the Sixth Corps, said in his official report: 

" During the engagements of the 18th, the ambulances being guided 
and governed with perfect control and with a precision rare even in 
military organizations, the wounded were brought without any delay 
or confusion to the hospitals of their respective divisions. Not a single 
item provided for the organization of the field -hospitals suffered the 
slightest derangement, and the celerity with which the wounded were 
treated, and the system pervading the whole Medical Department, from 
the stations in the field selected by the assistant surgeons with the regi- 
ments to the wards where the wounded were transferred from the hands 
of the surgeons to be attended by the nurses, afforded the most pleasing 
contrast to what we had hitherto seen during the war. ..." 

In the operations at the time of the battle of Chancellors- 
ville in the following May, the Sixth Corps charged and took 
Marye's Heights behind the town of Fredericksburg. The 
medical director of the corps, in his reimrt, says: " The charge 
was made at 1 P.31. ; the heights were taken, and in less than half 
an hour we had over eight hundred wounded. Two hours after 
the engagement, such was the celerity and system with which 
the ambulances worked, the whole number of wounded were 
within the hospitals under the care of nurses." 

In the battle of Gettysburg the ambulance organization 
was intact, and such was the perfection of its administration, 
that, on the early morning of the 4th of July, the day after the 
battle ended, not one wounded man of the great number who 
had fallen was left on the ground. The inspector-general of 
the army himself reported this interesting fact from i>ersonal 
examination. 





AMBULANX'ES GOING TO THE FRONT— BKFORE THK WILDEKXEHS CAMPAIGN 

111 the foreground of this photograph stand seven ambulances and two quarteriimsters' wagons, being pre- 
pared for active service in the field. The scene is the headquarters of Captain Bates, of the Third Army 
Corps, near Brandy Station. The following month (May, 1864) the Army of the Potomac moved to the 
front under General Grant in his decisive campaign from the Wilderness onward. A large quantity of 
stores lie upon the ground near the quartermasters' wagons ready for transportation to the front. .Vs it 
became evident that any idea of providing each regiment with its individual hospital was impracticable in a 
large command, efforts were made to afford hospital facilities for eaeh di^'isian at the front. As a 
result, the regimental medical supplies — the wagons containing which had usually been back with the field 
train when required during or after action — were largely called in and used to equip a single central hospital 
organization, which could be held intact and at once available to be brought forward in its wagons for use 
as needed. One of these hospitals was organiiied for each division, but sometimes the needs of the wounded 
in a given area would be such that several of these hospitals might be ordered to work near together. 



The success of the plan under MeC'Iellaii induced Grant 
to adopt it in the Amiy of the Teiuit-\-«r. in an '.rder dated 
March 30, 1803. Finally. Congrrss tardily pa'ss^ an act. 
approved hy the President on Mari^li II. IvU. estaMishinf; a 
uniform system of anihulance servitv thniujrfmut the militan.' 
forces. After it was once estahlishn). tht valiir "f this amhu- 
lance organization in the saving of life. Mitfcrinii. and tears can- 
not be overestimated. 

The anihulances were of a minil>er i if tyjKrs. t»..t- and fcmr- 
wheeled. The former were soon found int«'l«:ral>k- from their 
incessant HK-king motion. The fonr-wht-rlrtl ty}x- was issued 
in various forms, successive models desiinifd tn avnid the dem- 
onstrated defects of their predei-essors Uin«r i»uni. Tlie 
Rucker ambulance was the final developmt-nt tnwarxl the i-nd 
of the war and gave much satisfaction. In a gt-iicral way. 
it was the prototype of tlu' inijmwcd an:bulancr nuw UNttl in 
our anny. One great fault of all tlu-.f fiinr-wlkrdrd anibu- 
lantx-s was tbeir exi-essive weight in relation tn their tran>inirta- 
tion cajiacity. After every great battle, any availal.K- supply 
wagons were used to supplement the ambularKvs. TIicm.- wi-re 
sjjringless, hut. with tbeir tliHirs well Ix-ddi-d with bnisb and 
liay, were made very eonifortable for the wnunded ]>laeii] in 
tliem, while their canvas tilts served a<hiiirably tn ^ereen against 
rain and son. 

The iiie(]ieal-trans|»ort service in battle, as tinally per- 
fecte«I, workeil about as folhnvs; The medieal nthcers of regi- 
ments aewwnpanieil their organizations into action and estab- 
lished stations as near the Hring-linc as ]ll>^sibk- and usually at 
a sheltered |M»inl, with rearjy access from Imtli front an<l rear. 
Ilillicr the wounded resorted or wt-rc conveved as the situation 
permitted, bad tlieir wounds drt'sscd. ami were svt aside or 
started for the field hospital, if able to walk. 

i\s scMHi as possible the ambulance (virps came n\t anil 
took over the helpless woimded. freeing tlie regimental sur- 
geoUM and enabling them to accompanv tlieir organizations to 
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LESSONS 
IN .\MBn.ANCES 
It was nnly nftpr n itrcat 
dtal oF expErimenting witli 
vehicles of various types, 
Imth two Bni) {qur-wheeled, 
that the "Rucker" am- 
bulance was accepted to- 
ward the end of the war as 
llic final di^vElopment. It 
gave complete satisfactioQ. 
In the accompanying pho- 
lo)!7»ph appear typc« of the 
two- and four-wheeled ain- 
hulnncea. The former were 
siMin found intolerahle; they 
transmitted every bump 
and depression in the ruad 
by a direct jolt to the auf- 
(<-ring patient. One grefit 
fill [It of the four-wheelrd 
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the frfjmt ffr rtzr. If the ambulance train could not reach the 
plsLCtn where the wounded were lying, it was halted at the 
fftartfd practicable point, and the ambulance corps went for- 
ward and retrHfvtd the wounded to the ambulances bv means of 
litters. 

The amlnjlarice train then removed the wounded to the 
field-lK>spital.s, the senice of which is later discussed and of 
which there was one to each division, where more elaborate pro- 
fessional treatment was received. These field-hospitals were 
usually Irxated just lieyond the range of artillery fire. Some- 
times several of them were established close together, and if 
tacrtical conditions jxrrmitted, they would be brought up and 
established on an occupied battlefield, thereby saving the time 
and sufTering incident to removal of the wounded therefrom. 

After reaching the field-hospitals and receiving the nec- 
essarj' attention to fit tliem for further transportation, the 
wounded were removed as soon as possible to the great base 
and general hospitals, which at one time aggregated two hun- 
dred and five in numlier. 

In continuance of the work of the ambulance sen'ice, the 
railroads and steains}iii)s were brought into use. Sometimes 
conditions permitted trains to l>e run close to the scene of action 
and to receive wounded almost on the battlefield itself. This 
was the first war of great magnitude in which railroads were 
so employed. 

The hospital trains were under the control of the Medical 
Department. The surgeon in charge was the sole head. Some 
were made up of passenger-cars which were regularly equipped 
or constructed by the railroad companies for the better care 
of wounded; some were hastily improvised at the front from 
ordinary freight-cars, merely emptied of the supplies which 
they had brought up and in which the wounded were merely 
laid on beds of boughs, hay, or straw. Between the two ex- 
tremes there were all varieties of arrangements. Some cars 
were fitted with bunks; others with stanchions and supports, 
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AN AMBULANCE TRAIN  i'AHkl.li AT IIAHIIWOOI 



MONTH GETTYSBURG WAS FOUGHT 





AMBLX-\NCE TRAIN 
OF THE EXGINEKH CORPS 
AT EALMOITTII, VIRGLNIA 




This 7»liol()nni|»li sliows to what a state of perfection, in drill an<l eqiiipmeiil. the anibiilan«> serviee of the 
I'riiuti armies hati been brought by April, ISfi.f . The castle mi the ambulance curtains intlicatcs the En- 
gineer Corps. The little vinnette below the larger photograph shows the train unharnessed and at rest. 
Starting witli a medical department scarcely adequate for eleven thousand men in time of jwace, the am- 
bulance service was ultimately increased, developed, and organized into a vast administrative medico- 
military machine, working smoothly in alt its ramifications and meeting efficiently the needs of a force 
aggregating, at one time, nearly a million men, exjKtsed to the fire of an able op|K)iient, and very often 
compelled to operate under unfavorable conditions and amid unhealthful surroundings. The department 
brought order out of chaos, health from disease, and surcease from suffering, in a manner and to a degree 
previously unparalleled. Its achievements must challenge the admiration of medical men for all time. 
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upon which litters were laid or suspended, jarring being taken 
up by springs or rubber. These trains often included siiecial 
cars arranged and used as kitchens, storerooms, dispensaries, 
and surgeries. From the completeness of their resources, the 
better type of them was practically a hospital on wheels. 

Frequently the sick and wounded were easiest and best 
removed by water, particularly in the vicinity of the Atlantic 
coast and in sections of the Mississippi watershed. But all 
transport vessels were under control of the Quartermaster's 
Department, which ordinarily gave the greatest preference and 
importance to its own duties, until higher authority, roused by 
the justice of the appeals, ordered a number of steamers placed 
under the exclusive control of the medical officers. These 
varied in type from ordinary freight-boats and transports re- 
turning empty, to the finest type of speedy, capacious steamers, 
completely remodeled into floating hospitals. Some of these 
hospital boats were planned for the care of four hundred or 
more patients. One old hulk was fitted up after the battle of 
Shiloh, with accommodations for a thousand men, and used 
as a receiving and forwarding hospital for the fleet of river hos- 
pital steamers. The latter were kept continually on tlie move, 
ami a single such steamer is recorded to have removed 12,299 
sick and wounded in the space of se\'enteen months. This 
steamer hospital service was a new departure in military af- 
fairs and was a matter of gradual development to the end 
of the war, when it had become most complete as to equip- 
ment and administrative efficiency. All the boats used for 
hospital purposes were ultimately assigned officially to the use 
of the Medical Department, either for the trip or — in tlie case 
of specially equipped steamers — indefinitely. The surgeon in 
charge was in complete control of the boat and its movements, 
except in respect to the details of navigation. The system 
worked so successfully as to be continued during the Spanish 
War, and is part of the regulations at the present time. 





DOUGLAS BANNON. 
M.D. 



SmCEONS 
OF THK NAVV 

Ni> Hiic-h lifw* ill kill^ and wnundpd wirr rtprriwiinl afl<Ml 
:ui in tlu^ grtMt liattli^t mhorc. ji-l Ihi' liaiid mt^iml staff, es- 
pcdally on thv Mississippi, the James, and tJie Potonuc. wtre 
iiften called upiin to cooperate with tlie army mrdical staff In 
curing [or the wouiuled soldiers. Tlicre was a surgeon and somr- 
tiincs an as«utant surgeon on each ship. HospilAl boats luul 
meilif'o] staffs as largv as tlie hospitals ashore. Beside the lUit 
Km.T there was the City of Memphis, which eurrinl 11,041 
5ick and wouniied in thirty-lhn«e trips up and down the Missis- 
sippi, and tlie D. A. JaiiHary, \n duirgf of Assistiint Surgeon 
A. H. Hoff. which Umnaported and eared (or !(3,738 patients 
iliiring the last three years o( the war. Other boats used as 
linsiiilnl I rnn«i)'>rts were the Emprena nnd the liniirniil. 
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A "iXOATING PAL.\CE 



-I'MTP^D STATES HOSPITAL STEAMER "UEU HOVER" OX 
THE MISSISSIPPI 



This steamer was a veritable floating palatre for the liaya of *61. It had liatlirooms, a laundry, an elevator 
helweeii derku, an atnpiitatitig room, two kitchens, and the windows were covered with gauze to keep i>ut 
flies and mosquitiH-s. When Island No. 10 was captured on Ajiril 7, 18fii. several ("onfederate lioals were 
taken. Among tlieni was this Red Riiver. an old side-wheel steamer wlneli had Wen purcha,sed in New 
Orleans for $30,000 the previous November. A sliell had gone through her decks and Ixtttom, but she was 
repaired at Cairo, 111., and fitted up as a hospital lioat by Quartermaster Ge<jrge M. Wise. The Western 
Sanitary Commission gave $3,500 for the purjxise. Dr. George H. Bixhy of Cairo was appointed assistant 
surgeon and placed in charge. Strange to say, the 6rsl serious eases placed on board were those of the 
commander and men of the gunlxiat Mimnd CUy. who had been severely scalded when the boiler whs 
pierced by a sliot in the attack on some Confederate batteries. This was the gimboat that had taken 
possession of the fl«/ Rwer when she was abandoned at Lsland No. 10, little more than two montJis 
previously. Itefore the Red Rtwer was placed in .service, the army hud ehartere<l the City of Memphis ils a 
hiLspital boat to take the wounded at Fort Henry to Paducah. St. Ixnns. and Mound City. There were several 
olb<T hospital stciiniers. surh a> the Li>ui.mi>ui, Uk- D. A.J(i»ii-ir!,A]u- Empn-x^. and llu- [mprrliil. in service. 
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A Uniled Stxtes general 
luMpitkl was ronstructed at 
Mound CHv. oa the Ohio, 
a few miles above its June- 
tioa nith the Mississippi, 
•-urly ID tile war. On Scp- 
l-mber 19. 1864, SfiTrtiiry 
\\ elles authorized the ciia- 
stnjctkiQ uf a mariiic hus- 
pitai also. The place was 
5*> tuuimi hecause of the es- 
Liti-nce ol  sUghtlj' ele\'ate<t 
liil al gnHmd covered ivith 
tbtnigh at the begin- 
ning ol the war only a few 
boOKs made up the "city." 



II illtol'ITAL SIlll' -RED ROVER" 



Hmnllpox epidrmles eHiised 
lt.i3ff admissions (i> the 
|ini<m haapiliilH. with l.TI? 
ilralha. The putieiils Were 
igiiiininUnHl in separate hos- 
pitnUoron l>onti and barges 
altrng Uw rivera, and the 
illliuut eurc was taken to 
pmvcnt the spread o( the 
iILmsuc which wu» the cause 
of »iwh A (rightful mortjility. 
The courage nnd devotion 
ul thi) mediml men nnd ho-i- 
pital onierlies who risked 
their llvw to wmbnt it can- 
not br pwi»ed too highly. 
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A SMALLPOX BARGE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 



PAHT 11 
HOSPITALS 
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BOXES FOR THE SOI.U1EUS IN 1833 
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■IIKISTIVN COMMISSION IN WASH! 



Writing materials were [umished free anil stampii also: and every effort was made to induce the soldiers to remember the loved 
ones at home, since the officials believed that a keen remembrance of those left behind was one of the best safeguards against reck- 
less living. Its combinations extended through the NortUom States. Volunteers were solicited to contribute thrir acr\ieea in the proper 
distribution of supplies, and a large number of men were regularly employed under salary. Among the volunteers who went to the 
front were a large number of ministers who affordf^ grfnt help to the wounded upon the field, and brought cneouragement and sj-mpathy 
to the hospilula where large numbers of ladies acted as nurses to the wounded soldiers. The Government gladly availed itself of Iheir aid. 
Ih— ill 
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TWBVTY MII,LIONfi FOR RKLIEF 
TIIK <'KNTHAI. OFPICK OF TttV. SANITARY COMMISSION IN WASHIXGTON 

From IJ>»f H*"""™' ""l"'' "' IliP^lBniliiry {'ommiMion thf vrifiimj" hwnches of the work were directtil. The Commission bos iirpinbed 
for Ihr thnvf'iM jiurtMiH' iit ifi'i'ilr.v. ulvlrc, itnil rrlii-(, Diiritift the firel two yean of the war. while the medical department wu 
M«ffU ^ r(fldrlK7. tlir Conmiianiini lo  lurjtF olent cared for the wounded from many battlefields. In addition to 
MM (■( tnoiwy. nearly 9.1.<KMI,IMKI, eiprnilnl by tlii> CoinmiMion directly, several hundred thousand dollar* raised under 
'ilM iHViMB HM tf^ dlrcrtly )>y thr itiRrrrnt tirunehps Ihrniaelves. Riippliei to the value of more [han CI5,000.000 were sent in 
^JM/i^ If ttt IBOnrjr. The Conimiiiiiirin nian estnhl lulled reat -houses and aeromiDodations for the sick, aided soldiiTS to correct 
M* ymcttUHir* in Uicir paprrn preveiilinn Hi (mni nifivina pay, bounties or pensions, and compiled a hospital directory. 

taxi 




THE SANITARY 



The creation of the Sanitary CnlnmissiaD was due Id the di'sire of women to be of real, tanj;ih1c lielp in the war. The plan ut first 
met with little favor at WashingtoQ. The mediml corps was indifferent, if not actually hostile, and tlie Viai Department was in 
oppusiliun. But finally the acting surgeon -general was won over, and the plan look definite shape. Tlie idea was to inquire into 
the recruiting service of the several States, to look into the 5ub]e<.'ts of diet, elothing, cooks, camping-grounds, in fact everj'thing 
connected with tlie prevention of disease: and to discover methods by which private and unofficial interest and money might supple- 
ment the appropriations of the Government. During the Tirsl two years of the war. the camps of seventl hundred regiments were 
examined by inspectors appointed by the rommissiun. who udWaod the coDimanding officer m tii pniper liKstiun anit Einnitnlion. 




A LlXk' WITH THE mLKS AT HOME 
HVXITAHV COMMIriSlOX OFKICKHS AND NUUSKS AT FRKDKllICKSUIIRG, IN' ibOl 
\IW» tWfc«t tWtHtwiwt'^f llir rl ilTr' rent commuiii lies Imd piusni. and "fiilksat ]iume"ri'itliz«t thnt the boxes of edibles and wearing 
uUMTvl t*»V ^l«**^*''^ *'"'" fTwrlii-d. nol Iheir own dear ones but the Union soldier at large, spcaktrs and organizers were sent out 
W \W A» faai*"! 'h****^ '* ''"' *'"''' "' ^'■^ Sanitary Coniniisaion. Women wlio had been al the (ront. audi as those shown silting 
Wum Mm W«»« •••J h«*»l« *» ">'• phtitograph, told tlieir experiences. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore bcgau her earcer as public speaker 
tu lAhmKM »** ((•tt>«iNP- T'"" »'*""'^ s<^ "^ "■ ^^ " '"™''> '<"■ "le soliliera." The presence of these nurses and supplies 
hvxil •(!*♦ !^«s»vliwii« was an i"™Idilable bleasinit to the thcmsands of woiuideil soldiers and to the medical corps. 





SUP1'L\ 



NLMISSION Ai- liKl.LK PLAIN, I8B4 



After the Sanitarj- Commission proved its worth, it had no more ardent adherents than the medical 
corps. When a field-siirgeon's requisitions were delayed, he would apply to the nearest Saiutary Coni- 
inis.^ion official, who seldom failed to promptly forward the desired medicines. One of its aeti\'ities was 
to publish pamphlets on sanitation, some of which were useful no doubt in theory but hardly practical for 
the soldier on the march. "When halting to rest," read one of them in substance, "never sit upon the groimd. 
First unroll your rubber blanket, then spread on top of it your woolen blanket, and sit on that." Aside 
from the lack of such a plethora of blankets, the usual halt on the march was five nunutes, exactly the 
length of time it took the soldier to roll up his blanket and strap it on his knapsack, ready for the march. 



THE SANITARY COMMISSION AND 
OTHER RELIEF AGENCIES 

Hv IIoi,[,ANn Thompsox 



Tin- nbioct of tlu- Sanitary ( 



1 was to »!o H'liHt tlic Govcrn- 
^ Gtivcrnirifnt undertook, of ooursc, to provide all 
*iiry for the Nolilicr, . . . hut, from the very nature of 
I not posnible. , . , Tlie nietliods of the commisJiion were 
NO arranged to meet every eincrj^cncv, t)iat it was able 
iion for any need, Keeking always to supplement, and 
nt, the Government. — Mary A. I.hermoTe in " My Story 



nient eouM no) 
that wan n(■(•e^ 
thingH, tliis wa 
HM dastii', and 
to niiike pn>vi 
never lo suppli 
of the War." 



WHKN the fall of l-'ort Sumter made war inevitable, a 
wave of eiitlmsiasm swept over the country, North ami 
South. As always hai)pens in such crises, the women looked 
about them for soniethinj; they might do. The first soldiers 
who went to the front Merc furnishe<l with every jjossihle bit of 
equipment which feiuinine brains could devise. In everj' vil- 
laj(e tlie women met to " sew for the sohlicrs." 

Out of this feeling that there must \\e something which 
women could do, even if they coidd not fight, grew in the North 
the Sanitary Commission. Its origin may be traced to a meet- 
ing of women held in New York, April 25, 1861. Out of this 
grew the Women's Central Association of Relief. Plan after 
plan was suggested, only to be discarded by the common sense 
of the leaders. Finally, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, jiastor of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in New York, advised them to 
find out first what the (iovernment would and could do. and 
then to attempt to do only those things which the general 
Government felt itself unable to do. 

Accompanied by several other gentlemen deeply interested 





HOME WOHKEKS t-XHl THE SANITARY COMMISSION" 



These young women are hardly real nurses, but were thus photographed ami the photographs uHered for 
sale to secure money for the eause, in connection with a great fair held in New York. One of the moat suc- 
cessful methods of raising money for the various activities of the Sanitary Commission was by means of 
such {aiTA in the great cities. Almost every ameeivable variety of merchandise was sold. Often the offer- 
ings occupied half a dozen different buildings, one of which woulii |>erhaps be devoted to serving meals, 
another to the display of curiosities, another to art objects, another to fancy work, another to machinery, 
etc. Women gave their whole time for weeks to the preparation of the objects offered for sale, and then 
to the active work while the fair was open. Young girls acted as waitresses, sold flowers, .served at the 
booths, and exerted all Iheir charms to add to the fund "to help the soldiers." In New York and Philadelphia 
the great fairs realized more than a million dollars each, while that in Chicago was proportionately successful. 



':u tlie proMein. he went to Washington to study the situation. 
'rii«r idea of the Sanitan* Commission was a natural out- 
jtrowth of what they saw, l)ut the plan at first met with little 
fa\<(r. 'I'he medical corps was indifferent if not actually hos- 
tile; the War Department was in opiwsition; President Lin- 
'■iilit fcareil that it wouhl he a " fiftli wheel to the coach." But 
finally tJie acting surgeon -general was won over and recom- 
itieiidetl the ap|M)intment of " a commission of inquiry and 
ud^'ice in re»|M;et to the sanitary interests of the United States 
forci'f*," to act with the medical bureau. The committee was 
invited to put into a definite form the jjowers desired, and on 
May '2!U\ suggested that an unpaid conmiission be appointed 
for llie following purposes: 

To inquire into tlie recruiting service in the various States 
and hy advice to bring them to a eonmion standard; second. 
Ir) iiKjuirc into tlie subjects of diet, clothing, cooks, camping- 
gronnds, in fact everything connected with the prevention of 
diwuHc among volunteer soldiers not accustomed to the rigid 
n-giihitioris of the regular troops; and third, to discover 
methods by which j)riviite and unofficial interest and money 
might supplement the appropriations of the (iovernment. 

The [thui WHS appnntHi and, on the 9th of June, Heurj- 
W. Hellows, D.I).; Professor A. D. Bache, l.L.D.; Professor 
.IcIVries Wyman. M.D.: Professor Wolcott Gibhs. M.D.; W. 
II. Van Huren, M.D.: Sanmcl C. Howe, M.D.; R. C. Wood, 
surgeon of the United States Army; G. W. CuUum. United 
Sliitcs Army, and Alexander K. Shiras, United States Army, 
were appointed by the Secretary of War, and his action was 
iipproved by the Presiilent on the 13th of the same month. The 
Govermncnt promised to pi-ovidc a nxim in Washington for 
their use. The men at first apjiointed soon added others to 
their numlrr. and as the movement spread over the coiuitr\' 
Htlditioniil nicmliers Mere a]tpointeil until the commissioners 
numbered twenty-one. Fredci-iek Law Olmsted, the distin- 
guished landscape arehitiii, was chosen general secretary 
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SOLDIERS' REST, ALlCXAXIHtlA. VIliG[NL4 



was partly to protect him from 
the hosts of shttrpcrs and swindlers 
who met everj' train-liwd oF fur- 
luughcd soldiers anil sought lo prey 
upon them. The wives of the super- 
intendents of these lodges were often 
iui important factor in tlieiraucn»!i. 
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THE "HOME" OF THE SANITARY COMMISSION— W.WULNGTON 
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while Dr. liellows naturally became president. A general cir- 
cular asking for c-ontrilnitions amounting to $50,000 for the 
remaining six months of the year 1861 was issued on June 22d, 
which amount was considered sufficient to continue the work 
of inquiry and advice for that jieriod. 

I 'l>on the authority thus given, an examination of the con- 
ditiiin />f the tnx)j)s l>oth in the East and in the West was un- 
dertaken bv several meml)ers of the conmiission, with the re- 
suit that unsanitary conditions were found almost everywhere. 
i\t iince ]>ro vision was made for the employment of expert 
physicians as inspectors of camps. Though the commission 
coulil pay only moderate salaries, it was found possible to 
secure inspectors of an unusually high type, many of whom 
resigned Uiore remunerative i)ositions to take up the work of 
the commission. Minute instructions were issued to them. 
I'hey must not enter a camp without the approval of the su- 
perior officers, which was usually given as a matter of course. 
In their examination thev were instructed to consider the loca- 
tion of the camp, its drainage, ventilation of tents or quarters, 
the (|uality of the rations, the methods of cooking, the general 
cleanliness of the camp and of the men. Wherever any of 
these fell short of a satisfactorv standard, thev were instructed 
to suggest tactfully to the commanding officers the points of 
deficiency and also to send their reports to the conmiission. 

Their reports contained an immense numl)er of j)hysiol()g- 
ical iuul hygienic facts, which were tabulated by the actuaries 
of the commission and digested by the j)hysicians employed for 
the purpose. The effects of these inspections were almost in- 
varial)ly gocnl. When a commanding officer once had his atten- 
tion called to defects in the location of the camp or in drainage 
or in police, he was usually unlikely to make the same mistakes 
in the future, and every regiment in which sanitary and hy- 
gienic conditions were satisfactory was an example to the regi- 
ments with which it might be brigaded in the future. 

Through the inspectors, eighteen short treatises prepared 
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A HOSPITAL AT NEW BERNT,, S.C. LODGE No. S AT WASHINGTON, .Tl'LY, ISM 
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.1: i'tUt INVALID SOLDIERS 
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WTiether in jjcrmaneat c-amp or on the field, the accents of the Sanitary Coniniissiun were ulwu.vs present 
with the urniios, haxing ready some of the easily transfKirted. yet invahiable hospital supplies of which 
the surgeunfi were so likely to run short. Many of the agents were accompanied by their wives, wJio often 
did good service in the hospitals. Nurses were also attached to the Commission officially or unofficially, 
and their service should be fully recognized. There were temporary shelters for invalid soldiers and mem- 
bers of the Sanitary Com mission, their purpose being to furnish them with clean bedding and wliolesome food 
and keep them out of the hands of sharpers or thugs who might otherwise prey upon them in their enfeebled 
condition. Here soldiers might await the coming of their relatives or the gaining of strength to enable 
Ihem to travel to their homes. Aid was always given to secure pay, correcting papers which prevented 
them from receiving the same, and in a dozen other ways looking after their welfare. In all there 
were about forty of these lodges. The convalescent camp, at Alexandria, Virginia, intended for the care 
of those soldiers discharged from the hospitals but not yet able to resume their places in the ranks, was a 
special charge of the Conimi.ssion, though not directly under it.s control. Other camps were established 
at Memjiliis, Cairn, and \arious other points in the West. S()me of these rest-lodges arc shown above. 
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by committees of eminent metlical men were distributed to the 
regimental surgeons and the eonuiianding otHcers. Since these 
surgeons hat! been almost wholly drawn t'n>m ci\il life and as 
the Medieal l)e|>artment had not issiieil any such treatises to 
them, these little b(M>ks were of inestimable value. 

The ideas of tlie members of the ciMiuiiission. which in- 
cluiletl si>me of the best-knt)wn physicians in the conntry as well 
as men of affairs, were large. The meml>ers of the Sanitar\- 
I'oniinission felt that only a young man was capable of making 
the organization efftTtive, and tliey were successful in so influ- 
encing public opinion that a bill was |>asse<l destroying to a 
large extent the system of pn>nH»tion by seniority and allowing 
the appointment of William A. Ilaniiiiond as surgeon-general. 

The thiiii phase, that of relief. In'gan with the care of the 
fugili\es of the battle t>f Bull Uun. Many regiments had 
lK-4-n \rattereil. and the men came jiouring ittto Washington, 
M'panileil from their tttlkvrs and surgeons, and but for the work 
of Ibi- t-onunixsiini, much more sutFeriug would have resulted. 
Uibel' was alM> sent to tiK- wounded after the battles at Kd- 
nnuW l-'(-rr>, ttall's lUutf. and Dranesville. 

The collretion ui' supplies in kind was left largely to the 
KuhhIh-.. \\\\wU «ere made almost entirely independent of the 
poirnl i>rt;iHu/.alion. In all of these women were pi-ominent. 
Tbi W iniii'ii's I'nitral Heliif .\ssociation of New Vork M'as 
ihi III J one ri'eoL>ni/rd, tliuugh the branch in northern Ohio 
Mil ibi liist tiiNocialit>n •><( women organized. The chief 

I I, III! {''.list »eiv those in New Vork. Huston. ItntTitlo. 

•tii'l I'liil'iili Ipbiii Tbrie wvtv other branehes at Cincinnati. 
|....i.,iMi t binim'. Troy, Detroit, and elsewlR're. Kar-<»if 
{ oliloiiii.i Jill 'I i'luie eonlribution in money. These branehes 
„,ii Im ,t .il.|> h. ilinl \\i\h local eitiiditions. as Ihnmgh them 

„ II. . li il jtii li i)n< iM' articles as <|nilts. blankets, pin-cush- 

, l.iill> I I I'M J J iKnmt, eider, chickens, and many other 

llixiui I b> .I'lod.iid <•< I by the branch for the liH-al-aid so- 
^ ■! itiMiilli for the soldiers." 





QUARTEK-S or THK IMMENSE 6AMTARY CUMiliSSlON llItGAMZATION 
BRANDY STATION, VLRGINIA. IN 1863 

Besides tlie active work at the front, departments or special bureaus were established al Wnahiligton, New York, Ixitiisville, New 
Orleans, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Annapolis, and City Point, in addition to West Virginia. Te:i8s. and the South. The report of (he 
tiviuurer of the Sanitary Commission shows thut from June S7, 1801, to July 1. 1805, the receipts from the Sanitary fair.s in the prineipaJ 
eitiea were ^-t.SlS.TiiO.fU, and the (hsbursements et,SS0.TT4.t>5, leadng a Iwlaniv In the hands of the Commission of ?!83,gT5.G9. 






THESE QUARTERS AT BRANDY STATION WERE KNOWN AS IHE "SHEBANG" 
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At first, there was mucli difliculty in establishing the prin- 
ciple of universality of relief. A community was willing to 
send a box to its own company or to its OH-n regiment, but was 
less enthusiastic over the question of sending articles to men 
whom it had never seen. But after it had been shown that, 
on account of the frequent changes in the position of troops, 
thousands of such boxes lay in the express offices undehvered 
luitil their contents were often siwiled, the wisdom of the pro- 
vision of a general-relief fund which should send aid where\er 
needed, came to be recognized. 

One great difficulty to be overcome was the widespread 
belief in some sections that the soldiers did not get the contents 
of the boxes sent them. Rigid investigation disproved the ex- 
istence of any considerable misapplication of stores, but the 
rumor was stublwrn, and was believed by many whose zeal 
naturally was relaxed. 

The conmiission proved its value during the Peninsula 
campaign of 1862. The transfer of troops to this new and some- 
what malarious country soon brought on an amount of sick- 
ness with which the Governmental agencies were unable to deal. 
With the ai»proval of the medical bureau, tlie connnission ap- 
plied for the use of a numtier of transports, then lying idle. 
The Secretary of War ordered boats with a capacity of one 
tlnHisand persons to tie detailed to the commission, whicli in 
turn agreed to take care of that nnmlfer of sick and wounded. 
The Daiiid Webster, assigned to the commission April 25, 
18(12, wiLs refitted as a hospital and reached the York River on 
April JJOth, with the general secretary, Mr. Olmsted, and a 
number of surgeons and nurses. 

Otiier shii)s were detailed, though great inconvenience was 
suffered from the fact that several were recalled to the trans- 
port service, even when they had a l<)ad of sick and wounded, 
who, of course, had to be transferred at the cost, sometimes, of 
considerable suffering. At the same time, agents of the com- 
mission were near the front with the soldiers, offering such 





SANITARY-COMMlSMi 



This photugraph shows hiiw the SanlUry (' 
were carried those supplies whiph Koiilil Iw ol 
siirifnin's silk, conilensiii milk. liwf-alDck. b 

ihc the "' tliv r,„iin,is,i,iii i^ ivitviiig in lU- 



WING WASFIINGTON FOR THE FRONT IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE WAR 

DiniiiissioQ worked. The foiir-htirsc learn is liiimeif>eH to Ihe t'overed wasou in wliieh 
no&t inimpdiiit<> use im the Imltlefield. It iaelude<l st iniulnnbt u! various sorts. ehluroFonu. 
id tloiens of oIIht tilings. Tile [iiuunteil iigeul is reaiiy to acc'i>ni[mliy llie waK"ii, and 
t,r<-...7.-. ]U IhU time Ihe hii^iiness nt lielpinK llie soldicn mis tlu.ruiigUly sy-lemuli.xd. 




HEADQUARTERS OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION IN THE FIELD. 1804 
Tiie folloning siimmnry of the receipts of the Christian Cummission up to Jnnuiiry, ISOS. will convey some ide& of the nmgnitudc 
oT the work which il performed. In IStll the receipts were t^SI, J56.^; in 1863. •91(1,837.113; in 1804, S«.8Si. 347.86. making a totnl 
of »4.0aO,441.80. During the year lHfi4. 47.10^ boxes of hospital stores and publications were distributed. \'iilui.Hi at »i,183,870.8i. 



relief as was in their power. I'lidoubtedly hundreds of lives 
were saved during this campaign by the efficient work of the 
commission. 

During this cami>aigii another brunch of the commission's 
activity developed. S<» many letters inijuiring about sick, 
\v(mndcd, or dead soldiers were received that a hospital direc- 
tory was liegiin, and bef<»re the 1st of April, 1868. this directory 
inchided the names i>f the sick and wounded soldiers in every 
general hospital. At the second battle of Bull Run the sup- 
plies sent forward by the surgeon-general were captured by 
the Confederates, and but for those furnished by the Sanitary 
Commission, the suffering would have been truly frightful. 
The w(»rk was continued at Antietam, where the supplies were 
brouglit to the field two days ahead of those of the Medical De- 
piirtment. The commission was also the main dependence 
after the battle of Fredericksburg, and not until the battle of 
C'huncellorsville were the suj)plies of the Medical Department 
on the battlefield plentiful and accessible. 

In the West, an organization in St. Louis, known as the 
Western Sanitary Conmiission, though having no connection 
i^'itb the larger IhmIv. was very efficient in the work of relief. 
It established and equip{>ed hospitals, and was able to sup- 
ply them. Many vahiable contributions, however, were sent 
frr)m the Kast. The Chicago, or Northwestern branch, also 
retidered valuable service. Scurvy was prevented by rushing 
carloads of fresh vegetables to Vicksburg and to the Army of 
the Ciunberland. 

After the reorganization of the medical bureau and tlie 
resulting increase in efficiency, the work of the commission be- 
came, as mentioned above, largely supplementary. And yet, 
to the end of the war, with every corps was a wagon carrying, 
among its supplies, chloroform, brandy, and other stimulants; 
condensed milk, beef -stock, bandages, surgeon's silk, and other 
articles of pressing need. A telegram from the inspector or 
relief ugeTit on the .spot to the nearest branch, demanding 







(LAHA HAKTUN— A WAR TIME PHOTOGHAPH IIV HRADV 

Befori' the Civil War wm over, Clara Bartoa's nuniE had come to mean mercy alld help for tlie nounili-d 
in wur and pence alike. In Ihe Civil War she took p»rt in the relief work on the liattleSelds. dejicribed 
at length in Hit last chapter of this \-olume. and urgBnind the search for missing men, (or the ourjing 
un of which Congress voted $15,000. She was active throughout the Pnoeo-Prussian War, in the adop- 
tion of the Treaty of Geneva, in the founding of the National Red Cnias in the Cnited Stales, and in 
the -Sjjiinish-.Xmerican War. Even later, in spile of ftdvancing yPHrs. she appeared as n rescuing angel, 
hringing prmlical uid with sj-mp.ith.v to sufferers from the calamities of fire, Ihioil. ,inil famine. 




articles of food or of clothing, was almost sure to be promptly 
answered, while (Government supplies were to be i)rocured oidy 
on requisition, and necessarily passing through several hands, 
were sometimes much delayed. With the resulting lessening of 
the burden upon the energies of the conmiission, its activity 
was much broadened. 

A " home " was established in Washington to give food 
and lodging and proper care to discharged soldiers. Those in 
charge were always ready to help soldiers to correct defective 
papers, to act as agents for those too feeble to present their 
claims at the i)ensi()n office or to the i)aymaster, and to protect 
them from sharpers and the like. Lodges were established near 
the railway stations to give temj)orary shelter. Two nurses' 
homes were estal)lished, but these were largely used as tempo- 
rary shelter for mothers or wives seeking their wounded sons 
or husbands. 

In the W^est, a home was established by the Chicago 
])ranch at Cairo, Illinois, which was one of the main gateways 
through which soldiers passed, going toward or returning from 
the army. Rations were issued by the (Government, and the 
building was furnished for the most i)art ])y the conmiission 
which assumed the management. It was, in effect, a free hotel 
for soldiers, and thousands were l(K)ked after and kept from 
harmful associations. I-«ater it was much eidarged by order of 
(Jeneral (Grant, who instructed the officer commanding the i)ost 
to construct suitable buildings. Much of the money raised by 
the Sanitary Commission was bv means of fairs, some of which 
became national events, and lasted for weeks. During its ex- 
istence the Sanitary Commission received $4,924,480.99 in 
money and the vahie of $15,()()(),()()() in suj)plies. 

No such well-organized instrumentality as the Sanitary 
Commission existed in the South. There were many women \s- 
aid societies, and some of those in the seaport towns performed 
vahiable services. The one in Charleston devoted its energies 
largely to procuring through the blockade the much needed 
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MICHIGAN STATE RELIKK AaSOCIATION MIXISTERIN'G TO WOUNDKU AT WHITE HOI'SE. VTHGLVIA 

There were rarioua relief asucK^iHtions beaides Ihc Sanitarj' nnd Cliristian t'cmmi.tsiona which ihil I'xlreincly eSiciFnt work. Here are 
aome women from the West who are not only cooking on llieir slove in the open uir, and broaehing their boxes and baskets uf Jeli- 
cacica, but seem to have cheered up the wounded soldier boys mightily. The soldier under the flag, with the giri in tlie white 
frock and little straw hut nestling cloac to him. appears far from discontrated. The big sign "Michigan" over the entrance to the 
tent on which one can see the words " Michigan Headquarterji," partially (■oneenlpd. must have \iren a Ijeacon of hope to manj' of the 
«ound.-H soldierii from the far West of llu.l day. The stove* and pans and keriles show thai tlie inti.T man «»s .■nred for. 




Ill >\ wirii I 



(HiKS I'lIK THE SOLDIKRS 




, buhia pbiA<ni™(ili "iir ((I'U nil iwHiiJ k'""]""" 'i' H'f munitulil iH'livitii's ..t llir Chrisliaii ( ommissiun, eapwiatly tu Ihey npppsrnl the 

tn i>( Uw war. At the left  luiin with ii hntrhvt u npcnitig a box of such xtorrs fur the aick and wounded as the medical 

iTtramt -Utl ru.t »upply— ipwdal medicin™. jVlliiM. chocoUteji, perfumes, and many others delicai-ies— whieh were greatly appre- 

rt hy 11* •nMim, In fnint nf liim sliinds a wmindi-d wililicr. liis hand bonnd up and leaning upon a crutch, doublli-ss supplied 

Jf th« ''lirt.lUn ('mnmiMiwi. lonking ilimn urnlc'fiillj iil tlie woiimii in tlir jHike-lHinnel. Another wiinian is dippinj; inlu ii tuU, ap- 




MEMUEKS OF THE CHiUSTIAN ( OMMlSriUIN AT WHITE HULSE UN THE I'AMl^.NKEV 

parently for soinclhing liqliiil. sincc^ tlic men MiiDii hprund tin- iHiy silling on tliegmssin tin- torfgroiind ull liavc tiitw in Ihi-ir hands. 
In front o( lier is a man busy over a field stove. The men directly behind him seem to be eonstnicling a temporary field oven, and 
in the background stands one of the Commission's supply waguns. The masts uf the boat trhlch has brought the delicodes for the 
soldiers tu White House Landing are visible in the extreme background. This busy scene shows some of the praetiud good accum- 
plishrd by the Christian Commission and how entltusiastically the vyumen narked together with the men to alleviate the soldiers' woes. 




stimulants and medicines. In Wilmington, nnich work of tiie 
same sort was accomiilished. In every town through whicli 
soldiers passed, the women were always ready to feed the liun- 
grj' and nnrse the sick without formal invitation. 

There were few organized convalescent homes, but their 
place was taken hy almost the universal custom of private fam- 
ilies taking convalescent soldiers to their homes. In Riclunond, 
the s<)-ealle(l ambulance c(mmiittee was very efficient in pro- 
portion to its scanty means, hut the needs were so great, and 
the scarcity of men and money so discouraging, that it did not 
work so like a well-oiled machine as did the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Uibles and tracts were distributed by various organ- 
izations, and an attempt .to furnish other reading matter was 
made. 

Another organization which did gtMxl work among the 
Xortliern soldiers was the United States Christian Commis- 
sion, organized hy the Voung Men's Christian A.ss(»ciation. Its 
purpose was ]»rimarily to iTn]>rove the morals of the soldiers 
and, incidentally, their ])hysical condition. It distributed thou- 
sands of Bibles, millions of copies of religious books, and many 
millions of religious ncwspai)ers an<] tracts. In addition, it 
iKHight many copies of the l)ctter class of magazines and sent 
them to the soldiers. In the permanent camps, free reading- 
r<K)ms were established, and in a mmiber of these State news- 
pa|)ers were kept on file. Writing-materials and postage- 
stamjis were furnished free to the soldiers, and the agents never 
ceased ti) nrgc the men to write home and to send a consider- 
able part of their i)ay. This conmiission set up a number of 
coffee-wagons in fotnpetiti<m with the sntlers, many of whom 
sold liipior, an<l also established " special diet -kitchens," where 
needed, for the sick and convalescent. The commission esti- 
mate<i that it had expended in money and in supplies more than 
six luid a i|uartcr million dollars. 
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Haxali.'s Laxding, ox James Rivek. Va., 

July as, 186a. 

THE undersigned, having been pomniiiitiiunL'd by 
the authorities they respectively represent to 
[ mnke iLmtngements for a general exchange of 
(prisoners of war, have agreed to the following 
(..ar tides : 

Akticle 1. It IS hereby agreed and .stipulated 
Ithat all prisoners of war held by either party, 
r including those taken on private armed vessels 
t. known as privateers, shall he discharged upon the 
I following ; 

L-lianged man for man and of- 
^ateers to be placed upon the 
d men of the navy. 

 grades may he ex- 
. higher grade, and meti 



[' conditio 






, ficer for offieer; p 

, footing of officers and men 

Men and officers of loi 

^ changed for officers 



' and officers of ditTerent services may be exchanged 
I according to the following scale of equivalents; 

A general commanding-in-chief or an admiral 
I shall be exchanged for officers of equal rank, or 
f for sixty privates or common seamen. 

A flag-officer or major-general shall be cx- 
mged for officers of equal rank, or for forty 
privates or common seamen. 

A commodore carrying a broad pennant or a 
f brigadier-general shall be exchanged for officers of 
[" equal rank, or twenty privates or common seamen. 
A captain in the naiy or a colonel shall be ex- 
changed for officers of equal rank, or for fifteen 
privates ()r common seamen 

A heutcnanl colonel or a comniande 
shall he exchanged for officers of equa 
 ten privates or common seamen. 

A lieutenant commander or a majo 
changed for offacers of equal rank, 
, vates or common -.eamcn 

A lieutenant or a master m the nt 
' tain in the army or marines shall be e 
! officers of equal rank, or six privates or 
I seamen. 

Masters' mates in the navy or lieutenants and 
I «iisigns in the army shall be exchanged for officers 
t of equal rank, or four privates or common seamen. 
Midshipmen, warrant-officers in the navy, mu.s- 
[ ters of merchant vessels, and commanders of priva- 
I teers shall be exchanged for officers of equal rank, 
lav three privates or common : 



ft the navy 
1 rank, or for 



shall be ex- 
V eight pri- 



i cap- 
; changed for 



Second captains, lieutenants, or mates of mer- 
chant vessels or privateers, and all petty officers 
in the navy, and all non-commissioned officers in 
the army or marines shall he severally exchanged 
for persons of equal rank, or for two privates or 
common seamen, and private soldiers or common 
seamen shall he exchanged for each other, man for 

Article 2. Local, State, civil, and militia rank 
held by persons not in actual military service will 
not be recognized, the basis of exchange being thft 
grade actually held in the naval and military serv- 
ice of the respective parties. 

AnTiCLK 3. If citizens held by either party on 
charges of disloyalty or any alleged civil offense 
are exchanged, it shall only be for citizens. Cap- 
tured sutlers, teamsters, and nil civilians in the ac- 
tual service of either party to be exchanged for 
persons in similar position. 

Auticle 4. All prisoners of war to he dis- 
charged on parole in ten days after their capture, 
and the prisoners now held and those hereafter 
taken to be transported to the points mutually 
agreed upon at the expense of the capturing 
party. The surplus prisoner.-! not exchanged shall 
not be pornn'tted to take up anus again, nor ta 
serve as military police or constabulary force in 
any fort, garrison, or field-work held hy either ot 
the respective parties, nor as guards of prisons, 
depots, or stores, nor to discharge any duty usu- 
ally performed by soldiers, until exchanged un- 
der the provisions of this cartel. The exchange is 
not to be considered complete until the officer or 
soldier exchanged for has been actually restored 
to the lines to which he belongs. 

Article 5. Each party, upon the discliurgc of 
prisoners of the other party, is authorized to dis- 
charge an equal number of their own officers or 
men from p-irole, furnishing at the same time to 
tlie other party a list of their prisoners discharged 
and of their own officers and men relieved from pa- 
role, thus enabling each party to relieve from 
parole such of their own officers and men as the 
party may choose. The lists thus mutually fur- 
nished will keep both parties advised of the true 
condition of the exchange of prisoners. 

Article 6. The stipulations and provisions 
above mentioned to be of binding obligation 
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during the continuance of the war, it matters 
not wliich party may have the surphis of pris- 
oners, the ^rcjit principles invoh'cd hciii^, first, 
»ui equitable excliange of prisoners, man for 
man, officer for officer, or officers of liigher grade 
exchanged for officers of lower grade or for pri- 
vates, according to the scale of eciuivalciits ; sec- 
ond, that privateers and officers and men of diff'er- 
ent services may he exchanged according to the 
same scale of etjuivalents; third, that all prisoners, 
of whatever arm of service, are to he exchanged or 
paroled in ten days from the time of their capture, 
if it he practicable to transfer them to their own 



lines in that time; if not, as soon thereafter as 
practicable; fourth, that no officer, soldier, or em- 
ployee, in the service of either party, is to be con- 
sidered as exchanged and absolved from his parole 
until his equivalent has actually reached the lines 
of his friends; fifth, that the parole forbids the 
performance of field, garrison, police, or guard, 
or constabulary duty. 

John A. Dix, 
Major-General. 

D. H. Hill, 
Major-General, C. S. Army. 



P^rBonnrl of X\:\t MthxxvX S^tmrtmrnt of t\:\t MthttvX Army 

By Major E. L. Munson, IM.D., U.S.A. 



TIIK surgeons from civil life entered the mili- 
tary service with varying status. At the out- 
break of the war, the militia forces responding 
to the call of the President had one surgeon and 
one assistant surgeon with each regiment, in 
which they were commissioned as part of the regi- 
mental organization and from which they were sel- 
dom detached. They were commissioned bv the 
governors of the several States, of whose military 
organizations they were a part. In the State 
troops later organized, professional assistance was 
sinn'larly provided. But the need for additional 
medical men to help perform the tremendous ad- 
ministrative duties of the Medical Department was 
recognized, and volunteer medical officers were ap- 
pointed medical directors of division, under the 
President's proclamation of May 3, 1861; while 
one surgeon was specified as part of the staff of 
each brigade of the force of five hundred thousand 
men authorized by the act of Congress of July 
22, 1861. These staff-surgeons held the rank of 
major, commissioned by the President, and held 
equal rank and duties and possesse<l ecpial pre- 
rogatives with the members of the regular Medical 
Department, whether as medical directors of arm- 
ies, corps, or departments, or in charge of hospi- 
tals. Besides the above, there was a class desig- 
nated as acting assistant surgeons, who were 
civilian physicians, uncommissioned, serving under 
contract to do service in the field or in the hospitals. 



Under the act of Congress of August 3, 1861, 
there was " added to the medical staff of the army 
a corps of medical cadets, whose duty it shall be 
to act as dressers in the general hospitals and as 
ambulance attendants in the field, under the di- 
rection and control of the medical officers alone. 
They shall have the same rank and pay as the mili- 
tary cadets at West Point." This same act also 
authorized the employment in general hospitals of 
such number of female nurses as might be indi- 
cated by the surgeon-general or the surgeons in 
charge. 

During the years of the war the organization 
of the Medical I)ef)artment of the regular army 
was increased so as to number one surgeon-general, 
one assistant surgeon-general, (me medical inspec- 
tor-general, sixteen medical inspectors, and one 
hundred and seventy surgeons and assistant sur- 
geons. There were appointed 547 surgeons and 
assistant surgeons of volunteers. In addition, 
there were mustered into the service 2109 regi- 
mental Burgeons and 3882 regimental assistant 
surgeons. During the same period there were cm- 
ployed under contract 85 acting staff-surgeonSy 
and 5532 acting assistant surgeons. Even consid- 
ering that some of these may have occupied sev- 
eral different positions, it is probable that, in 
round numbers, no less than ten thousand medical 
men gave direct assistance to the Northern forces 
during the war. 
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Untnn Bux^ana-i^emxtd. wxt tijrtr SJork 

Bv Major E. L. Mlnson. M.D.. U.S.A. 



ON the death of Surgeon-Gciicriil Lawson, of 
the United States regular annv, which oc- 
'r curred shortly after the firing on Fort Smn- 
I ter. Surgeon Clement A. Finley was, on Jlay 1, 
'. 1861, appointed his snccessor. He was then the 
< senior medical otficer on the anny list and sixty- 
r four years of age, having had forty-three years 
of service ui the Medical Department In all parts 
, of the country and in various Indian wars. He 
was chief surgeon under General Scott in the Black 
Hawk War of 1832, receiving the official thanks 
of that olficer for his efficiency; during thi" Mexi- 
can War he was at one time medical director of 
General Taylor's forces, and later was medical di- 
rector of the army occupying ^'era Cruz. 

Surgeon-General Finley assumed the direction 
' of affairs of his department at a most trying time. 
' Congress had permitted no preparations for war 
^ to be made; supplies were neither on hand nor 
I could they be obtained at short notice, and the 
number of trained metlical officers was not suffi- 
' eient to leaven promptly the mass of surgeons 
, fresh from civil life, whose zeal, patriotism, and 
' professional ability conld not compensate for the 
profound ignorance of everything military which 
they necessarily entertahicd at the outset. In fact, 
conditions esisted almost identical with those which 
again prevailed nearly four decades later at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War, Sur- 
geoH-Gcncral Finley did much to mold his excel- 
lent raw material into an administrative machine, 
but it took time to coordinate the resources now 
ivished without stint upon the Medical Depart- 
lent. 
Politicians affected to be astounded that a thor- 
P oughly effective sanitary service could not be crc- 
[ ated out of raw material overnight. There was 
Lmuch suffering of the sick and wounded in the first 
I part of the war for which the Medical Depart- 
E'tnent was by no means wholly responsible, but po- 
llitieal opponents of tlie administration endeavored 
f to arouse feeling against its policy by working on 
r the feelings of the mothers, wives, and sweethearts 
[; of the soldiers at the front. This had its effect 
; War Department, cuhninating in abrupt 
rupture of the relations between the dogmatic Sec- 



retary of War Stanton and Surgeon -General Fin- 
ley, and the sending of the latter away from Wash- 
ington in the spring of 1862, without duty, to 
await retirement from the service. 

After the relief from duty of Surge on -General 
Finley, Surgeon Robert C. Wood served for sev- 
eral months as acting surgeon -general. It was 
e^-ident that a man was needed as surgeon -general 
who should have large requirements and a broad 
mind — matured by years and experience, yet 
young enough to endure the labors, fatigues, trials, 
and disappointments tliat would confront the head 
of the Medical Department, 

At this juncture, the Sanitary Commission, or- 
ganized by civilians for the assistance of the army 
medical service, took a hand in affairs and, after 
careful consideration, recommended First Lieuten- 
ant William A, Haunnond, who was appointed. 
Although low in rank, Doctor Hammond was far 
from being without military experience, having 
then had twelve years' service, of which eleven were 
under a previous commission as an assistant sur- 
geon, which position he had resigned in 1860 to 
take a professorship in the University of Mary- 
land, his native State, At the time of his appoint- 
ment as surgeon -general he was approaching the 
age of thirty-five years, and had achieved a most 
enviable professional and scientific reputation in 
this country and abroad, especially in relation to 
physiology and physiological chemistry. 

With tlie onset of the war. Doctor Hammond 
decided to reenter the army, though he would re- 
ceive no credit for his previous eleven years of 
.service. He was charged with the organization 
of the great general hospitals at Hagerstown, 
Frederick, and Baltimore, after which he was made 
medical inspector of camps and hospitals. So 
efficiently did he perform these tasks that a con- 
certed movement was successfully started outside 
the army to make him General Finley's successor. 

Of all the great inedical figures of the Civil 
War, that of Hammond stands out in most heroic 
size. Of his work, no better picture can he given 
than in the glowing words of Stille. in his " His- 
tory of the United States Sanitary Commission": 

*' A new and vastly enlarged supply table, or 
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list of articles which the Government would un- 
dertake to provide for the inmates of the hospitals, 
was also issued by orders of the surgeon-general, 
embracing many things essential to their comfort, 
for the supply of which the hospital fund had been 
hitherto the only and most precarious source. 
Hospital clothing was also furnished to the pa- 
tients under the new regime. As a means of se- 
curing the most competent men for the medical 
service of the army, he recognized the board of ex- 
amination, and insisted upon a higher standard 
of attainment on the part of the candidate. He 
established also a new and complete system of hos- 
pital reports, which was designed to embody not 
merelv a formal and barren sttitement of the num- 
her of patients in the hospitals and of those who 
were discharged or died, but also such facts con- 
cerning their condition as would C(mstitute valu- 
able material for a medical and surgical history 
of the war. . . . He instituted at Washington an 
army medical nmseum, in which was collected and 
arranged a vast number of specimens from the dif- 
ferent hospitals, illustrating the nature of the 
particular diseases to which soldiers are liable, 
and the character of the wounds which are inflicted 
by the new missiles of war. . . . 

" But the great central want of the system, 
which, if left unsupplied, all the other improve- 
ments suggested by the surgeon-general would 
have proved of little value, was the want of proper 
hospital buildings. Fortunately for the com{)letion 
of the circle of his plans, the necessary cooperation 
of those officers of the Government outside of the 
Medical Department who were charged with the 
erection of hospitals, was at last obtained, and a 
large number were constructed (m a vast scale in 
different parts of the country according to the pa- 
vilion system." 

General Hannnond was embarrassed bv the fact 
that shortly after his appointment he, like his pred- 
ecessor, incurred the displeasure of the Secretary 
of War. This culmiiuited in the fall of ISCW in 
his removal from duty, after being found techni- 
cally guilty of certain charges by a court martial. 
This led to dismissal from the service. In 1878, 
he had his case reopened and the evidence reexam- 
ined, and on this basis Congress reversed his sen- 
tence and placed him on the retired list of the 
army with the grade from which he had unjustly 
been deposed. 



On the removal from office of Surgeon-General 
Hammond, on September 3, 1868, Colonel Joseph 
K. Barnes, medical inspector-general, was ap- 
pointed acting surgeon-general, and this ap- 
pointment was made permanent by his being com- 
missioned surgeon-general on August 2/8, 1864. 
He was born in Philadelphia, in 1817, was edu- 
cated at Harvard and the l.^niversitv of Pennsyl- 
vania, and at the time of his provisional selection 
had completed twenty-three years of service in the 
Medical Department of the army. He had served 
in various Indian wars, and actively participated 
in nearly all of the great battles in the War with 
Mexico. His experience stood him in good stead, 
and during the remainder of the (^ivil War the 
affairs of the surgeon-general's office were con- 
ducted with the highest efficiency, and the transi- 
tion from war to peace was accomplished without 
a jar. 

It is only fair to (xeneral Barnes' predecessors 
to sav that thev turned over to him a medical ad- 
ministrative machine which was working smoothly 
in all its parts, however loudly it had creaked under 
the stress of its emergency creati<m and develop- 
ment in the earlier years of the struggle. His ef- 
forts were greatly aided by the fact that he suc- 
ceeded in retaining the friendship of Secretary 
Stanton, who thereafter onntted nothing that 
could conduce to the extension of the facilities and 
efficiency of the Medical Department. Surgeon- 
(jeneral Barnes ctmtinued in office for nineteen 
years, carrying out not only the well-devised 
plans of his predecessors but others of his own 
conception. To him was due much of the develop- 
ment of the medical work of the army, the vesting 
of the control of general hospitals and hospital 
camps in the Medical Department, the inclusion of 
medical officers in the brevet connnissicms given at 
the end of the war, the development of the great 
Army Medical Museum and the superb library of 
the surgeon-general's office, the compilation of the 
medical and surgical records of the Civil War, and 
many other movements which redounded to the 
welfare of the sick, the efficiency of the troops, and 
the advantage of American military medicine. It 
fell to his lot to share in the care of two nmrdered 
Presidents, he being the first surgeon called to the 
bedside of Abraham Lincoln and, sixteen years 
later, summoned to assist in the treatment of 
James A. Garfield. 
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THE orgfliiiKHtion of the Confederate Medical 
^ Department was identical with that of the 

United States army at the breaking out of hos- 
"" ' and the army regulations under which 
Irank and discipline were inaiiitalnod were those of 
; United Slates, the only copies which came un- 
' the writer's observation being those printed 
prior to the war. The medical stuff of the armies 
fcf the Confederacy embraced only throe grades of 
[rank, viz.: one surgeon-general with rank, emolu- 
ments, and allowances of a brigadier-general of 
Scavalry; about one thousand surgeons with rank, 
dlowances, and emoluments of a major of cavalry; 
«nd about two thousand assistant surgeons, with 
bhe rank of a captain of cavalry ; among the latter, 
■or possibly in addition thereto, were a number of 
jontract surgeons or acting assistant surgeons, 
Urith the pay of a second lieutenant of infantry, 
pfho were temporarily cmploj'cd; nearly all of 
Ihesc, however, at some period subsequent to their 
mploj'ment as contract surgeons were examined 
1 army board of niedical examiners and were 
tcomniisi^ioned as surgeons or assistant surgeons, 
[or dropped from the army rolls. 

The following statement is quoted from an ad- 

fdress by S. P. Moore. M.I)., snrgeon-general of 

^he Confederate States army, delivered at Rich- 

md, Virginia, October 19, 1875: 

" Congreii»\onal Legidat ion. —To make the 

L'COrps still more effective, to hold out rewards to 

^listinguished mwlical officers, to offer incentives 

t^if needed) to faithful and efficient performance 

[<tf duties, and to confer additional and commcn- 

hvurate authority on those in most important 

■•|>ositions, a bill was prepared creating the offices 

!sf two assistant surgeon -generals, one to exercise 

authority west of the Mississippi, the other to be 

I duty in the surgeon-general's office ; medical 

itfirectors, medical inspectors, medical purveyors, 

h rank of colonel. This bill passed both 

i of Congress (they appearing willing al- 

hrays to aid the department in its effort toward a 

lore perfect organization), but was vetoed by the 

sident. It seemed useless to make further cf- 

18 in tliis direction." • 

• The Southern Practitioner, vol. xxxi, 1009. 

f.494. 



To each regiment of infantry or cavalry was 
assigned a surgeon and an assistant surgeon; to 
a battalion of either, and sometimes to a company 
of artillery, an assistant surgeon. Whenever regi- 
ments and battalions were combined into brig- 
ades, the surgeon whose commission bore the oldest 
date bec4ime the senior surgeon of brigade, and 
although a member of the staff of the brigade 
commander, was not relieved of his regimental 
duties; sometimes, however, be was allowed an ad- 
ditional assistant surgeon, who was carried as a 
supernumerary on tJie brigade rostei". To the 
senior surgeon of brigade, the regimental and bat- 
talion medical officers made their daily morning, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly reports, and re- 
ports of killed and wounded after engagements, 
which by him were consolidated and forwarded to 
the chief surgeon of the division to which the bri- 
gade was attached; regiments and brigades acting 
in an independent capacity forwarded their reports 
to the medical director of the army or depart- 
ment, or to the surgeon -gen era I direct. Requisi- 
tions for regimental and battalion medical, sur- 
gical, and hospital supplies, as well as applica- 
tions for furlough or leave of absence, discharge, 
resignation, or assignment to post duty, on ac- 
count of disability, were first approved by the 
regimental or battalion medical officer, after giving 
jiis reasons for approval and the nature of the 
disability in the latter instances, and forwarded 
by him to the senior surgeon of brigade, and 
by him to the chief surgeon of division and 
the other ranking officers in the corps and army 
for their approval. Independent commands re- 
ported to the medical director of the department 
or army, or the surgeon-general direct, Alcdical 
purveyors nearest to the army, as promptly as 
po.ssible, forwarded all needed medical, surgical, 
and hospital supplies, on approved requisitions. 

Assignments to the position of chief surgeon 
of division were sometimes made in accordance 
with seniority of rank of the senior surgeons of 
brigades, in otlier instances on application of the 
general commanding the division. His duties, in 
addition to approving reports coming from the 
senior surgeons of brigades, were to advise with 
the division commander in all matters pertaining 
'I 
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to the medical care and hygiene of his coiiiinand, 
and to have personal care of the attaches of the 
division staff and headquarters, and to advise and 
consult with his medical subordinates. 

To each corps was assigned a medical director, 
a commissioned surgeon, his permanent assignment 
being made on personal application of the lieu- 
tenant-general connnanding the corps; tempor- 
arily and when emergency demanded, his duties, 
which were similar to those of the chief surgeon of 
division as pertaining to the corps, devolved upon 
the chief surgeon of division whose coimnission 
bore priority of date; he, in turn, being succeeded 
by the ranking senior surgeon of brigade. 

A medical director was assigned to the staff 
of each general connnanding a department, or an 
army in a department, his selection usually being 
in deference to the general on whose staff he 
served and to whom was submitted for approval all 
reports and papers, from the various army corps, 
independent divisions, brigades, or smaller de- 
tachments. He also had charge of the staff and 
attaches of the department or army headcjuarters. 

The non-connnissioned medical staff consiste<l 
of a hospital steward for each regiment or bat- 
tahon, with the rank and emoluments of an or- 
derly sergeant, his selection as a rule being made 
by the ranking medical officer of the connnand, 
usually a graduate or undergraduate in medicine, 
or one having had [)revious experience in handling 
drugs; and his duties were to have charge of the 
medical, surgical, and hospital supplies under di- 
rection of the regimental or battalion medical of- 
ficer, caring for and dispensing the same, seeing 
that the directions of his superior as to diet and 
medicines were carried out, or reporting their neg- 
lect or failure. The regimental band constituted 
the infirmary detail to aid in caring for the sick 
in camp and to carry the wouiuled from the field 
of battle, and when so occupied were under the 
surgeon or assistant surgeon. When necessary, 
additional detail was made from the enhsted men 
to serve temporarily or jiermanently on tlu* infirm- 
ary corps. In some instances, an rnlisted man was 
detailed as hospital clerk, and with the hospital 
steward was r(.H]uire<l to be present at sick-call 
each morning; these soldiers, with the infirmary 
detail wrre relievwl from all other regimental 
dutv/such as guard duty ami police detail. 

The duties of the assistant surgetm were to as- 
sist or ivlieve the surgeon in caring for the sick 
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primary attention, first aid to the wounded — this 
consisting in temporary control of hemorrhage 
by ligature, tourniciuet, or bandage and compress, 
adjusting and temporarily fixing fractured limbs, 
administering water, anodynes, or stimulants, if 
needed, and seeing that the wounded were prompt- 
ly carried to the field-hospital in the rear by the 
infirmary detail or ambulance. 

The duties of the surgeons, in addition to car- 
ing for the sick in camp and on the march, were to 
establish a field-hospital, as soon as they could 
learn that the command to which they were at- 
tached was going under fire, at some convenient 
and, if possible, sheltered spot behind a hill or in 
a ravine, about one-half to one mile in rear of the 
line of battle, which was done under direction of a 
brigade or division surgeon. Here the combined 
medical staff of a brigade or division aided one 
another in the performance of such operations as 
were deemed necessary, as the wounded were 
brought from the front by the infirmary detail 
on stretchers or in the ambulance. Amputations, 
resections of bone, ligatures of arteries, removals 
of foreign bodies, adjusting and permanently fix- 
ing fractures, and all minor and major operations 
and dressings were made when deemed best for the 
comfort and welfare of the wounded men. As soon 
as possible after the permanent dressings were 
made at the field-hospital, and even in some in- 
stances while the troops were still engaged, the 
wounded were carried to the railroad and trans- 
ported to the more permanent hospitals in the vil- 
lages, towns, and cities, some miles distant. 

The uniform worn by the medical corps was 
similar to that of the rank and file with onlv a 
slight difference. While the cloth and cut were 
the same, the facings of the coat collar and cuffs 
and the stripe down the sides of the trousers were 
black, while those of the infantry were light blue, 
the artillery, scarlet, and cavalry, buff; on the 
front of the cap or hat were the letters " M. S.'^ 
embroid(*red in gold, embraced in two olive 
branches. On the coat sleeve of the assistant sur- 
geon were two rows of gold braid, with three gold 
l)ars on the ends of the coat collar extending back 
about one and a half inches; while the surgeon 
had three rows of braid on the coat sleeves, and a 
single star on each side of the coat collar about 
an inch and a half from the end. The chevrons 
on the coat sleeves and the stripe down the trou- 
sers of the hospital steward were similar to those 
worn by an orderly or first sergeant, but were 
black in color. 

The statement is sometimes made that many 
Confederate surgeons were inefficient, and in 
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support of this contcDtioii a stfttcmcnt attributed 
to President Davis, in Surgeon Craven's " Prison 
Life of Jefferson Davis " is produced, in which he 
is reported to have said in conversation with the 
author, that " they had been obliged to accept as 
surgeons in the Southern army many lads who liad 
only half finished their education in Northern 
college." 

This statement would seem to indicate a scarcity 
of capable medical men who were willing to serve 
as such in the Confederate army, while the facts 
are that many of the infantry and cavalry bat- 
talions and regiments, as well as artillery com- 
panies, in addition to their usual complement of 
medical officers, bore on their rolls, either in field 
and staff, the commissioned officers of the line, or 
even in rank and file, capable and eminently well- 
qualified medical men, many of whom were sub- 
sequently transferred to the medical corps. The 
reports from Northern prisons wjiere line officers 
or enlisted men often assisted the Federal surgeons 
in the care of the sick, confirm this statement. 

It can be said, in all sincerity and confidence 
in tlie statement, that the students of tlie SoutJi 
who graduated from Northern and Southern 
medical colleges prior to the war between the 
States, were superior in scholastic attainments and 
mental qualifications to those of subsequent years. 
Not only is this the personal observation of the 
writer, hut corroborative thereof are the following 
quotations from an address by Samuel H. Stout, 
M.D., late medical director of hospitals of the 
Department and Army of Tennessee. 

"When I attended lectures in Philadelphia more 
than half a century ago, the number of students 
in the two schools there (the University, and the 
Jefferson) was a little more than one thousand, 
more than half of whom were from the Southern 
States. Of these latter, a majority were bachelors 
of arts, or had received a classical education. The 
Southern States in the slaveholding sections were, 
therefore, prior to the war well supplied with edu- 
cated and chivalrously honorable surgeons and 
physicians. Such were the men who served at the 
bedside and in responsible positions in the medical 
corps of the armies and navy of the Confed- 
eracy." • 

Finally, Samuel P. Moore, M.D., in an address 
delivered at Richmond, Virginia, October 19, 
1865. published in the city papers of the following 
day, said, "The Confederate medical officers were 
inferior to none in any army"; and in another 
paragraph: "Although there were many capital 
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medical men in the medical corps, yet, from the \ 
easy manner by which commissions were obtained I 
for medical officers appointed to regiments, many I 
were supposed not to be properly qualified. It 
was therefore deemed advisable to establish army 
medical boards for the examination of medical of- 
ficers already in service, as well as applicants for  
commission into the medical corps. These boards ' 
were to hold plain, practical examinations. The ' 
result was highly satisfactory." 

In Tennessee, more than one instance can be \ 
mentioned where a good and well-qualified prac- I 
titioner, on application to Governor Harris for a ^ 
position in the medical corps, was by him urgently I 
and earnestly advised and entreated to remain at ^ 
home, as he would be needed there, because, as ^ 
quite a number of his colleagues were to be found 
in the rank and file of the assembling soldiery, in 
addition to a full complement in the medical corps, 
the old men, the women and diildren, and the 
slaves at home must l>e cared for as well as the ^ 
" boys" in the army. This measure prevailed in 1 
other States, and in only a few instances of rare 
emergency, that could not by any means have 
been avoided, and then onlv for a brief period, 
was there any dearth or scarcity of medical officers 
in the Confederate army, in the field or hospital. 

Some States began organizing their troops be- : 
fore affiliating with the Confederacy, as in Ten- 
nessee. The medical officers received their com- 
missions from the secretary of state, after exam- 
inations, both oral and written, by an army medi- 
cal examining board appointed by the governor 
of the State. The medical e.\aniining board at 
Nashville was beaded by Dr. Paul F, Eve, a 
teacher of surgery of wide experience, and a sur- 
geon of both national and international reputa- 
tion. His colleagues were Dr, Joseph Newman, 
who had served with the Tennessee troops in the 
war with Mexico, and enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of a large clientele In Nashville during the 
intervening years, and Dr. J. D. Winston, also 
one of the leading practitioners of the capital city 
of the State. Boards of tike character were serv- 
ing the western division of the State at Mempliis, 
and at Knoxville, in the eastern. When the State 
troops, tiicn organized, were transferred to the 
Confederate States, they were recommissioncd by 
the Secretary of War of the Confederacy, on rec- 
ommendation of the surgeon -general, after examin- 
ation and approval by the army medical examining 
boards of the Confederate army. As other troops i 
were subsequently organized, they were supplied j 
with medical officers who had passed a satisfactory j 
examination before a Confederate army media' 
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examining board and conrniissioned in like man- 
ner; the same measure was followed in the hos- 
pital service. 

Tlie examinations before State and Confederate 
army boards were thorough, complete, and emi- 
nently practical. Each applicant was required in a 
given number of hours to fill nut the answers to a 
number of written questions, under supervision of 
the secretarv of the board ; and this being done, Ite 
was invited into an adjoining room and submitted 
to an oral examination to the satisfaction of the as- 
sembled board. The ('onfwiernte Imnrd of exam- 
iners serving with the Department and Army of 
Tennessee, as I remember, consisted of Dr. D. W. 
Yandell. of Louisville: Dr. J. F. Heustis, of Mo- 
bile, and Dr. Stanford K. Clmille. of New Orleans, 
all being well-known teachers of medicine and sur- 
gery in their respective States, and at that time, 
or .subsi-quently, nf national reputatiim. Other 
medical examining boards were of like character. 



The late Doctor Cliaille, the dean of the medical 
dcpartnamt of Tulane University, in a private let- 
ter, speaks of the work of the examining board.s 
appointed in 1862 to report on the competency of 
the medical staff. The Confederate soldiers were 
almost exclusively volunteers who had elected their 
medical as well as other officers. Doctor Chaille 
reported that his Iward caused the dismissal of a 
number of the surgeons and assistant surgeons, 
sometimes incurring the hostility of the officers 
ami men in ctmsMjuence, " because of the gross in- 
competence of laymen then a» leeU an iion: to judge 
of the incompetence of medical men." lie goes 
on to say that the incompetent were " exceptions 
to the superior merit of the vast majority of the 
memlwrs of the Confederate medical staff." This 
statement goes far to explain any apparent cim- 
tradictions in the testimony regarding the cimi- 
petencf of Confederate surgeons, and nmst be 
generally accepted. 
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